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popseaee HF Subjett of Foreft and other Trees 
MeN pay Lam very fenfible bas been fet forth by 
Stages Uble Hands: But as my Refidence 
Miigt@e 25 much amouslt them, and I em- 
ploy Workmen in their Management, 

in a Country moft famous for fuch Artificers, I 
may bave come by fone ufeful Secrets which others 
havemiffed: Befides which, Tycarly travel buna 
dreds of Miles, on Account of the feveral Sorts 
of Books, I have, and tutend to publifh; where- 
by I have an Opportunity of acquainting myfelf 
with the Methods ufed in feveral diferent Coun- 
ties: And thereby am enabled to communicate 
new and prattical Methods relating to the Im- 
provement of this profitable Art: An Art, 
which bas hitherto greatly fuffer'd by Authors 
being Se ruatid with the Nature of the 
Plough, &cs which certainly are the beft In- 
. A 2 Strus 


iv The PREFACE. 


ftruments for propagating the Seeds of Timbers 
and fome Sorts of Fruit Trees, and will thus 
fo efablifh their firft Principles, according to 
their own genuine natural Tendency, as will 
furely givethem every Tear a fuperiour Advan- 
tage in the Growth and Goodnefs of their Wood, 
even to the very Time they are cut down. A 
Matter of [uch Confequence, that an Acre of 
Land fo planted has been worth feveral which 


have fuffered by an Error in their Beginning 
or Foundation. 
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BOOKS Printed for, and Sold by F. and F. Fox, 
at the Half Mooon and Seven Stars, in Weftmin- 
fier Hall ; and at their Shop at Tunbridge-Wells. 


I. HE Trader’s Pocket Companion ; containing, cor- 

rect ‘Tables ready calculated, of univerfal Ufe to 
Merchants, Shopkeepers, Mechanicks, and to all other Per- 
fons in any Kind of Bufinefs, 

A Table calculated to fhew at one View, the Value of 
any Quantity of Goods, Wares, or Merchandife, at any Price, 
adapted to all Capacities ; and its particular, general, and 
extenfive Ufe, fhewn by many and various Examples, 

A Table of univerfal Ufe, demonftrated, by the Soluti- 
on of various Queftions in Multiplication, Divifion, Re- 
duction, Merchandifing, Meafuring Superficies and Solids, 
Gauging, Surveying, €c. | 

Twenty-five Geometrical Problems, with their afigned 
Figures, applied to Meafuring, Gauging, Surveying, €c. 

A Table calculated to difcover at one View, the diffe- 
rent Difcompts upon any of the Branches of the Cuftoms, 
upon imported Goods, from one Farthing, and upwards. 

A ‘Table for the more eafy reckoning Salaries or Wages, 
by difcovering at one View, what any yearly Salary, Wa- 
ges, or Eftate amounts to, by the Month, Week, or Day ; 
and contrary, what any daily Salary amounts to by the 
Week, Month, or Year. 

A Table for caiting rf Intereft at any Rate, for any 
Number of Days. The Rates and Fares of Coachmen, 
Carmen, and Watermen, with their Rules and Rettri¢tions. 


St quid noviftt rectius iftis, 
Candidus imperti, fi non, his utere mecum. Hor. 


By Joun Hewirr, aecempane 3 Author of the Tables 
of Simple Intere‘t, Corn Dealer’s Affiftant, &c. 


N. B. Not one of thefe Books will be warranted to be cor- 
rect, but what is figned on the Back of the Title by me 
Price 15. 6d. in Sheep; 2s. in Calf J. Hewrrr. 
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II. A New French Grammar, Teaching a Perfon of an 
ordinary Capacity, without the Help of a Mafter, to Read, 
Speak, and Write that Tongue, in lefs than half the ufual 
ime, in an entire, new, and eafy Method never before 
attempted. By J. E. Tanpon. ‘Teacher of the French 
Tongue at her Grace the Dutchefs of Marlborough’s. 

The Whole Revifed, and Corrected by R. Dugud, Stu- 


dent of the Univerfities of Paris and Rarisbon. Price 25. 
N. B. In Order to give the Publick an Idea of the Ufeful- 


nefs of this Grammar, not only to thofe who are willing 
to learn the French Tongue, but alfo to any Perfon who 
formerly learnt it, and fince may have partly forgot it; 


the following Lines are inferted as a Specimen of the 
Whole. 


x. The French as writ- 2. The Englifh. 3. The French as pro- 
ten and fpelt. nounced. 

le Firmament, the Firmament, Je Firmamang. 

le Lever du Soleil, the Sun rifing, le Leve du Soieil. 

le Chant, Singing, le Shang. 

les Maifons, the Houfes, le Mézong. 

]'Eau, the Water, Lo. 


Ill. A Treatife of Ecclefiaftical Benefices and Revenues, 
containing among other very curious Particulars ; 1. That 
the Church hath been taught the Manner of poffeffing and 
adminiftring her Temporals by Ze/us Chrif?. 2. That Ec- 
clefiafticks become too greedy in acquiring Eftates, and 
that their Avarice ought to be reftrained. 3. ‘That the 
Bifhops becoming Judges in Civil Affairs, negle& to teach 
the Doctrine of Chrif. 4. The Original of 'Tythes, whe- 
ther of Divine or Human Right. 5. The Original Go- 
vernment of the: Church Democratical. 6. Deteftable 
Popes and prophane Bifhops defcrib’d. 7. The Ufurpa- 
tions of feveral! Bifhops upon the 'Temporalities of Prin- 
ces. 8. The Original of Commendams, €9¢. Written 
Originally in Italian, by the Learned Father ‘Pau/, Author 
of the Hiitory of the Council of Zreat.. Tranflaved by Zo- 
bias Fenktns, Efg; late Member of Parliament, and Lord 
Mayor of York. And illuftrated with Notes by him, and 
from the ingenious Amelot de la Houpfaye ; the third Edi- 
zion. ‘To which isprefix’d, never before printed, the Life 
of Father Paul, by Mr. Lockman, and a Pyeface giving 
an Account of the Work. Price 45, 6d, 
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C7 HM AGPe: 
The Nature and Improvement of the O AK. 


ss) LE Oak, of all other Trees claims the 
pesss. Priority of Regard in this Nation for 
4 its many tranfcendent Ufes; but above 
¢ all tor Ship-building, which, indeed, 
, are the Walls and chief Fortifications 
of this Kingdom. And however remifg and indo= 
Jent we have been of late Years in cutting down, 
and not planting again, this moft excellent Tim- 
ber, as may be feen in Ving Park, and many other 
Places with an Eye of Pity 5 yet of late, through 
(I prefume) the feveral printed Items, publifhed by 
Men under a Concern for their Country’s good; 
fome of our difcerning, able Men have received 
fuch Convictions, as have provoked them to fow and. 
fet Acorns, or plant young Oaks in many Acres of 
Ground. A fingular Example of which, in thefe 
Parts, is the moft noble Duke of Bridgwater, who. 
is certainty one of thé gteateft Confervators of 
ood in this Kingdom. : 
B The 
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2 Of the Nature and 


The Oak agrees with almoft all Sorts of Soils, 
but grows beft in the richeft Grounds, and is the 
tongelt liv'd Tree of all others ; yet is its Date de- 
termined fhorter or longer, as the Nature of the 
Earth is wherein it grows : In Clays it is more te- 
dious, as its Roots obtain their Food with more 
Difficulty ; but then its Wood is moft ferviceable. 

In fandy, chalky, or gravelly Grounds, they grow 
much fooner, from the light, loofe ‘Texture of 
thefe Earths, that gives an eafy Progrefs to the 
@ak’s Roots, which brings on its Maturity fooner 
than the ftiff, cold Clays will, and therefore they 
are never fo large in this loofe Soil, as in the 
more clofe; but then its Grain is clearer and 
{moother. ‘This ‘Tree obtains a firmer Footin 
in the Ground generally than any elfe; for its 
rarely found that an Oak 1s. without a deep tap 
Root; this in a rich Soil has been known in thirty 
Years to get a. Foot Diameter in Body, and when 
it is arrived to this Bulk, it then thrives much fafter, 
by reafon of its larger Body and Head, which now 
is capable of being fhaken by the high Winds, that 
fiains its Roots and let in the Benefits of the fe- 
veral Sorts of Weather; and therefore it is a Sort 
of Rapine to deftroy fuch young thriving Trees, 
that get at thirty or forty Years of Age, more in 
one Year, than they did when younger in feveral ; 
vipecially if at firft they took Root towards the 
‘Yop of the Ground ; for, in my Obfervations, I 
feldom ever faw a thriving Oak, whofe Roots in 
the Beginning took deep in the Earth; and there- 
fore T think myfelf more than ordinarily obliged 
to enter a Caveat.in this Place, againft the fatal, 
hut too common, Praétice of planting, fowing, 
and fetting too deep, which furely retard the Oak's 
rowth, and hinder its Magnitude : Whereas this, 
above all other Trees, ought to enjoy all the pro- 
itious Benefits that can be given it, on Account 
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at beft, of its tedious Growth, before it is rightly 
fit for Ship or other Buildings. ) 

{ have two Sorts of Oaks growing in my Grounds, 
which [ call the fhort {preading Oak, and the tall, 
upright, taper Oak, both which grow very. well, 
if planted at firft high enough, whereby their 
Roots may be obliged to feek their Food froma 
the Top and beft Part of the Ground : And here, 
if any is fo curious to prefer Plantations of one Sort 
before the other, it is only fowing or fetting the 
Jargeft Acorns of the different Trees ; or if there 
are Walks or Rows to be made of them, the Dit 
tance in this Refpect muft be allowed accordingly ; 
for the fpread Oak requires as well fifty or fixty 
Poot afunder, as the other forty or fifty 5 and this 
Diftance will very well admit of the Growth of 
Underwood, that may be fell’d at every twelve 
Years End to great Profit, efpecially if it be Sal- 
low or Afh; thefe two being the moft advantageous 
of all others for their quick Growth, and the many 
Ufes their ftraight Poles may be converted to, as 
hereafter [ fhall obferve when I write of Under~ 
wood : Or if the Sallow alone is planted altogether 
with the Oak, it will be found moft agreeable, be- 
caufe this Root runs not very deep nor broad, which 
will give leave to the Oak to make his flow Pace 


with little Interruption trom the quick Growth of 


this moft profitable Underwood : And therefore it 
is, that neither Beech, Oak, or any other ftandard 
‘Tree, fhould be permitted to grow in Company 
with the Oak, becaufe of the great Prejudice that 
may in ‘Time enfue from their quicker mounting 
into the Air ; and then it’s likely the Oak will fuf- 
fer in its low Head, by the Drip of their taller 
ones 5 which Majority, wherever it happens, they 
will be fure to maintain, from the great Advan- 
tages they en0Ys by the Sun, Air, Rain, and Dews, 

that ever will be moft propitious to the higheft 
| B 2 Trees, 
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Trees, by the free and uninterrupted Extention 
they meet with, to receive the Sun's Attraction and 
nourifhing Heats on all Sides of their fpreading 
Heads: That then will caufe them to perfpire, 
and fweat out their crude and noxious Juices in the 
Day ‘Time, which they imbibe and drink in by 
Nights, through the many Pores of their fpungy 
Barks, Leaves, and Fruit; and it is thereby that 
Trees fubfift in a true Regimen of Health and 
Profperity, while the low-headed, under-line one, 
grows molly, fcabby, knotty, and ftunted, for Want 
of a free Enjoyment of thofe falubrious Benefits. 
And this grand Conveniency not only belongs to 
the Oak, but, indeed, all Sorts of ‘Trees whatfo- 
ever: And it is here that the Vegetable is obliged 
to receive and take in by Nights and foggy Days, 
thofe peftiferous and infanous Particles of the Air, 
which are great Enemies of their Life, and would 
likely end in their Deftructicn, were it not for a 
due Evacuation of the fame, by a free Perfpiration 
through the feveral Parts of their diflerent Bodies, 
by the Sun’s moit powerful Influences ; that by 
Degrees brings on fuch a Rarefaction of the Sap 
and Juices, as to caufe them vigoroufly to difcharge 
their phlegmatick Crudities, that the Tree al- 
ternately receives. | 

' In order then to raife great Numbers of Oaks 
inthe beft Manner; I fhall obferve, that in a plenti¢ 
ful Maft Year, due Care fhould be taken, about 
the Beginning of November, or fooner, to colledt 
and get the largeft and foundeft Acorns (for the 
Biggeft of all Seeds are beft) when they fall from 
the Tree through Ripenefs, for the full Maturity 
of them is a main Thing ; when enough are gay 
thered, the Difpofal of them is next to be confi- 
dered. If Conveniency allows them to be fown at 
the beft Time of all, they ought to be got into th | 
Ground as foon as potiible, upon the fineft and wel 
Bavoins f Gari ay sath iiadig csi 
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arefled mellow Ground, that has been under a Pre 
paration for this Purpofe, the whole Summer, if 
not the Winter too betore. 

Various are the Ways that have been practifed 
in this Work, according to the Ground and diffe- 
rent Opinions of Men ; but as I take it to be my 
Bufinefs at prefent, if 1 can, to fhew the cheapett 
and moft profitable Way to obtain a Wood of 
Oak ; I fhall therefore begin with fowing Acorns 
in broad Lands on this hollow Earth. Let the 
Land be ploughed into very {mall Thoroughs im- 
mediately before the fowing of the Acorns ; then 
take two Bufhel of them, and fow out of a Seed 
Cot, by the broad Caft of the Hand, then harrow 
them in at Difcretion: This Quantity, if they 
take, will more than furnifh an Acre of Ground ‘; 
but here is Allowance given for Incidents from 
Fowls and Mice: From this Management, per- 
haps, there will arife an Objection, that this large 
bodied Seed will not be haled or covered, becaufe 
in broad Lands there is not a fufficient Hollownefs 
of Ground to cover their Bodies from the Injuries 
of Weather, Fowls, and Mice. To this I anfwer, 
That there is Depth enough between the Tho- 
roughs to envellope and cover moft of them, by 
means of the harrow Tynes, infomuch, that if thefe 
or the greateft Part of them grow that are covers 
ed, there will be a fufficient Number to ftock the 
Ground if the reft were all carried off; but that 
Danger is not fo great, if we confider that in a plen- 
titul Year of Maft, and at that Seafon of Ofober or 
November, there is full Provifion for Birds and 
Mice ; not only from this Maft of Oak, but from 
the many Corn Fields that then abound with great 
Store of fcattered Grain from the preceding Har 
veft, which by Confequence will divert their Search 
and Queft after thefe : And if a Fowling-piece is 
employ'd a little, the Danger will be the lefs, ine 

v Eng 
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the loofe Ground will readily receive and draw in 
the Acorn, and then the Hazard is moftly over 
from thefe Sort of Enemies, and alfo from the 
Weather, becaufe the Radicle having taken the 
Ground before the Severities of the Winter, it will 
thereby be enabled to maintain itfelf from Winter 
to Winter, till it becomes a fturdy Oak. 

The next Thing is, to have a ftrong Fence, that 
no Sort of Cattle may poflibly break in 5 and then 
there is no more to be done, but to leave this fow- 
ed Ground to Providence, and there is no Fear of 
the beft and cheapeft of Woods. 


Remarks on the preceding Method. 
His Way of fowing the Acorns and harrow- 


ing them in, is furely the neareft of all others 

to that of Nature; which always receives upon, 
and nourifhes the Seed from the very Surface of 
the Ground, as being the richeft Part of all the 
Farth ; is neareft, and more ready to take in thofe 
Benefits that the Sun, Air, Rain, and Dews com- 
municate, which are the very vital Parts and Nur- 
fes of the young Oaks; and therefore the more 
they enjoy of thefe nutritious Influences, the fafter 
they grow; and this is the true Reafon that thofe 
numberlefs Objects that prefent themfelves to Tra- 
vellers Eyes, who will but employ them in the 
Views of the deep and wrong planted Bodies of 
‘Trees, are longer growing, and fo become fet and 
ftunted in lefs than half their Time, as may ap- 
pear by the knotty, mofly Bodies and broufy Heads 
of Oaks, Afhes, and Beeches, €%c. and that in fome 
of my own Fields, which was caufed at firft, I 
fuppofe, by their being too deep planted, that 
obliged their Roots to make their Way into, and 
feck their Food amongft the red Clays, that li¢ 
about two Foot lower than the Surface 3 while 24 
yerat 
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veral others, that are planted high and near them, 
flourifh and grow in clean upright Bodies and 
thriving Heads: This has brought on neceffitous 
Confequences, that has obliged many Owners of 
fuch ‘l'rees to cut them down in this their ftunted 
Condition at lefs than half Age, which is the Time 
that a well planted ‘Tree runs and grows more in 
one Year than formerly in feveral, as I faid before ; 
by which may plainly appear the great Value, 
-Moment, and Importance of high fowing and fet- 
ting at firft the Seeds and Sets of thefe ‘Timber 
‘Trees 3 becaufe an Error in the Beginning is the 
worft of Errors, as being moft difficult to redrefs, 
and often irreparable; and, I think 1 may fay, that 
wherever a Seed or Set at firft 1s put into the 
Ground too deep, it will never make a good Tree 
of any Sort; therefore I fhall add the following 
Directions, v/z. Jn cafe you are to improve a low, 
wettiih, vale Ground, by raifing an Oaken Wood. 
on the fame, then with a Foot or Swing Plough 
raife the Land up to lie in half Acres, whole Acres, 
in fix or in eight thorough’d Lands as your Fancy 
leads you, and proceed thus. If it 1s a fward, 
grafly Ground, it muft be firft ploughed into broad 
Lands for the Turf to lie and rot from Michaelmas 
to Lady-Day : In April ridge it up, in “une har- 
row and lay on your rotten Dung, Virgin Mould, 
Marle, Fowl Dung, or other good Dreffing, for 
the Soil can’t be too rich for this Purpofe : Then 
plough it direétly m the fame Way the laft was 
done, that it may lie, mix, and incorporate with 
the Earth againft your Seafon, which is to be at 
Allhollantide, the Acorns then being fit to gather 
full ripe by the Hand ; for thefe Sort of large Seeds 
muft not be beat off the Trees, as many ignorant 
People do, and fo hinder the ‘Tree from bearing 
fome Years after, and alfo damage the Fruit to 
that Degree, by the Blow and Fall, as either to 

) hinder 
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hinder their taking Root, or elfe to caufea half 
grown dwindling Oak. Now the laft Ploughing 
you are to perform, 1s to be done by cafting down, 
or beginning firft at the Outfides of the Land. But 
yuft before you thus plough, you muft fow one or 
two Bufhels of Acorns al) over the half-Acre Land 
broad Caft, and plough them in under Thorough, 
tor this Soil generally fhatters on a Froft, and will 
eafily let out the young Spires: When this is done, 
your Work is over till you enclofe it from Cattle, 
for in this Management you need not weed at all, 
but let the Grafs grow as faft as it will ; the Rea- 
fons for which I fhall hereafter fhew. 

But in the Chiltern or Hilly Grounds the Cafe 
muft be alter’d; for to bring fuch into a fine Tilth, 
you are firft to plough it into broad Lands at 
Allbollantide with the tallow Wheel Plough, which 
let lie till Lady-Day following ; for by that ‘Time 
the Ground will get rotten, then harrow it plain, 
and directly lay on your rotten Dung, or Hen- 
Dung, Horn-Shavings, Hoofs, or Rags, or Co- 
ney-Clippings, or Sheeps-Trotters, or Soap-Athes, 
and immediately bout the Land a-crofs with the 
fallowWheel Plough: Thus let it remain till d- 
fummer, when it muft be bouted again a fecond 
Time. At Michaelmas back-bout the Ground, 
down, and at A//bollantide harrow it plain: ‘Then 
take thofe Acorns that have fallen down of them- 
felves through Ripenefs on a foft Ground, or 
gathered ones, and fow broad Caft three or four 
Bufhels on one Acre and plough them in very 
fhallow under Thorough ; for thefe Seeds are rather 
too large to be harrowed in, unlefs they be fowed 
on a tough Ground, and on atough ‘Tilth. By thefe 
two Methods the Acorns are fecured from the 
Beaks and Claws of Fowls; and it you have a Mind 
they fhould be fo from Mice and Worms, in “fann= 
ary following flack forty Buthels of ftone Lime 

Or 
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of one Acre and fow it out of the Seed Cott broad 
Caft all over the Ground; or, twenty Bufhels of Soot 
on an Acre, and it will drive down the Worm, 
and difcourage the Mice: Alfo by thefe feveral 
Ploughings and Hatrowings the Ground is got into 
fo fine a Tilth that there will be no Danger of 
burying the Acorns; becaufe the Earth will be 
fo loole as éafily to let out their Spires; for the 
bigger the Seed, the fooner it buries in a ftiff clot- 
ty Earth ; witnefs the Horfe-beans, that in red 
Clays are often loft by reafon their broad Heads 
cant make their Way out: But when they take 
to grow well here, you may afterwards draw out 
what under-line Plants you pleaic, and only leave 
the Mafter thriving one, which will thus make a 
cleaner, ftraiter, and taller Tree by this its fponta- 
neous Growth, from their natural ‘Tap and other 
Roots, than any tranfplanted one whatfoever: 
_ The Sap of Trees ftirs at three Seafons of the 
Year 5; in April, at Midfummer, and at Autumn : 
At the two firft the Bark will peel, but it won’t 
between them Times. “As it les in all Parts of 
the Tree all the Winter, at Spring it makes Shoots; 
Leaves, and Blofloms; at Midfummer it makes 
Fruit 3; and in Autumn another fmall Shoot: To 
prove the Sap is always in the ‘Tree, an Oak was 
_ cut down in Winter, and next 4pri/ the Sap was 
fo fluid in it, that it was peeled as eafy as others 
pift fell, tho’ it was cut in feveral Pieces as it lay 
on the open Ground. 


A Second Way: 


AY be done by planting the Acorn at every 
yo forty Foot Diftance, in Rows or otherways. 
‘irft, make a Hole of three or fout Foot Diame# 
fer, and a Foot of two deep; lay the Earth about 
the Edge of the fame in fmall Parcéls, the Begin- 
G ning 
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ning of Winter, for the Frrofts to fhoal and fweet# 
er again{t the Spring: Or, if you are to plant thefe 
Holes at 4i/bollantide, then they mutt_be prepared 
accordingly before 5. fo that either then, or at 
Spring, they may be a fine Vilth and loofe Order ; 
and when fo, thruft three, fix, or nine Acorns in 
the Circumference of each Hole, about half a Fin- 
gers Depth, which by the next Year will be up, 
and then may be drawn all that are fuperfluous, 
and only the Mafter-fhoot left; at this Rate there 
will be twenty-feven Oaks left in a fquare Acre of 
Ground, at one in each Hole: After this the 
Ground about the young ‘Tree muft be carefully 
houghed feveral ‘Times a Year, for ten or twenty 
Years, and Fences made about each Oak. 

This Way will certainly do very well, but the 
exceflive Charge that attends the yearly Manage- 
ment of the Oaks for fome Years, is feemingly to 
me a little difcouraging, tho’ in Procefs of ‘Time, 
I believe, it will pay a Man in Proportion, to fif+ 
teen or twenty Shillings each Oak at twenty Years 
End, provided their Side-Shoots are duly trimm’d, 
and Underwood not planted amongft them till fix 
or eight Years be paft, left it get up and top the 
young Oaks to their great Prejudice. 


Remarks on the Second Method. 


‘ELIS Way has this Advantage, that the 
Roots of the Acorns has wider and loofer 
Room to run into than the former 5 and therefore, 
I mutt needs fay, is an excellent Method ; becaufe 
the Hollownefs, Finenefs, and Sweetnefs of any 
Earth, contribute greatly to the quick Growth of 
any Vegetable therein planted; and were it poili- 
ble always to keep their Roots growing in fuch a 
loofe Mould, an Oak, or any other ‘Tree, would 
certainly attain its full Bulk in half the ufual Time 
it 
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it does: This I have in Proportion feen experi- 
encd by a Tree’s Growth, that was fet in a Pit 
or Hole of loofe Earth of a large Extention, which 
out-run all the Trees in Quicknefs of Shoot that 
ever I faw : Here the Acorn may be fet as fhallow 
as a Perfon thinks fit, and the Ground about them, 
for twenty Years together, houghed and always 
kept clean from the ‘Uyranny of choaking Weeds: 
And here as the T’ree grows up, fhould a Perfon an- 
nually obferve to rub the Body with a Hair Cloath, 
or Back of a Knife; the firft Application to be 
made ufe of in dry Weather, the latter in wet, 
which will dilate its Bark, and open its Pores for 
readier receiving the Sun’s Warmth, and the 
Rain’s Moifture, that will feed and affifta Tree 
more than is generally thought of : It is this that 
keeps off that grand Enemy the Mofs, which will 
inevitably overtake all Oaks little or more that want 
this Sort of Husbandry. 

Thefe Holes may be made in Rows to anfwer 
both Ways of the Field, that the Plough may 
thereby have Room to pafs and repafs the crofs 
and long Ways of this Ground the better, and for 
the great Convenciency of ploughing and fowing 
any Sort of Grain, or Grafs Seeds on the fame for 
the firft ten Years of this Plantation, till the Oaks 
have got good Roots, and their Heads high enough 
in the Air as to be out of Cattle’s reach : But then 
here may arife an Objection, that the young Oaks 
will furely fuffer, if not ruined, by the Horfe, 
Cow, and Sheep, that may be turned into this 
Ground to feed, if the Oaks be not fenced in. To 
this I anfwer, that to avoid the great Expence of 
cooping and fencing each Tree, I would turn no 
Cattle into this Ground, but fupply it another way, 
and that is, if Grain is on it, then as foon as it is 
got off, plough it up, and fow it in the next 

Spring with more Grain or Grafs; if the latter, 
RELIC G 2 then 
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then it may be let to grow, and mow two or three 
Years fuccefhively, to the great enriching of the 
Ground ; if, again, Corn is to follow that, it’s on- 
ly ploughing tre Land into a fine Vilth, and drefs 
it with Dung or other Manure; and fo likewife 
for the Seeds or Sets of Underwood that 1s to grow 

thereon, and furnith this Field for ever after. 
Here, therefore, by a right Management, the 
Charge of Fencing the young Oaks about, may be 
faved; and the Ground altogether as well enjoyed 
to Profit; but then, as a Safeguard to both, there 
ought to be, not only an outfide Hedge and Ditch, 
but alfo a good Railing within-fide, by driving a 
large Oaken Stake at every five Poot Diftance, and 
pinning or nailing thereto three or four Rows of 
Rails, about four Inches deep each Rail 5 this will 
be an effectual Guard, with the Help of a Man’s 
ever-light now and then, and a forbidding Fence 
againft thofe Night Encroachers and Invaders of 
a Man’s Property, who make it their Bufinefs to 
take all Advantages of a diftant Piece of Ground, 
fo planted and fowed with Acorns, and have fpoil- 
ed feyeral Acres by their Horie and Sheeps biting 
the leading Shoots before the firft feven Years was 
over, for the Lucre of the Grafs that grows be- 
tween the young ‘Trees. But if a Fence or Coop 
was at firft fet about each Hole, that would not 
fecure the Underwood from the Damage of Cattle, 
which aiterwards is to grow between them: Where- 
as this infide Railing round the Field at firft, will 
laft twenty Years, and thoroughly fecure both the 
Oaks, Corn, Grafs, and Underwood, trom all Hurt 
of Beafts, and greatly trom the Rapine of Vhieves. 
This Method of planting Acorns in Holes, is 
not altogether confined to a Year, or halfia Year's 
Preparation of the Ground, but may be done on a 
fudden: For, fuppofe I had a Mind to get a 
Wood of Oak, Ath, or Beech on a Wheat ib 
: other 
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other Stubble or Meadow Ground ; then at ///- 
hollanutide, or at Spring, I would dig my Holes 
at forty Foot Diftance, and at the fame Time bring 
as much Virgin Mould to the Place as is necefiary, 
and carry as much to fill up its Vacancy, which 
is only an Eixchange, but greatly to our Purpofe 
in forwarding the Oak’s Growth ; or elfe I would 
mix Soot, Rabits Dung, or Fowls Dung, &c. with 
the natural Earth that comes out of the Hole, and 
put it in again. If Grafs Ground, the Turf muft 
lie at Bottom. In this I would plant my Acorns 
directly ; the reft of the Ground may be ploughed 
and {towed according to Difcretion, with Corn or 
Grafs, as I have before hinted.. By this no ‘Time 
is loft, and all the Encouragement that can well be 
given, is here made ufe off Here is faved that 
great Charge and ‘Trouble of Summer-waterings, 
that a planted Acorn does not require. - Here is 
faved the fatiguing, hazardous Work of tranfplant- 
ing ; and here is a ‘Tree to come up, that will be 
fironger in the Ground, and grow fafter than any 
Set whatfoever. . 

if the Oak is to grow in Parks or other Places, 
where the Herbage is to be fed by Dear or other 
Cattle, then fixty or feventy Poot is but due Dit 
ftance for the Growth of fuch ‘Tree and Grafs ; 
and by how much they are planted afunder, the 
more the Oak enjoys a free Air, Circulation of its 
Sap, and Perfpiration of its worfer Part, which is 
always more promoted and furthered in its Head, 
if the Side-Shoots are conftantly pinch’d or pulled 
off, and the Ground once a Year digged about 
the Oaks Roots at every Michaelmas, and atter- 
wards kept difhed in a Bowl-like Manner for the 
better receiving the nutritious Rains. 

Thus an Acre of Ground, worth but five or 
ten Shillings an Acre a Year, may be improved to 
“pear, if not quite, twenty, with a trifling Charge, 
| which 
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which too plainly difcovers the Indolence of many 
able Owners who are wanting in doing themfelves 
and the Nation this great and good Service. | 
I have forborn to fet down particular Calcula~ 
tions of the feveral Charges and Exxpences of rail- 
ing and fencing in the Holes and Field, becanfe 
that is obvious to every Farmer, and is of greater 
or leffer Amount, according to a Perfon’s Conve- 
niency of having Wood and Servants of his own 3 
or as that Part of the Country, where the Opera- 
tion is performed, is nearer or further off from 
London, | 


A Third Way. 


ND that is, when by feveral Ploughings and 

a good Drefling, the Earth is got into good 
Order, and lies in broad Lands, to fow the Acorns 
half under Thorough, and half on the Surface, as 
we often do Peas and Horfe Beans: At firft the 
Man fows half the Seed all over the Piece of 
Ground, and ploughs them in as fhallow as pof- 
fible ; when that is done, he fows the other halt 
over the fame Ground, and harrows them in ; this 
fecures one half, however, from the Fowls and 
Weather : But this according to the Mind of each 
Perfon ; for my Part, I am for following the Steps 
of ature as clofe as I can, and I think I cannot 
copy her more nearly than harrowing in the A- 
corns as I have faid before, that they may grow 
from the very Top of the Earth, as all do that 
fall from Trees, or dropt and left by Fowls or 
Mice; as it alfo is, with the great Numbers of 
Cherry-trees that grow in our Woods, occafion’d 
by the Stones that the Fowls drop from their 
Beaks and Bodies, 


Remarks 
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Remarks on the Third Method. 


Yo Confefs that where the Ground is a true Loam; 

and that ploughed into a fine hollow Tilth, 
and that again furthered by Cart-rotten Dungs, the 
Acorn here may {peed very well ; but without this 
Management, J think it’s but Male-Practice, and 
will greatly endanger burying the Acrons 3; as I 
knew it once done tome Years ago, by a Man’s fol- 
lowing the Plough, and ftraining in the Acorns 
every fecond Thorough of a Wheat Stitch, that 
was thus ploughed down into broad Lands, which 
abfolutely bury’d the Acorns, and the Owner loft 
both his Hopes and Profit by fo doing ; becaufe 
the Earth was heavy and clung for Want of feverak 
ploughings that fhould have preceded the fowing 
of the Acorns; and alfo for Want of its being well 
dung’d, that would have put the Ground into good 
Heart, and kept it hollow for the free and eafy 
fpouting of the Seed. 


A Fourth Way: 


S, if Opportunity does not anfwer a Perfon’s 

Inclination of fowing the Acorn as foon as 
ripe ; or that the Ground ts too wet and low for 
venturing them at that Time of the Year; then 
the Owner may lay them in dry Sand upon a Lay- 
er of that, then a Layer of Acorns, and fo on in a 
Tub, Barrel, or Room, which will ftop the A- 
corn’s Growth, and make it fit for fowing in Fe- 
bruary or March, ina true fine Tilth and well drefs’d 
Ground. In this Cafe, a Method ought to be 
adapted to the Nature of the Soil and Situation of 
the Place ; and therefore on fuch a wet, low Earth, 
broad Lands are very improper to fow the Acorn 
in, becaufe the Wets would chill and ftunt the 


young 
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young Oaks, and hinder them from ever attaining 
a proper Bulk and Stature: For which reafon, 
when the Ground is in true Order, and in broad 
Lands, either with the Foot or Wheel Plough, 
make a Stitch or Ridge at a Bout, and ftrain in 
the Acorns by a Man’s Hand in two Thoroughs 
a little Diftance in the Stitch ; then rufi the Plough 
between, which will make a Hollow or Henting 
that covers and fills in both the Thoroughs at once; 
and fo on after this Way throughout the Field ; 
leaving between each Stitch or Ridge three, fix, 
or more whole Feet of whole Ground that is not 
to be medled with. ‘This high fowing on a Stitch 
will very much contribute to the Prefervation of 
the Acorn, againft the Damage of Wets and Chills, 
that in many Grounds is the Bane of all Things 
that grow therein. . 


Remarks on the Fourth Method: 


A the Acorns are fown in Stitches, or Ridges, 
£ at no greater Diftance than what is neceflary 
tor the Spread of the Oaks Roots, there fhould 
nothing elfe be fufler’d to grow but them 3 and this 
may be done by the Interfpaces being kept clean 
with Houghs, and then the young Trees will haye 
a great Advantage by this high fowing ; becaufe 
many of their Roots will ruh almoft level with the 
Ground, and be better water’d by the Rain’s De- 
fcenfion from the Top and Sides of the Stitches 3 
fo that here will be nothing more to do, than look« 
ing after their Bodies and keeping them from Mofs, _ 
_ the Growth of Side-Shoots, and thinning them 

where they are too thick. Ihave planted feveral 
Apple Trees in my Orchard in Stitches, that by 
this Means grow as faft again as thofe in the Le- 
vels: At Leybur# in the Valé, I have alfo feén 2 
fine Apple Orchard, that becaufe the Ground ya 
te at 
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flat’ and wettifh, they planted the Trees on high 
Ridges made by the Foot Plough, by ridging up 
four or fix Foot broad of Earth. So likewife either 
in the Vale or Chiltern may Oaken Sets be planted 
on thefe Ridges, alone, or with fallow Sets or 
Cuttings, tc. But here I muft farther obferve, 
that in laying by Acorns all the Winter to fow in 
the Spring, fome will judicioufly fpread them all 
over a boarded Floor, in a thin Manner, in Order 
to keep them from heating and {prouting, and is 
what will do very well if preferved ftom the Froft, 
which is another Enemy to this Seed. I knew an 
ignorant Perfon once keep Acorns all the cold Sea- 
fon in a heap in a Chamber, and fo fpoiled many 
of them and damag’d the Plantation ot Oaks which 
grew from the reit, few of the Acorns having 
efcaped a Bruife, or fpring in fome Degree before 
they were fown : But what added to this Misfor- 
tune, the Ground, which was a loamy Gravel in 
the Chiltern Country, had but one Ploughing al- 
lowd it off a Stubble, and then the Acorns were 
ploughed in fo deep that many never came thro’ 
and thofe that did, at twenty Years Growth, were 
feraggy, ftunted, poor, fmall Oaks, leaving befides 
the Ground at leaft half Treelefs. 

Oak peeled as it ftands, and remaining fo two or 
three Years, hardens the Sap almoft like unto 
Heart. 

An Oak fell’d in Winter, and another in April 
the firft rotted when the laft was found. 

Right Englifb Oak makes a Cask that will laft as 
long again as that of Norway: Norway Oak is 
commonly fo porous, that if you put fome Spittle 
at the End of a Stave a Foot or more long, and 
blow at the contrary End, it will fputter like a 
Piece of Cane, if the Grain runs ftrait, and there 
isno Knot between. Buc found Englifh Oak, cut 

D down 
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down at a right Age from a good Soil, is general- 
ly cf too clofe Parts to admit of fuch a Proof. 

An Oaken thrafhing Floor was laid half with 
Planks foak’d in black Pond Water, and the other 
half with unfoak’d Planks; at fourteen Years End 
the firft was found, when the laft was rotten at the 
Boitom Side. 

Oaks made Pollards, is quite wrong; for while 
its flow Shoots are growing, the Body of the ‘Tree 
is rotting. Oak will grow better in wet than dry 
Ground. I have heard of a tranfplanted one in a 
moift Suil pay 87 at fifty Years Growth. 


A Fifth Way. 


T Pottex-End, about two Miles from me, (I 
am told by a Perfon now living that faw it) 
there was, about forty Years ago, half an Acre of 
Land fowed with moft Sorts of Seeds of Wood, 
that the Owner could get amongft, which were 
Hazel Nuts; thefe invited the Boys as carefully to 
carry them off, as he brought them on; which 
Accident fo inftamp’d the Tranfaction on the Me- 
mory of thofe that were the Gatherers of the Nuts 
at that Time, as caufed them to remember the 
Matter (as they fay) truly well. And there is now 
on the fame Piece of Ground, good Oaks, Beech, 
Ath, €¢. that grow very well from the Perfon’s 
harrowing all the Seeds in, which as foon as done, 
he fowed Hens Dung all over the fame, that by 
the Winter Rains was wafhed in before the next 
Summer: This Method was attended with great 
Succefs, for the Fowl Dung made the Seeds puth 
up.and run vigoroufly, fo that they overcame the 
Weeds and made their Progrefs, without their 
Hindrance. 


Remarks 
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Remarks on the Fifth Method. 
‘HIS Way is full Sowing and full Dreffing 


at one and the fame Time, which admits ot 
no other Improvement, than cleaning, fencing in, 
pulling off the lateral Shoots as they appear, and 
thinning where they are too thick. 


Al Sixth Way. 


Here is in my Neighbourhood a Man that 
the Farmers in general allow to underftand 
Country A fiairs very well, and is often imployed in 
Wood Work, who fays, that if a Piece of Ground 
is defigned for a Wood of Oak, there is not (in 
his Opinion) a better Way to obtain it, than to 
plough, dung, and let it run over with wild Grafs 
and Weeds, which it will do in one Summer, and 
at the End thereof, about A//bollantide or fooner, 
to fow four Bufhel of Acorns, or more, broad Catt 
on each Acre thereof; and do nothing more tha: 
fence in the Ground from Damage of Catile, to 
have a Wood the quickeft and in the beft Manner 
of all others - his Reafons for fo doing are 
thefe, viz. 

Firft, This Grafs and Weeds, by its large Bur- 
then, will caufe a great Hollownefs on the Surface 
of the Ground, which by its dying on the fame, 
becomes one of the beft Manures, not only by help- 
ing to keep in the Spirit of the Earth, which all 
Shades certainly contribute too, but returns faline, 
nitrous, and fulphurous Qualities back again, by 
the Dung and Dreffing this rotted Fogg makes, 
and thereby brings the Ground under a gradual 
Fermentation, and hollow, fpungy Texture of Parts, 
as is moft evidently felt by the foft, hollow ‘Tread 
of one’s Foot in woody Grounds; or where a good 

DP 3 Crop 
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Crop of Peas, or other Stover in great Quantities 
has been taken off. | 
Secondly, ‘Chat this and all Ground has fuch a 
Suction and Attraction inherent to its Nature (as 
being the Mother of all Things) as will eagerly 
draw all Sorts of Seeds into its Surface; and there- 
fore it is, that the Earth freely receives and fhel- 
ters the Acorn, fo that it will lie in this loofe mel- 
low, moift, warm Earth; and by next Summer 
grow with great Vigour, and be defended from the 
Damage of Droughts by the Cover of this Grafs 
and Fogg; which by yearly confuming on_ the 
Ground, becomes a yearly Drefling to the young 
Oaks, and will pufh them on with great Fertility. 


Remarks on the Sixth Method. 


Can't fay, but this Way has a Probability of 
Succefs attending it, by reafon it is fo near 

that of Nature; for in a four Acre Meadow of 
my own, adjoyning to my Houfe, there were rec- 
kon’d by the Mowers to be two hundred young 
Oaks, about fix Inches long, that {pontaneoufly 
grow up from the Acorns that were brought there 
by the greateft Artifts in the World, the Fowls and 
Mice 3 who made this Piece of Ground their Ren- 
dezvous to feed on the Acorns, that they collected 
and brought from the adjacent Woods. My Num- 
ber are fifteen inclofed Fields, confifting of Mea- 
dows and ploughed Grounds, nine others I rent of 
our Parfon: Now in all the ploughed and meadow 
Fields, I believe I may fay, there were growing 
this Summer, 1732, great Numbers of young Oaks 
from the Acorns that Birds and Mice brought on 
the Ground, from Trees that the Year before were 
almoit full of them ; by which it appears, that the 
Fowls and Mice are the firft Bringers on, and Sow- 
ers 
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ers of the Acorns in the Meadows and ploughed 
Grounds ; becaufe its Body being a large Solid, 
cannot be fuppofed to be featter’d over fuch 
Grounds by the Wind; and why the Meadow, or 
any other fmooth ploughed Ground {fhould have a 
greater Share of this Seed, than the rough, clotty 
Land, is ealily accounted for: Becaufe here is fmooth 
Walking, and ealier Accefs to each others Com- 
pany, which is agréeable to Fowls as well as Beafts ; 
and here is the Place that they are beft acquainted 
with, from their ufual frequenting at other Times 
in the Year, in queft of Worms, Snails, &s¢. which 
in the rough Grounds cannot be fo pleafant, be- 
caufe they there muft look before they ftep, and 
fo lofe in a great Meafure their Enjoyment in feed- 
ing on this delicious Food, which they are always 
moft pleafed with, when they can eat it in an un- 
obftructed Piece of Ground : Here it is then that 
they fcatter this Seed, and fometimes leave it on 
the fame by Way of Magazine, and Provifion 
againft their next Hunger; and fometimes they 
bring to thefe Places Branches of Acorns which 
are not always eaten; at other Times they are 
fuddenly feared and frighted from the Spot of 
Ground, which in their precipitated Fright caufes 
them to leave and forget the Acorns they lately 
brought, and that chiefly by the Rook, Crow, and 
Jay: ‘The Rook upon this Account is the bufieft, 
and moift common Fowl of all others, by Reafon 
of their greater Numbers ; and it is difputed by 
fome, whether they don’t bring feveral Acorns in 
that Bag which generally hangs under the old one’s 
‘Throat, and difgorge them as Pigeons do Peas and 
Beans at their Pleafure: We are very fenfible they 
bring Worms and Water in this Bag, to feed their 
young ones with 5 and nothing but the Bignefs of 
the Acorn makes us doubt their not doing fo by 
this, in order to make their Hoards at the Bottom 

| of 
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ofa iurze-buth, and other Places, which the Furze~ 
men often find, as well as Walnuts that the Rooks 
thruft in with their Beaks; by which Means, are 
the many young Oaks feen on Commons, that are 
cut down when the Furzens are, by the Stroaks of 
their two-handed long Bills 5 for it often happens 
that a great deal of this Seed is envellop’d and co- 
verd by the Mofs and Grafs, that the hollow Earth 
in ploughed Grounds will readily and naturally re- 
ceive, nourifh, and caufe the fame to ftrike its Ra- 
dicle into it; where, at that Time of the Year, it” 
has more than ordinary Encouragement to grow, 
becaufe the Rains and Dews are moderate, and the’ 
Ground about Michaelmas ‘Time under a fertile, 
bearing State ; and by thus getting Root eafily, it 
fecures itfelf againft the Violence of the Winter 
Frofts and Wets. Jt is common about Marlow in 
Berkfbire for the Boys to follow the Rooks, to get 
the Walnuts they bring and leave on the Grounds 
there, Alfo in the Grove Meadows, a Mile below 
Ivinghoe, a Ploughman told me he had ploughed 
up great Numbers of Acorns and Walnuts this 
Summer, 1732, when he turned up the Ant-hills 
with the long, wide, fharr’d-foot Plough; thefe he 
concluded were brought thither by the Rooks, who 
feed on them there for their greater Safety and 
Repofe ; and thofe that were left, were carry’ d 
away by the Mice, tor their Winter Provifion ; for 
the Rook is a fubtle Fowl, and will {trip a Walnut 
Tree in a little Time, and will hoard them, as 
knowing they will be foon deprived of that Oppor- 
tunity, by their being gather’d ; and fo of the A- 
corn, I have feen them rid a Tree prefently, by 
their great Numbers. 

Hence it is, that | infer, that a Meadow or pre-= 
pared ploughed Ground, that lies at a fmall Dif- 
tance from a Wood of Oak, and in an undifturbed 
Situation, may poflibly have confiderable aaa 

a) 
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of young Oaks grow on the fame, befides what are 
produced by fowed Acorns and planted Sets, mere- 
ly by the owls bringing the Acorns, and feeding 
on them there, in a plentiful Maft Year. And i 
this Field, or Piece of Ground, lies in reach of the 
Wind’s Power, by which they may be convey’d 
from fome neighbouring Wood, Hedges, or fingle 
Trees, then will there be as numerous an Iffue by 
Afhen Keys, and Gollins of Sallows, Afps, and 
white Wood, as will quickly compleat this intend- 
ed Wood, and out-do the very next Field that 
was fowed or fet too deep. But I would here be 
underftood, that I am not a direét Votary for any 
certain Strefs to be laid on this Method of encreat~ 
ing a Wood of Oak, Beech, Ath, Sallow, &c. on- 
ly to fhew the Poflibility and Probability of aug- 
menting one by Fowls, Mice, and Winds ; for it 
may be depended on, that fowing and planting the 
Acorn and Set, is much the furer Way. 


The Seventh Way. 


-N fome Part of Hamp/bire I have been credita- 
bly informed, that it has been the Pradtice of 
fome, to plant a Piece of Ground with young Oak- 
en Trees, as being thought to be the quickeft Way 
of all others to get a Wood; but then this. Method 
is confined only to the Power of thofe who are 
Owners of a Wood already, or at leaft but to few 
others; and then they dig and take up a young 
Oak, perhaps of four, five, fix, or eight Foot high, 
with fuch a Ball or Parcel of Earth, as when care- 
fully carried and tranfplanted with the Roots in it, 
and put into Holes duly prepared before-hand, 
will grow, flourifh, and come to Perfection much 
fooner than the fmall Set or Acorn ; and by lofing 
Part, or all of its T'ap-root, will commence its new 
Growth:‘horizontally, and get its Nourifhment ens 
. the 
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the very beft Part of the Ground, I mean the Sur- 
face ; and this Work fhould be done in Ofober, as 
the very beft ‘Time in the whole Year 5 or in frofty 
Weather, by digging fome Time before about the 
young Oak, and as foon as the Earth is hard frozen 
about its Roots, then take up the ‘I'ree and that to- 
gether, and carry it on aSledge, or other Carriage, 
to the Place defigned, and ftake or fence it up ve- 
ry well, as direéted for the Beech ; thus an Oaken 
Wood may fooner than ordinary be brought into a 
State of Perfection. 

The latter End of November, 1732, was the firft 
Froft that happen’d this Winter, when feveral Pirr 
Trees, I believe twenty Foot high, and eight Inch- 
es Diameter in Body, were tranf{planted in this 
Manner, on a Common near me, with a Beech at © 
every ten Foot Diftance between them, for cover- 
ing the View of an old Houfe that ftood at the 
End of a Vifto ; the Turf was firft pared off, and 
the under Mould loofen’d ; on this they planted 
the Trees, and mounded them up with ‘Turf they 
pared off about the Place, which was fufficient 
with the Earth they brought with the Trees Roots ; 
putting at the fame Time, Wheat-ftraw between 
the layings of the Turf, to keep the Frofts off in 
Winter, and the Draught of the Sun and Air in 
Summer ; after this, they ftaked each ‘Tree with 
four Poles, of about ten Foot long. 
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The Nature and Improvement of the BEECH: 


'H E white, or filver Beech is the moft com- 
mon in thefe Parts, where we abound in 
Mountains and hilly Grounds of Chalks, Clays, 
Gravels, and Loams, which make confiderable Res. 
turns of Profit to their Owners in the Growth of 
this moft valuable Tree: "Tis this Tree that makes 
many Parts of Exgland happy in its Produétions, 
and chiefly, becaufe it will grow on the Sides and 
fteep Declivities of chalky Hills, where no othet 
‘Timber will thrive fo well; as may be feen in that 
long Chain of high Grounds, that runs from Dupe 
fiable to near Wallingford, which is above twenty 
Miles to the Weftward, and lies moftly contiguous 
to the fertile Vale of Ailesbury, =. 
_ The black-grain’d, or black-bark’d Beech, whofe 
Wood is of a longer Duration, will thrive, and 
make its plentiful Returns of Wood, and Maft, in 
the Flats and Levels of this our Chiltern Country § 
and, to {peak more general, they both anfwer fo 
well in any of thefe Grounds, that I don’t pérceive 
any Regard is had to the particular Species of the 
Beech in fowing the Maft, or making Plantations 
by Sets. But it is certain, that neither Sort of 
Beech will grow toany Purpofe in the large Vale of 
Ailesbury, or in any wet, moorifh Ground 3 yet will 
thrive very faft, and to a monftrous Size, in out 
Loams, Clays, and chalky Grounds, &¢. in the Chile 
tern; infomuch, that I knew one fell’d in Abridge 
Park that had one hundred and fifty-fever Foot 
of ‘Timber ih it, befides twenty-one Stack of Fire< 
wood Billet; nine Stack of Roots, and three hun- 
E died 
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dred of Faggots. Where alfo may now be feen 


great Numbers of very large Beech ‘Trees, as being — 
accounted by gvod Judges, one of the beft wooded 
Parks in England. ‘This utterly confutes what a — 
modern Author fays, That wherever the Oak thrives 
the Beech will, and that they delight very much 
to grow together —~ Whereas fome of the great- 
eft Oaks have, and do flourifh in this Vale, that re- 
tufes Entertainment to the Beech, notwithftanding 
the many Attempts that have been made by feve- 
ral to obtain their Growth there ; particularly by 
Sir Thomas Leigh, the prefent Reprefentative for 
Ailesbury 5 by their fowing the Matt, and planting 
young Beeches amongft, or near their Oaks, with- 
in a few Miles of that Town, but to no Purpofe ; 
for the Beech will never make a good Tree in their 
vale, fpewy, and wet Soil; nor will the Oak, nor,» 
indeed, any other ‘Timber ‘Tree, grow to any Pro- 
fit in chalky Grounds.; which obliged our Fore- 
fathers, as well as thofe of the prefent Age, to fet 
the Sides of their chalky Hills, €c. with Beech- 
maft, where this Tree will run up to a vaft Height 
with great Expedition; as may be feen on that 
worthy Gentleman's Eftate, “fobn Duncombe, Efq; 
at Barly-End, near me: Nor can I be of Opinion, 
that the Oak and Beech grow beft together ; but, 
on the contrary, I believe them beft in their own 
Company, becaufe the Beech grows too faft for the 
Oak’s Pace 3 and, as if Nature delighted herfelf 
with the entire Growth of each Sort, it generally 
happens in our Chiltern, that where a Wood of 
Oak has been fell’d, a Wood of Beech has fponta- 
neoufly fucceeded ; and when this has once got 
Dominion, it will be fure always to remain Mafter. 
This very Cafe has happen’d to Sir William Stan- 
hope’s Wood, about twenty Years ago, within 2— 
Quarter of a Mile of my Houfe, called The Great 
Hoo, where the young Beeches grow fo faft in the 
OOM 
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Room of the Oaks, that it is thought they will be 
fit to fell about twenty Years hence. 

This Tree furnifhes Boards for Outfides of Barns, 
Floors of Chambers, and for Threfhing, Wood ior 
Fellows of Wheels, Frames of Chaus, Ship and 
Mill-wright, Turners of hollow Ware, and even for 
Wainfcot : In the Water this Wood is faid to lie 
hundreds of Years without decay, which makes it fo 
ferviceable in Mill-work, €. that they have chiefly 
by thefe Means proved it Timber, which former] y 
in many Places was deem’d otherwife, particularly 
in Hertford/bire. A famous Inftance of which, hap- 

end between —— Ux/ey, Efg; Defendant, and the 
Re, Mr. Biby of Garrington, Plaintiff, about the 
Year 1725; the Conteft was fome ‘lime before the 
Barons of the Exchequer, but was at laft given in 
Favour of the Defendant, on Account of its Tim- 
ber-Ufes in Mill-work, Keels of Ships, and in 
Houfe-building, €c. fo that in Hertford/hive it is 
now deem’d ‘Timber, as well as before this ‘Tryal 
it was in Bucks, after twenty Years old, and then 
‘Lythe-free ; but if any Beech is fell’d, and another 
from the fame grows up, this is to be tythed when-= 
ever it is cut down, 


Of the Sap of Beech, and bow to get it out. 


BY HE Sap of this Tree is more deftructive to 
its Wood, than any other’Timber Sort what- 
foever ; therefore ’tis a ufeful Art how to get it 
out ; for ’tis this Sap that breeds the Worm fatter, 
and in more Abundance than in any other, caufing 
a fwift Rot and other Misfortunes ; which very 
material Point has not, as I know of, been yet wrote 
of by any Author ; and it is fo perfectly neceflary 
to get the Sap out of the Beech, by fome Means or 
other, before the Wainfcot Boards or Planks, &c. 
are made ufe of; that otherwife they will bulge 
i 2 out 
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out and in for many Years, as the Weather is moift 
or dry 5 and fo it will in Flooring-boards, notwith- 
fanding they are nail’d down ever fo faft; as I 
have proved in a Garret-floor of my own, which 
unfortunately fired by a Neighbour’s Houfe, but 
feveral of the Beechen-boards were preferved and 
laid down again, fince which they never ftirred ;: 
Therefore if the Sap could be got‘out, I doubt not 
but they would lie as well as other Boards, as 
plainly appears by thefe of mine that were fcorch’d, 
and the Sap burnt out : But in the two Inch Plank 
for Barn-flooring, where they are drove down with 
wooden Pins, they may lie well enough for many 
Years; if immediately after fawing they are thrown 
into a Pond or River, and there let lain four or 
five Months, after which they muft be thoroughly 
dried and layed twice. The Practice of an old 
Carpenter by me, is, to cut this Tree down in 
Winter, and let it lie on the Ground two Years, 
till the Wood begins to be fpotted or motled : 
then he cuts it into Planks or Boards, and foaks 
them in frefh Water; but if a Perfon had the Con- 
veniency of falt Water, I fhould think that would 
be much better : By this Time, he fays, the Sap 
is fo deaden’d and harden’d, that the Worm can- 
not breed fo foon, nor fo much in it ; and has him- 
felffome in good Order now, that were lain above 
thirty Years ago as Flooring-boards; for which 
Ufe, thirteen are commonly fawed of folid Timber 
a Foot broad, but more for Barn-fides, becaufe the 
thinner the Board, the lefs Power the Worm has, 


A Second Way, 
AS AY be made ufe of in the fmaller Sort of 


¥ & Beech Trees, whofe Bodies do not exceed 
twelve or fourteen Inches thick ; that firft thould 
be hewn and iquar’d, and Mortaifes made ready 
we ¢.¥ Ta ‘ Vahs: : 2 Oe er: me » : 6 for 
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for Plates, Chimney-Pieces, and alfo for Somers 
and Joyfts, €c. then they may be lain in Length 
and fupported at each Eind, fo that four, five, cr 
fix together may lie even and clofe together about 
a Foot or two higher than the Ground; under 
thefe may Furzen, Fern, Straw, Shavings, or Fag- 
gots be put to burn all their Out-tides till they 
have a thin, black Cruft ; this will fo embitter the 
Wood, and roaft out its Sap, that there will be but 
{mall Encouragement left for the Worm to lodge 
and breed ; becaufe the Worm undoubtedly has 
a Vafte, tho’ an Infeét, and therefore will confe- 
quently leave the tainted Wood, or die in it, and 
be prevented afterwards by this Extraction of the 
Sap, which is the prime Caufe of.their firft En- 
creafe. “Dhefe Somers and Joytts will lie very well 
next a Fire, and where their Ends do not reft on 
damp Walls; but be they any where, their Ends 
fhould firft be dipt in melted Pitch, as a Preferva, 
tive: I know of two Houfes that now have So- 
mers and Joyfts of this Wood; in one they have 
Jain fifty Years, as the Tenant fays, and the o- 
ther thirty. 


A Third Hay. 


Ccording to the modern Praétice, and, in« 
A deed, far the beft it is, inftead of cutting 
this ‘Tree down in Winter, as the ufual Way has 
been, to fell it about a Fortnight after Mid/iinmer, 
when it is reckoned in full Sap, or in its moft 
flourifhing State ; for that then its Juices are at 
the thinneft, and ftrongly employ’d in Branches, 
Leaves, and Fruit ; and then it is, the Body has 
the leaft Share ot Sap in it; therefore it will be 
much more run out, exhautted, and dryed away by 
the Sun’s Heat, than if fallen in Winter : Now the 
Benefit of this entire new Method is not 4 

little 
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little; for it has been proved, that the Wood of a 
Beech ‘Tree fo felled, has endured much longer 
- found, than that cut down in Winter ; the Tryal 
was by letting both thefe Trees lie on the Ground 
in the open Weather; and in very few Years the 
Winter Tree was worm-eaten, and began to rot, 
when the other remain’d clear and found ; fo that 
the very beft Way of all that is practifed in my 
Knowledge, is to fell this Tree in Summer, and let 
it lie one Year abroad with the Rind on, fome- 
times turning it; and then faw it into Boards or 
Planks, which muft be laid in a Pond or River, 
three, four, or five Months, till the Sap is foaked or 
wafhed out : This will keep the Boards from warp- 
ing in a great Meafure, and caufe them to endure 
forty or fifty Years on Floors, and againft the Sides 
of Barns, €2c. As to Capt. Cumberland’s Method 
(for which he has a Patent) of extracting the Sap 
out of Planks for Ship-building, by fweating them 
in hot Sand ; I can’t fay how it anfwers, becaufe I 
have not feen the Experience of it; But the 
‘Trencher-maker is fo cautious of getting the Sap 
out of this Wood, that as foon as he has cut them 
out rough, he throws them into boiling Water, 
which directly brings out the Sap, and then they'll 
keep their white Colour, and be more free from 
the Worm ; which otherwife would ina Month or 
two eat through their thin Subftance. 


Of the Management of the Beech, in ‘Timber 
Ufes, &c. 


BR \HE beft experienc'd Method, then, is to 
tell it in Summer; and faw it out direétly for 
Timber ufe ; for that a Tree fo cut into Pieces, is 
brought under the Power of the Air much more 
and fooner than when in one round Body ; and 
then muft be carefully preferved from the Sun end 
ef 
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Wet under Cover; where the Sap will be fooner 
dryd out, the Colour kept in, the Wood harden’d, 
and the Worm greatly prevented 3° for ’tis certain 
the Sap of a Tree is in two different States in a 
Year: In Summer, a fluid, aqueous Body, rarefied 
by Heat ; in Winter, a glutinous Confiftence, den- 
fified by Cold, which has caufed different Opini- 
ons about its Circulation : One Author afferting it 
to afcend and defcend gradually all over the Tree, 
as the Blood moves in the Body of Animals : 
Another, that the Sap in the North-fide is not 
always fo thin as that in the South, and theretore 
denies it that Regularity; and I have heard a 
Workman in this Wood fay, that that Part of the 
Tree that ftood to the South-eaft Afpedct, rended 
or fplit more trim and free, than the other contrary 
Sides; But however that be, ’tis allow’d, that the 
Sap is the immediate Caufe of the Worm’s breed- 
ing ; which being of a moift Nature, all Drynefs is 
an Enemy to it, and by Confequence, a Conferva- 
tion of jts Wood. In the fate great Fire at 
Ailesbury, there were fome ‘Timber Plates faved, 
that had fain fixty Years in one of the Houfes 
there, and fhewn by an old Carpenter as thorough 
found Beech. So great a Friend is Cover and Dry- 
nefs to this Wood, .as has been obvious in a Chair 
that was made of it, which ufuallv was kept by 
the Fire, and is now in good Order at above thirty 
Years Old ; when others that ftood in a more 
dampifh Place, rotted in feven Years. To avoid 
then the pernicious E-ffects of Dampnefs, that fud- 
denly helps the Sap in the Production of the 
Worm and Rot; I here caution every one con- 
cern'd in laying a Barn Floor with this Sort of 
Wood, that they do not lay the Planks too near 
the Ground ; if they do, they will furely rot in lefs 
than feven Years Time; therefore the beft Reme- 
dy is to lay them on Somers and Joyfts, wae a 

oot 
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Foot or two from the Ground ; for nothing decays 
it fafter than to Jet it lie wet and dry 3 feveral Far- 
mers of late have laid it thus, dry and high, and 
yet have an eafy Paflage with their Cart or Wag- 
gon into the Barn, by a Rifing made of Boards, 
with crofs Ledges nail’d on the fame, to ftop the 
Horfes Feet, like that by which Horfes and 
Coaches get into Ferry Boats; or by a rifing Ground 
made qn purpofe for this Occafion. Now there 
are two Ways of laying thefe Planks to threfh on, 
to hinder their opening at the Joints (which they 
are apt to do though laid twice) and letting the 
Corn thorough ; one Way is, to lay one Plank a 
little over the other at Bottom, but this lofes too 
much of it; the other is to make a Groove in each 
Plank, and put ina Slip of Wood, like a Lath, 
which the Carpenters call ‘Tongueing it: Some al- 
fo faw the Boards of Beech Feather-ede’d for the 
Sides of Barns, as believing they beft carry off the 
Water this Way. ‘The Price of this ‘Timber here, 
is fix Pence the folid Foot ; the Boards feven 
Shillings and fix Pence a hundred, and the Planks 
for ‘Thrething-floors, two Pence Half-penny a Foot, 
both fuperficial Meafure. 


Of the Seed, or Maft of the Beech. 


HE Beech excels all other Trees in Parks, 

€§c. for the Returns it makes of prodigious 
Quantities of fweet, healthful Maft, which greatly 
helps to fubfift the red and fallow Deer fometimies, 
for moft Part of the Winter, as I have feen 
in that of Afbridge, near my Houfe, which is fe- 
ven Miles about, and contains twelve or fourteen 
thoufand Head of both Sorts. The exprefs’d Oil 
of this Maft, I have thought very pleafant to my 
Tafte, and near as good as that of Olive, and 1s 
faid to yield two Gallons from one Buthel ; then if 
one 
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one.hundred and eight ‘Trees on an Acre, at twen- 
ty Foot Diftance, were to afford five Buthels on 
each (inftead of fifty as fome reckon) that would 
amount to five hundred and forty Buthels, which, 
according to this Calculation, will produce one 
thoufand and eighty Gallons of Oil, that may very 
well be allowd worth three Shillings per Gallon ; 
and if only out of that Sum, one Shilling was to 
come clear to the Owner, what an immentfe Profit 
mutt here be to thofe that have great Numbers of 
Acres of this Wood, befides the Benefit of the 
‘Vimber’s Growth ? Noris the Hulls without their 
Valuc, for of this the Poor fweep up great Store 
for their Winter Firing ; and when the Maft hap- 
pens to be plentiful (which commonly is every fe- 
cond or third Year) we Farmers generally get our 
Hogs almoft half tatted, before we put them up 
for Bacon. ‘he Leaves, if gather’d before the 
‘Froft, and about the ‘Lime of their Fall, makes 
the beit of Mattrefies to lie under a Feather-bed, 
or otherwiie, that will continue {weet feven or 
eight Years, by their ‘Lendernefs and loofe lying ; 
fo that the Wood and Leaves make both Houfe 
and Bed, and the former the beft of Firing ; of 
which J have fent feveral Stacks to Mr. Roger Wil- 
liams, at his Houfe ia St. “fames’s Street, who 
makes a great Confumption thereof. 


To raife a Beech Wood from Seeds or Sets. 
HE Beech by its large Bud, difcovers to 


the Country-man about Chri/tizas, that there 
will be a Probability of a Matt Seafon the fucceed- 
ing Suminer; and when the feedy Bloom out of 
this Bud fhews itfelf, as it will fometimes near‘an 
Inch or two long, with a Sort of rough Head, 
fomewhat like a Golling in 4pri/, it is then a 
Confirmation, if the Extremity of Weather does 
pr not 
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not deftroy it. Beeches are beft raifed from their 
Matt, which are ufually ripe fome Time in Ofober 
or November, when they fhould be gather’d and di- 
rectly fown, on Ground that has before been fuffi- 
ciently ploughed into a Finenefs, and duly ma- 
nured : Butit this Work is deterred till the Spring, 
then the Seed muft be laid in dry’d Sand, and not 
into that which is wet or damp ; for then 
their Radicles will be in Danger of fprouting be- 
fore the fowing Seafon comes on, and that is when 
the great Frofts and Colds are moftly over, which 
happens fometimes in February. ‘This Seed differs 
from all other Timber Sorts, in that it comes firft 
up with the Seed on its Head, opening in two 
Parts like a Kidney-bean, then fucceed two Leaves, 
and fo proceeds ; ’tis therefore that this Seed muft 
be order’d accordingly 3 for as it is obliged to 
make its Way out of its native Mould, under the 
Difadvantage of fuch a large open Head, it re- 
uires a light, hollow Earth, wherein this Seed is 
eon, otherwife it will lie and rot, as not being a- 
ble to make its Way through ; fo that to fow it 
in a ftiff, clotty Soil, and to plough it in under 
‘Thorough, or to fet it deep, is downright burying 
it, to the Owner's Lofs and Difappointment : And 
as this Defeription of the Seed, and Caution of its 
firit Management, has been wanting in all Authors 
{ ever met with ; J fhall therefore advife my 
Reader to fow two Buthels of this in its Hull, or 
without, on an Acre, broad Caft, on broad Lands, 
well harrow'd in both Ways, on fuch Ground, and 
at juch ‘lime as is before directed ; fo that I fhall 
not further enlarge on this Particular, becaufe 
what I have writ of the Acorn may fuffice, in fhew- 
ing the further ordering of this 5 I fhall only add, 
notwithftanding all that is, or can be faid of the 
feveral Methods, to get a Wood, either of Oak, 
Beech, Ath, and many others, yet is there none fo 
perfect 
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perfect and genuine as that which is raifed direGly 
from the Seed ; becaufe no tranfplanted Set or 
‘Tree can poilibly be taken trom one, and replant- 
ed in another Earth without Violence done to 
fome of its fine Capillary Roots, which has been 
the Occafion of many ill Confequences, too long 
here to enumerate ; and therefore the Second-hand 
Way is only to be made ufe of, where the firft 
eant conventently be done; for ’tis obvious to 
common Reafon, that the Root of any T'ree has 
the moft propitious Opportunity of making its gra- 
dual Growth from its Radicle or Sprout, that 
never afterwards meets with Oppofition as tran{= 
planted ones do, that are not naturalized to the 
Ground 5 which is the Caufe that their genial 
Roots pufh with more Vigour, grow ftronger, and 
ftand in Need of lefs watering, than the replanted 
ones do: Nor do I believe a Tree will be fo good 
‘Timber, as that raifed on the Spot from its Seed ; 
and, for ought I know, it may be the real Reafon, 
why the Elm that is generally tranfplanted, is of= 
ten a more fhaken fhatter’d T'ree in its Body, than 
any of the Timber Sort are. In that Part of the 
Country, remote from Woods of Beech, the Matt 
of this ‘Tree may be tranfplanted, where it may be 
fown either in their Fields as aforefaid, or in their 
Nurfery-beds, in fhallow Drills well manured, as 
we do the French Bean ; and this either in Oober 
or February, and afterwards tranfplanted into ano- 
ther Bed, at a Foot afunder, till they are of fuch 
a Bignefs as is defired, to plant out for good in a 
Hedge or Field : However, as I am now writing 
from a woody Country, where Beechen Sets may 
be had in many Places ; I fhall enlarge on the Pro- 

agation thereof, as being made ule of by many 
Sie as the readieft Way, particularly to raife 
Hedges with. In our Woods of Beech, arife fpon- 
tancoufly great Numbers of young Shoots, which 
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about Ofober (tor that is the very beft Time) may 
ealily-be drawn by a Man’s Hand, efpecially if great 
Rains have lately fell before 5 thefe, I fay, may be 
had of any Size, but the beft, in my Opinion, are 
thofe of twoF oot long; for then the Set has commonly 
a good Root, which a fmaller one has not : Thefe 
mutt not have their ‘Tops cut off, for then they 
will not grow, as feveral have experienced, that 
would not be convine’d, till Tryal warranted the 
Truth ; and of this Authors haye hitherto been 
deficient in their Writings, but the Side-branches 
ought not to be cut off, till they are at a fufficient 
Height, and not then clofe to the Body ; for the 
Beech either in Set or Tree, does not agree with 
the E.dge-tool, like fome others : This Order then 
to obtain a Wood by ‘Tranfplantation, I propofe 
to perform two feveral Ways: Firft, let the Ground 
be well fenced, ploughed, and manured in broad 
Lands ; then on this level Earth run a Line crofs 
the Field, and at every ten or twenty Foot Diftance, 
plant one cr more of thefe Sets on the Surface; 
and mould it up with a Border, putting a little 
Kern between, and fome on the Top, leaving 4 
imail Jtollownefs or Dith about the Root, in the 
Manner Cucumbers are fet in a Garden, for the 
Water the better to defcend te the Root; and 
when one Row is done, then to move the Line to 
ten or twenty Foot further, and fo on; thefe may 
be kept water’d and houghed, according to the Plea- 
fure of the Owner, and artificia) or natural Grafs, 
enjoy'd in the Interfpaces, €c.. Secondly, by the 
Plough, the Ground may be fo gather’d into a four 
‘Thorough'd-ftitch or Ridge, and on that may be. 
made a ‘Thorough or Gutter, by drawing the 


Plough once through the upper Part of it ; in this 


may be planted at every ten or twenty Foot Dif- 
tance a young Beech, and the reft of the Stitch 
fill’d up in a Row with Sets of Hazel, Sallow, and 
‘ 4 : ‘ ps ys a % i oy - a * , 5: eee | other 
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ether Underwood, but fo that each Beech muft be 
planted in one Row, againft the middle Vacancy 
in the other Row that is to be at tix Foot Dit- 
tance : This Way will give an Opportunity to keep 
the Interfpaces, as I have faid before, clean, that 
the Roots may not be impeded by Weeds, and 
thereby better water'd by the Defcent of the Land 
between the Rows, as may be feen at Sir Thomas 
Seabright’s Grounds, near Market-Street : By this 
Method, the Trees and Underwood are alfo better 
preferved againit Thieves; for here a cut Stick 
may be eatily miffed, when thofe planted promif- 
cuoufly are difficult of Difcovery, which has fo en- 
couraged this Sort of Kapine, that 1 have feen a 
young Beech of I believe twenty Years old, that 
was cut down, the Stump daub‘d over with Dirt, 
and was carrying away on a Fellow’s Shoulder, 
when I met him in the Wood. ; 

But before I finifh this Article of raifing a Beech 
W ood by Seed, I add, that whenever this is to be 
done on the Side of a chalky or any other Hill3 
the beft Way will be to perform it with the Help 
of the Kentifb Wheel ‘Turn-rife Plough, and that 
becaufe this noble Inftrument will plough all the 
Ground one Way, at going backward and forward, 
which none of our Hertfordfbire or any other 
Ploughs can do ; and remember with this fame to 
plough the Ground beforehand into a fine 'Tilth, 
well dung’d and manured. ‘Then the laft Time, 
fow this triangular Seed clear of its common rough 
Hull, two or three Bufhels on one Acre broad Catt 
and plough it under Thorough; for that in fuch a 
loofe chalky Land, this Way will help to make 
the young Shoots ftand faft, and preferve the Seeds 
from Fowls, there being no Danger of burying 
the Seeds as in ‘tiff flat Soils. The Benefit of this 
Operation confifts alfo, in that you turn all the Vho- 
rough downwards, that the common Ploughs om 
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both Ways; four if in this Situation you were to turn 
the Ground upwards, it would be apt to fall down 
again, and fo fpoil the Undertaking. ‘This Sort of 
Plough, with moft others, I furnifh any Perfon with 
to any Part of Exgland, Scotland, or Ireland, at rea- 
fonable Rates : But where the Beech Matt Seed is 
to be fown in a flat clayey or other {tiff Land, then 
after the laft Ploughing, and before the Earth is 
harrow’d, fow your Seed broad Caft on the rough 
Ground, and harrow once in a Place long Ways, 
and once in a Place crofs Ways ; or if the Land is 
between ftiff and light, then fow half ) our Seed un- 
der ‘Thorough, and harrow it in. Beech has 
no Heart, as being all alike in its Body ; the Elm 
has Heart; the Oak has Heart; the Cherry Tree 
has Heart; the Aquatick has a little, but the Ma- 
ple has none: Now if you foak Oaken, Cherry 
Tree, Elm, or other Boards in Water a Fortnight, 
it will make the Sap and Heart Part all of a Cc- 
flour ; nor can they be difcover’d, unlefs the Plane 
new fhaves them, which give a knavifh Carpenter, 
or others an Opportunity of exerciling a Fraud, by 
felling fappy Boards for hearty Ones. 


Of the Tranfplanting large Trees. 


N Commons, in Parks, and other Places 
where the Maft can’t be fown, nor the Set 
commodioufly planted, then a Beech of feven or 
eight Foot high, and three or fix Inches Diame- 
ter is beft 3 which to do, the Method that is fet 
down for young Oaks will anfwer here : There 
are feveral of thefe planted on our clayey Green, 
with the upper Part of their Heads on, and on- 
ly their Side-fhoots trimm’d up, with one great 
Stake drove into the Ground and faften’d with a 
Band to its Body, and then bufh’d up very well 
all round and high ; but if they are to be planted 
on 
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on Chalks, then a Hole muft be firft dug, and 
good Mould put in it. 


Objervations ow "Tranfplanting. 


7 Here an old Beech has been fell’d, in or- 
der to raife another from the Shoot, that 
might fpontancoufly get up from the fame Place, 
there has been feveral Panes of Paleing brought up- 
on the Spot of Ground to enclofe it : But it has 
been found by E.xperience, in many Inftances of va- 
rious Kinds, that there are feveral Sorts of Juices 
or Qualities in the Earth, with which it is impreg- 
nated by the Original Creator, for the Nourifhment 
of the many Sorts of Species that grow therein; 
each Particular having a Power to extract and im- 
bibe the fame, after his inherent Nature, peculiar 
to the Mode and ‘Texture of its Parts, which has 
been evidently proved, both in Trees, Corn, and 
Grafs ; for where an Oak, Beech, or Ath has been 
fell’d, and another fuffer’d to fucceed in the fame 
Place, by a Shoot from the old Root, or another of 
the fame Kind tranfplanted in its Place 3 it will 
either be defective in its Growth, or elfe not grow 
at all, asis obvious in fome of mine and others 
Grounds ; feveral of which Sort I have cut down, 
and what moft of our Country Carpenters are ap- 
prifed of, when they look at the Bottom of the 
Tree; therefore when one Sort has been fell’d 
the Root ought to be extirpated, and one of ano- 
ther Specie planted in its Room; and this Nature 
itfelf dictates to us, according to what happen’d 
to my next Neighbour, who planted a young Ap- 
ple Tree where an old one had been felled, but it 
grew fo flow, as provoked him to take it up, and 
put a ftandard Pear Tree in its Room, which now 
flourifhes to his Satisfaction : The very fame Rea- 
fon accounts for the fowing of Corn and ci : Tf 
| Wheat 
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Jey or Oats fucceeds one and the fame Sort of 
Grain ; or if Clover was to follow Clover, they 
would certainly degenerate in a Degree, and prove 
a Lofs both of Coit and ‘Time; which 1s the very 
Caufe why the Farmers in general find a Benefit in 
fending fome Miles for different Seed ; and “tis as 
certain, where an old Beech has been cut down, 
that the Ground about it is fo impoverifh’d by its 
long living in its Juices, as to make it barren to a 
Succeifor of its own Kind. 


To vaife a Beech Hedge by Matts or Sets. 


Y Maft, either in the Month of Ofober, or 

in February or March, it may be fown in.a 

Drill almoft clofe to each other, and then the 
Earth cover’d lightly on the fame, and over that 
forme Horfe-litter to defend them from the Froft 
and Sun, but not in too great a Quantity : ‘This, [ 
fuppofe to be done ina Bank of Mould, thrown 
up by making a Ditch of two Foot deep, and as 
much wide. But our common Method here is, to 
raife a Hedge by Sets, which is the quicker and 
readier Way; for of late it has been difcover'd, 
that no Wood makes fo ftrong and profitable a 
Fence on chalky Grounds, as the Beech; becaufe 
this will grow and flourifh there when others will 
not. It was about the Year 1718, that I planted 
about fifty Poles of Ground with Sets, and was 
efteemed by proper Judges to be as fine a Hedge 
as ever they faw ; for it was in fome Parts of it 
eight Foot high, and fo much Wood in it, as en- 
courag d me to make it laft Winter, 1731, by plaith- 
ing it down. When I firft begun making it, I pro- 
ceeded thus, viz. as I throw’d up my firft Spit of 
Mould, I planted my Sets of about two Foot long 


in the fame, and fo went on, planting them in a 
fingle 
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fingle Row, as near together as their Roots would 
allow me ; on thefe I threw the reft of the Mould 
that came out of the Ditch, but in doing it I ob- 
ferv'd, with a great deal of Care, to lay, chamber, 
and ipread their Roots, fo that the Fibres might 
not touch one another, but be kept afunder by the 
frefh Mould that was laid between and upon them, 
by which the Roots were bedded, and grew fome 
ime fingle in Virgin Mould, as is the Nature of 
the firft Spit ; and when the fecond was laid on, 
fome Horfe-litter fhould have been put between 
the Mould on the ‘Top, to keep the Froft off, or 
the Sun from drying their Roots the fucceeding 
Summer. In this Hedge I planted feveral white 
‘Thorn Sets, and both Sorts grew very well, having 
the two great Advantages of untryd Earth, and a 
Ditch to receive the young Roots ; the former by 
its rich, nitrous Quality, and the latter by thading, 
and watering the new fpreading Fibres. J alio 
took Care to pull up my Sets in an adjacent Wood, 
in a moift ‘Time ; for then fo much Mould kept 
to their Roots, as to fecure them from being dry, 
which I prefently tranfplanted (I think) in Odober, 
as the beft Time in the whole Year; for then the 
Severities of Winter not being come on, the Roots 
direGtly ftruck into the Ground a little, and thereby 
were capable of defending themfelves againft the 
Extremities of Frofts and Colds. Sheep, nor any 
other Cattle muft have any Accefs to them, the 
firft two or three Years ; for if they have, it’s 
_ wery likely they will deftroy them, by their biting 
the ‘Top or Side-fhoots, or elfe to rub them with 
their oily Wool, as to venom and impede their 
Growth ; and thefe are not only an Enemy to the 
Beech, but indeed to all Sorts of Vegetables in 
their Youth, from the Oak to the Shrub; and 
ought more than ordinary to be prevented here, 
becaufe thefe being of the Tree Kind, inftead of 
G running 
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running expeditioufly upright, will get a bronfy, 
bufhy Head, like the thrubby Sort, that now grows 
on /Viggington Common by Tring, occafion’d at 
firft by the Cattle’s Bite, or the People’s untimely 
Cutting, for here they have free Liberty at certain 
‘Times fo to do; and then the Beech makes not a 
quarter Return of Profit, as they will if they get 
high enough out of the Cattle’s Way with their 
‘Top-ihoots : Upon this careful Management, while 
in its Infancy, depends the Atter-fuccefs of a 
Beech Hedge ; even as it is with a Colt, who is 
check’d by being work’d too foon, will be fhackled- 
hammd, itunted, and complain ever after; fo will 
this, if bit at Top, or made too foon, before the 
Stems have Strength to endure the Chop of the 
Bill, and the violent Bendings of Part of their Bo- 
dies by plaifhing down ; nor will this Sort of Wood 
rightly endure making in frofty Weather, when by 
the Cut of the ‘Tool, it will fly from its Stem 5 
caufed by the Saps being frozen into a glafly, brit- 
tle Subftance 5; and allo, becaufe the Beech is more 
fpalt and fhort in itfelf than many others be. By 
Dunftable Downs, there was a beechen Hedge fet 
about ten Years ago, but a great many died for 
thefe two Reafons: Firft, They planted them too 
Jate, that the Drought overtook them upon the 
dry Chalk : Secondly, ‘hey threw too much Earth 
upon their Roots, infomuch that it kept off the 
nourijhing Rains from coming at them in due Sea- 
fon, and alfo much of the Sun’s Heat as was necef- 
fary to make the Rain more healthtul to them ; fo 
that this lies in the Difcretion of the Planter, who, 
to aviod Extreams, muft endeavour to lay on fuch 
a Quantity of Mould, as will in a medium Way 
let both Rain and Sun in. ‘This Beech Hedge will 
alfo profper in Clays, Loams, and Gravels, and in 
moft other Soils, except in wet, marfhy, and low 
vale Grounds ; here, indeed, the Aquatic claims 

the 
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the beft Pretenfion, as out-doing all others in Quick- 
nefs of Growth. I am very fentible of the two Ob- 
jections againft a Beech Hedge ; the firft is, that 
after its firft making, it will not grow fo faft as o- 
thers, as hating to be check’d of its Tree Growth. 
To this I anfwer, ‘hat confidering it will grow 
on a Chalk, where nothing elfe will thrive fo well, 
it ought to be preferr’d. Secondly, That as it is of 
the Limber Tribe, it is apt to ftart and bulge out 
in its Plaifhes, and fo become hollow, that Sheep 
may getin. To this I anfwer, ‘That it is true, as 
it is of the ‘Tree Sort, it is apt to get out of the 
Courfe its Plaifhes were firft laid in ; but when 
this Hedge is made by a judicious Hand, it will 
in a great Meafure be prevented, by obferving 
that thefe Plaifhes are not left too thick in Sub- 
ftance, where the Chop or Bend is made, for if 
they are, then by its Strength it will raife itfelf 
up; but when atthe Cut or Bend of the Plaifh, it is 
left thin and flenderer than generally other Wood 
is, it will lie in its due Order ; and if white Thor 
is made every fecond Plant, it will fo fill up any 
Hollownefs that may happen on this Account, as 
to prevent thofe Inconveniencies ; and if the Own- 
er thinks fit to let any Mafter-plant ftand to be- 
come a ‘Tree, he has here that Opportunity, by 
fingling them out, and letting them keep their 
‘Tree Growth. Before I conclude this Chapter, I 
have only this to hint, that a Carpenter who was to 
lay an Oaken-thrafhing Floor, put half the Planks 
into Water, two or three Weeks to foak out their 
Sap, and then laid one that was not wetted near to 
another that was, to prove the Difference; it hap- 
pend that at fifteen Years End, that the foaked 
ones were as found as at firft, when the others were 
-yery much rotted, 
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The Nature and Improvement of the ELM, 


‘HE two Sorts of Elm I here write of, is 
the Common Elm, andthe Witch Elm, with- 
out taking further Notice of the Dutch, than that 
it is infericur to both thefe in its Returns of Value ; 
or of the Seed of this Tree, which is fo much 
difputed by Virtuofo’s, otherways than what it is 
allowed by fome of our obferving Country Farm-. 
ers, to fall from the Tree fomewhat like a Butter- 
fly’s Wing in 4pri] or May. But as I never knew 
it practifed, to raife Elms by Seed, I fhall infitt 
on the common Method of propagating them by 
Sets, and tranfplanted young ‘Trees. 

Thefe Sets are generally got out of Hedges or 
other Places, from the Bottoms and Sides of the 
Elms, but better and in more Abundance after an 
old. ‘T'ree has been lately fell’d 5 which fhould be 
drawn very carefully in wet Weather in Odober, 
when the Mould about them is in a loofe Condi- 
tion ; for then it is we have the beft Opportunity, 
without forcing or ftraining their Roots, which 
certainly is a great Hindrance to their future 
Growth; and not only this, but all other Vegeta- 
bles whatfoever fuffer upon this Account : And I 
have often feen the very Skin, or Rind of the 
young Roots left behind in drawing, and then 
they'll never grow, at leaft never make good Trees; 
fo that where they can be dug up with the Spade 
or Mattock, and fome Mould preferved about 
them, they are then in a true State of Tranfplan- 
tation 5 and where they can only he had yery {mall, 
they may be enlarged by planting them in a Nur- 
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fery-bed, a Foot afunder, in Rows two Foot Dif- 
tance, there to remain two or more Years, till 
their Bignefs anfwers your Pleafure ; and then only 
to make ufe of the beft rooted ones, whofe Side- 
branches in the Nurfery nave been carefully pruned 
from Time to Time, which gives the Root more 
Power to forward the Growth of the Body and 
fingle Head, than if there were a Number of la- 
teral Shoots : And next to this Caution, is another 
as neceflary ; that the {mall Fibres, or Roots of 
any Set muft never be fuffer’d to be dried before 
they are tranfplanted, left it prove fatal to them 5 
and this I ardently prefs, becaufe I am fenfible, the 
Want of Care in this particular Article, has not 
only been the Ruin of many attempted Plantati- 
ons, but has deterr’d others from the like Jaudable 
Detign; and therefore, in cafe the Sets are got at 
fome Diftance, ( advife, the fmall Roots be di- 
rectly foaped as foon as drawn, which will preferve 
their native Moifture in them, till they are again 
replaced in the Earth ; or elfe to wrap them up in 
a Bundle of wet Straw, or in a Sack; the firft of 
which Ways will keep them in good Order, if fent 
by the Carrier one or two hundred Miles. 

This Wood in particular is fo prone to grow, 
that if an Arm, or Piece of its Head, from four to 
fourteen Foot in Length is buried in a Ditch or 
Trench, well manur’d before-hand, and cover'd 
fhallow with Mould, it will grow ; provided it be 
done when the Leaves are coming out, for then the 
Sap will run into Shoots; and alfo, if a Place or 
two are left open in fuch a Piece for the Shoots to 
come out at, as we do to encreafe our Sallows, €?¢, 
in Hedges and Woods. , 

But to be quicker in the Enjoyment of this 
‘Tree, young ones are often bought of the Nurfery- 
men, feven or eight Foot high, and three Inches 
Diameter, more or lefs 5 or if they are as big tee 
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they are better; which when well rooted, and fafely 
tranfplanted according to Art, they will, in about 
feventy Years Time, be at their full Perfection ; 
to accomplifh which, take the following Di- 
rections. 

If this Tree is to be planted in a Hedge, it may 
at the making of it be put into the Ground, at ten 
or twenty Foot Diftance, or as near as you pleafe, 
for of all ‘Trees, I never faw fo many grow fo large, 
and flourifh in fo little Room as thefe will, even 
almoft clofe together; as may be feen about thofe 
Grafs Enclofures, at the Bottom of Ivinghoe in 
Bucks ; which fertile Property of the Elm, I take 
to be owing rO-its being kept under a narrow 
Head, that is more agreeable to this ‘Tree, than 
the Oak, Beech, or Ath, or by its natural grow- 
ing fo, or from its fucculent, juicy Quality, with 
which it abounds more than any other Timber Tree; 
and if I am right, the Bark of this ‘Tree is rough 
er, thicker, and more fpungy than any other, 
which caufes great Quantities of Water to lodge 
therein ; for it is feldom feen that the Water runs 
down this ‘Tree like another; and therefore ’tis 
probable, that the Elm receives a greater Share 
of Nourifhment from the Rain, than any other 
Timber ‘l'ree doth; betides, as it is a ‘Tree that 
bears no Fruit, its Sap is wholly expended in the 
Production of Wood and Leaves. 

The Elm, as it affects a damp or wettifh Soil, 
more than any of the Timber Sort, its Wood is of a 
more fpungy, foft, and tough Nature, which makes 
it excel all others in Pipes, Pumps, and other Wa- 
ter-Works, will lie two or three Years abroad, 
without fuffering by Worm or Sun; and in that 
Time, the Sap will become reddith like the Heart, 
which fits it the better for making Bowls, and o- 
ther hollow Ware, that will laft longer of this 
Wood, and fell for more than either Beech or 
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Ath; Dreffers alfo, and Blocks of Elm, will not 
break away by Chops, nor will their Stocks in 
Wheels fo foon crack and fplit, as other Wood 
will ; it hardly refufes any Ground, for even in the 
moift, clayey Chalks, this will grow, but not in the 
dry, hurlucky Sort, and beft inthe black moift Loams; 
on all loamy Clays, wettifh Gravels and Sands, and 
in many low, watry Places. ‘Vhey are at this ‘Time 
much in Fafhion, for making Avenues and Vifto’s 
to Gentlemens Seats, where they will, the beft of 
any, permit their Heads and Sides to be cut into 
Divertity of Forms, which taking up but little 
Room in the Air, affords a fine, green, and lafting 
Profpect ; but the main Matter is to plant and pre- 
ferve this Tree aright: ‘Vo do which, 

In cafe it is on a Grafs Ground, pare off the 
‘Turf thinly, for two, three, or four Foot Diameter, 
more or lefs, as your Tree is in Bignefs 5- put that 
by itfelf; after this, put the Tlurt the Grafs-tide 
downwards, all over the Bottom of the Fofs, and 
the Mould over that : Upon this Surface plant and 
bed the Roots of the ‘Tree; then bring more 
Mould, and raife a Border fix, or twelve Inches 
high, according to the Spread thereof, putting 
Horfe-litter or Fern between the upper Mould, and 
leave it difhed or hollowed on the ‘Top, and alfo 
fome on the ‘Top of the Border, all the next 
Summer to preferve its Roots from the too pow- 
erful Rays of the Sun, except the Tree is planted 
. in a low moift Ground ; then, indeed, fuch Top 
Cover may do more harm than good, by hindring 
the Earth about the Tree from enjoying a free Per- 
fpiration, which is perfectly necefiary to the Growth 
of all Vegetables. 

‘The next Thing is to fecure the Tree from Cat- 
tle and Winds, which to do, I think it is not e- 
nough to fay — Stake or Buth it up —— Thefe are 
infipid Directions ; but on each Side of the Tree, 

about 
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about a Foot from its Body, drive a thicker Stake 
into the Ground, than the Body of the ‘Tree is, fo 
that they may be four or five F oot out of it; then 
nail Ledges or Crofs-bars againft each other, two 
at Top and two at Bottom, and ftuff fome Grafs 
or Hay between the Bars and the Body of the ‘Tree, 
to keep it from galling ; and then draw Thorn- 
bufhes perpendicular through the two Paw of 
Ledges, letting the Top ot them remain two or 
three Foot higher than the upper Bars, the better 
to keep Cattle from rubbing. ‘This Method will 
not only fuftain the Tree againft Winds, but all o- 
ther Injuries from Beaft and Vermin ; here like« 
wife is tree Accefs for Water, or Weeding, and for 
Houghing, if that is thought proper. ‘This Repe- 
tition I have again inferted, that 1t might be better 
remembred for its great Ufefulnefs. 

I planted a Burgamo, Standard Pear Tree, that 
I bought of a Gardener for one Shilling, juft after . 
this Manner, about four Years ago, on a gravelly 
Soil, on the Baulk or Hedge-green of a ploughed 
Field, near half a Mile from any Houfe, where it 
was never yet waterd by me, and yet I think it is 
as flourifhing a Tree, as moft in England of its 
Age: But 1 muft needs fay, where a Well can be 
conveniently funk, not exceeding thirty Foot deep, 
there an Elm Pump may be placed to fupply by a 
Water-cart, and Leather-pipe, the Growth of this 
new Plantation, and then it ts likely they will get 
the Start by much of thofe ‘Trees that are not thus 
artificially water’d. 

If it is arable Ground whereon you are to plant 
thefe Elms ; then it fhould be firft manured very 
well with old rotten Dung, and ploughed feveral 
‘Times, till it be got into a perfect Sweetnefs, Hol- 
lownefs, and Finenefs ; on this plant the Trees 
even upon the very Surface ; and then bring good 
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Mould, and raife a Border after the fame Manier 
as before directed. 

Such a Plantation may be contrived to great Pro- 
fit, by planting the Trees in regular Rows, in Odo- 
ber or February ; and the Ground about them laid 
down with Grafs, and not. imployd in Grain, 
which, in my humble Opinion, is far preferable, as 
I have found by Experience ; becaufe this will teed 
Sheep, whofe Dung and Stale is of moft Virtue in 
the Nourifhment of all Trees, and are lefs capable 
of hurting them by their Rub, than Horfe or Cow 5 
but then efpecial Care muft be had that they can’t 
come at the Body of the Tree with their oily 
~Wool; Nor will the Roots of this ‘Tree exhauft, 
and draw away the Goodnefs of the adjacent 
Earth, as an Afh or Oak will, whofe Roots run both 
deeper and broader in the Ground ; but affords a 
pleafant, healthful Shade by its Head and Body, to 
the Cattle about it ; free from thofe voracious and 
infanous Qualities, inherent to the Oak, Ath, and 
Walnut. Thefe Trees then fo planted (with their 
Heads cut off, or fome left on, as the Proportion of 
their Roots will admit of) will amount to one 
hundred and eight on an Acre, at twenty Foot 
afunder, which at their full Growth modeftly may be 
computed worth forty Shillings each, at one Shil- 
ling per Foot, though the current Price is from 
ten Pence to eighteen Pence, according to the 
Clearnefs and Goodnefs of the Body 5 which with 
the Benefit of the Grafs between them, muft a= 
mount to a brave Sum in that ‘Time 3 confidering 
fuch Land whereon they are planted, may not be 
worth fix or eight Shillings an Acre 5 and indeed 
it is Pity that more Hedge-rows are not planted 
with Elms; becaufe, as I faid before, they don’t da- 
mage any thing about them, as fome other ‘Trees 
do, whofe Heads muft not be trimm’d up as thefe 
may, and yet fo profitable, as to be worth in 
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‘Time five, or fix Acres of Land, that they may 
thus enclofe. 

Vhis ‘Tree when aged, or otherwife requiring a 
Renovation, by cutting off its Arms and Head, 
they then fhould be cut clofe to its Body, elfe the 
Stumps in ‘Time will become rotten, and convey 
the Water too freely, even to the: Heart of 
the Elm. 

As the Elm is not a proper Plant for raifing 
entire Hedges to tence our Field with, I fhall de- 
fitt enlarging thereon, as being a Subject rather be- 
longing to the Gardener's Province, where it is 
now more agreeable in Hedges for Walks, Ave-: 
nues, €c. for, according to the Proverb, A. 
Shoemaker ought not to go beyond his. Laft.: 
"Vis therefore that I think a Gardener and Farmer 
are different Profeflions, altho’ their Bufinefs has 
an immediate Concern in Vegetables, and I be- 
lieve are equally Strangers to each others» Af 
fairs. 

Elm Boards to dry foon were cut in March, and 
laid a Month in Water : Others were kept out of 
Water and dryed, they were both laid on. one 
Floor before Harveft ‘Time ; the unfoak’d fhrunk, 
when the other did not ; fo that to have them foon 
and thorough dry’d, foak them firft. Elm is more 
profitable to plant even in a wettith Vale Ground 
than White Wood : A Perfon in the Parish of 
Ivinghoe, in Bucks, planted an Elm himfelf, and at 
fixty Years. old he cut it down with a hundred 
Foot in it, that he fold at one Shilling - per 
Foot. He alfo planted a White Wood ‘Tree; 
that at fixty Years End was as big as the Elm, but 
it was hollow about three Foot from the’Root, 
though all the reft was found. It is true, that a 
White Wood often out-runs the Elm; but then as 
the latter fells for one Shilling a Foot, when the 
other but for fix Pence, the Elm is the moft yalua-~ 
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ble to the Owner. An Elm ftrikes his Roots 
as deep into the Ground as an Oak, with fome- 
times one Fork, fometimes two or three, and there- 
fore does not impoverith the Land like an Ath, that 
{preads more its Roots, and runs up higher than 
any other.’ ‘The Elms Roots, efpecially ‘in Win- 
ter, are the moft flimy of any ; a Man dug twelve 
Foot to come at the End of them, but he gave 
over his Search in Defpair 5 this was in a gravelly 
Soil at Frithe/den, in which Sort of Ground, it 
grows the more fpalt or brittle of any, infomuch 
that the Wheeler is apt to refufe buying it to make 
his Stocks of Wheels ; becaufe it often fplits in 
ftraining, when that which comes off clay Lands 
will not : It alfo grows more hollow here than in 
the red Clays, and fo it does in their marly foft 
Earths. —— An Elm was cut down in Winter, and 
at the next Spring it threw out young Shoots all 
over it. If the ‘Top of an Elm is no broader 
than the Head of a Broom, it will grow as well as 
if it was ever fo large, which makes them right to 
grow in Hedges, where at a moderate Dittance 
theyll do no harm; for this Reafon it is, that mae 
ny, when they plant young Elms, put their Roots 
into the Ground with a Body twelve Foot high, the 
Side-fhoots trimm’d pretty clofe, and the Head 
very narrow. The Owner of a confidera- 
ble Eiftate in Ox/fordj/bire, told me, he was fure an 
Elm would not grow fo faft in wet Ground as an 
Oak. —— Elm and Maple are firft out in the Spring, 
and their Sap will run out of their Roots at any 


~ 


Time in Winter if cut. 
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The Nature and Improvement of the 
WITCH ELM. 


| HIS Tree is a moft proper one to grow in 

Parks, becaufe of its agreeable Bark, which 
the Deer greedily eat in Winter, and have fo great 
a Love for it, that they will ftring it with their 
Mouths to the laft Bit, and prefer it to the Afh, 
‘Thorn, or any others: It is a Tree that grows to 
a great Bignefs, even to four or five Foot Diame- 
ter in its Body, and will profper either in Standard, 
Pollard, or in Stems, in Copfes or Hedges, where 
they will grow in many fine, high, ftrait Poles, and 
fhoot expeditioufly and large : The Wood of this 
‘Tree is tougher, and more durable, than the coms 
mon Elm, and ferves to make Coach-footings, Gates 
of Fields, Somer and Joytts, 8. 

This is reckon’d as faft a Grower as any, even 
the Sallow itfelf; for it fpreads its Roots near the 
Surface like an Afh, in Clays, Gravels, and Loams ; 
throws up Plenty of Suckers, like an Aps or Dutch 
Arbel, which is alfo a Quality incident to the na- 
tural Elm. 
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PR. HIS is a moft nfeful Wood to the Coach~ 

maker, Wheeler, Cooper, and Numbers of 
other Artificers, and is one of the quick Growers 3 
yibeipe per Sarg eho kee v ghly Tp ae ee i 
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becaufe its Roots, if high enough planted on the 
Ground, will run and fpread in the uppermoft Part 
of the Earth, beyond any other ; and therefore it’s 
become a Rule amongft the Judicious, not to plant 
or fuffer any Ath to grow near any ploughed 
Ground, becaufe of its voracious Nature, and the 
great Suction it makes in drawing out the Good- 
nefs and Heart of the Ground, to the depaupera~ 
ting the Land, Corn, and Grafs that is in reach of 
his horizontal Roots; and yet this Evil is very 
common, but chiefly owing to the Ignorance of 
the paft Age ; however, it has fo deterr’d many of 
the prefent, that they abhor the Sight of an Ath 
that grows near the Corn Grounds ; wherefore, to 
avoid the Curfe, and enjoy the Blefling, the beft 
Places to procure the Growth of Ath, is in Forefts, 
Woods, Coppices, Parks, and Commons. 

To get a Wood, or Copfe of Ath, it. may be 
done three feveral Ways. Firft by fowing their 
Seeds or Keys (that have been preferved all the 
Winter in moift Sand, to keep them trom fhrive- 
ling) over a Piece of well manured and ploughed 
Ground, which muft immediately be fown over 
again with Barly : Thefe two will fo well agree, as 
not to hurt cach other; for the Afh will not ap- 
pear till the fucceeding Spring, fo that the Barly 
may be got off as at other Times; after which, 
the young Afhes may be houghed and thinned at 
Pleature. 

Secondly, But which I think is much better, 
when the young Afhen Trees are fown, there may 
at the fume Time be fowed both Acorns and {weet 
Portuzcl Chefauts ; thefe likewife will be of hard- 
ly ans Prejudice to the Corn, becaufe in the firft 
Suamer, they'll only be employ’d in ftriking Root, 
under the propitious Shade and Shelter of the Bar- 
ly. and if a little of the Seeds of the Acorn or 
“nefnut fhould appear at mowing Time, the Scythe 

may 
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may eafily pafs over them : Now thefe two Sorts 
are certainly the propereft to keep the Afh compa- 
ny, by Reafon they ftrike their Tap or Mafter- 
roots very deep into the Earth, to feek their Food 
in a different Manner from the Afhes, that may be | 
left at five Foot Diftance each, and then one thou- 
fand feven hundred and fixteen will grow on an 
Acre of Ground. 

Thirdly, If it is thought better to get a Wood 
from the Set, or young tranfplanted ‘Tree ; then 
the Keys may be gather’d in Odober or November, 
and direétly fowed on fine Mould in a Nurfery, and 
coverd an Inch or two deep with Earth ; the fe- 
cond Spring following they'll come up, and after- 
wards may be tran{planted in another Bed, and fo 
brought up to your Defire : But here we gather 
the young Sets out of our Woods, about a Foot, 
or a Foot and a half long, or more, and tranfplant 
them forthwith : In this Management, great Care 
fhould be taken to get both them and the Keys 
from the Female-afh, becaufe that grows much 
fooner to a Jarge Body than the Male; now the 
Female has generally a clear, white, fmooth Bark, 
but few or no Keys, and loves low Places: ‘The 
Male has a rougher, knottier Bark, and harder 
Wood, has more Seed, and is more tedious in 
its Growth. It was about ten Months fince, that 
an Acquaintance of mine bought an Ath at North- 
Church Common, that contained fix hundred Foot, 
four hundred thirty-eight of which, he paid one 
Shilling per Foot for. 

Now the Method of planting a Copfe Wood, I 
have feen in a Gentleman’s Ground near me 3 firft 
they manured it very well, and ploughed it intoa fine 
Tilth ; then they gather’d it with the Plough into 
Ridges, at fix Foot Diftance, whereon in Ofober 
they planted Afhes, at twenty Foot afunder in 
Lines, and Oak, Chefnut, Hazel, Sallow, — 

ame 
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fame Row clofe together ; the Afhes were about 
eight Foot high, the reft fmall Sets; thefe all 
drawing their Nourifhment from the Earth in a 
Manner peculiar to each other, does not fo depau- 
perate it, as if they were all of one Kind, notwith- 
ftanding they fill all the Surface with their Roots; 
and therefore a Copfe Wood promifcuoufly plant- 
ed, will endure much longer than if it was all of 
one Sort ; and here is an Opportunity allowed be- 
tween the Rows, for the Hough to be employ’d, 
and the Ground kept clean from Weeds, and Ma- 
nure laid in the Interfpaces, to the great Improve- 
ment of their Growth ; and by this the Trees will 
force one another into the Air, caufed by their clofe 
Planting ; where, by the Drip of their Heads fall- 
ing upon their Under-fhoots, and the great Cover 
they are fhaded with, their lower Arms will be 
killed or fpoiled, fo that their Sap will be chiefly 
employ’d in the Growth of their Bodies and Heads; 
_ and then the Underwood will be fit to fell in nine, 
twelve, or fifteen Years, as it is wanted in Big- 
nefs; the proper ‘Time for which, is from Novem- 
ber to the Beginning of March - But here 1 mutt 
take Notice of a pernicious Neglect, that too fre- 
quently happens to the Afh Poles, which are ge-= 
nerally put together, after they are cut into upright 
Parcels in the Wood, and there let remain till they 
are fold : Now if they are not carried away before 
March, a little black Fly, that comes. in Swarms 
about that Time, or in April, will feize on and, 

enetrate into their:tender Bark, and there in a: 
ittle Time become.a fmall Worm, that afterwards 
will gnaw the Wood in Rings, fo that the Cooper 
cannot bend. them for Hoops ; but when the Fly 
has but juft taken them, the Cure is to throw them 
{nto a Pond, and let them he two, or three Days, 
till they burit and dic. But the bet Prevention of 
bas all 
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all, is to keep them in Cover prefently after they 
are felled. 


Of the Pollard Ath. 


\,N Commons, in Parks, or in any other Grafs 
Grounds, this Tree has an Advantage of alk 

others from its many and long Roots, which by 
their circular fpread, and high lying almoft on 
the Top of the Ground, are more than ordinari- 
ly capacitated to receive the fertile Benefits of 
the Horfe, Cows, Deers, and Sheep’s Dung and 
Stale, which is more or lefs obtaind as the Si- 
tuation of the Tree, and its fheltring ‘Tread in- 
vites the Cattle to fhade themfelves under it. 
The Pollard Ath is that which is made by cutting 
off the Standard’s Head, and fhould be lopt for 
that purpofe, before it arrives to a very great 
Body ; elfe the Wets will be very apt to get in 
between the Rind and the Body, betore the Wound 
can obtain a new Covering, and fo rot and perifh 
the whole Tree in a fhort Time 3 and afterwards 
all Lops fhould be cut off the Head of the Pollard, 
at nine or almoft at twelve Years End, before the 
Shoots get too big ; for certainly the younger they 
are cut off, the fooner the Wound is cover’d, and 
the longer it will continue in a healthful, bearing 
Stute ; but it has been obferved that the Afh, as 
well as all other Sorts of Pollards, grows flower in 
its Body, than they did when Standards ; becaufe 
the Sap which fhould caufe its Bulk, is employ- 
ed in nourifhing new Shoots. ‘This Lop, when | 
green, burns the beft of any, which makes the 
Country Folks rhime it, and fay, It’s Fire for a 
Queen. It is alfo of vaft Service among Deer, efpe- 
cially in hard Weather, when it ferves as a Sort of 
Subtiftence to them ; for on its foft Bark, both they _ 
and 
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aid the tender-mouth’d Heifer, will bruife and peel 
the Arms and Boughs quite clean. 

If you cut offthe Head of a young Ath to make 
it a Pollard, it will grow larger in its Body after- 
wards, but not fo faft as if its firft Head was 
on. Tf you cut an Ath down in the Spring, 
when the large black Bud is on it, the Body will 
rot into, Powder in little more than a Year's ‘Time, 
which fhews that Winter felling is beft for this 
Tree. An Ath has the biggeft Veins of any 
‘Tree, and a Heart and Sap Part like an Oak. Some 
are of Opinion, that an Afh is beft fell’d between 4//- 
hollantide and Chrifimas ; becaufe it is the firft and 
forwardeft Sap that ftirs. If fell’d when it is in 
Motion, it will be red between the Bark and the 
Body. | | 


Of Athen Stems. i ts 
N many Hedges, Numbers of thefe are feen to 


grow, as the Succeflors of cut down Trees, but 
whether they are here by Cafualty, or planted on 
Purpofe for this Ufe, it is wrong Management ; for 
thefe Shoots that grow directly from the Stem, rob 
their Neighbour Plants fo much by their luxuriant 
Roots, as to impede and hinder their keeping Pace 
in Growth with them, which caufes its Head to 
{pread, top, and drip on them to their great Pre 
jadice : [t is thefe that are more coveted by Cat- 
tle, beyond any other in the Hedge, and therefore 
more liable to be cropped and ftunted, which obli- 
ges us to preferve them for the firft two Years af+ 
ter cutting, till they are out of the Cattle’s Reach, 
though at beft they make but a hollow Part in 
the Hedge, and often give Room to Sheep and o- 
ther Beaits to find a Paflage into neighbouring 
Grounds ; fo that the Afhen Stems are indeed ft 
to grow no where elfe ss in Woods and as 

al 
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and here they turn to a great Account, in the Pro» 
duction of the beft of Poles for the Coopers and 
Chair-makers, by letting them ftand eighteen Years, 
which is twice the Time that is allowed to Sallows, 


Hazels, Maples, €¢. 
Of the Standard Afh. 
iS ee is ftill more pernicious in a Hedge 


than either the Pollard or Stem; for this, 
by its uninterrupted Growth, gets a greater Head 
than the reft, and fo is more capable, by its venomous 
Drip, to damage all others that are contiguous and 
inferiourtoit. But here the ill Property of the Ath 
does not end, for its Leaves are of fuch a difagree- 
able Nature (I can’t fay how unwholefome) that I 
have known a contiderable Quantity of Stout-beer 
fpoiled, by brewing with Pond-water wherein its 
Leaves fell; and notwithftanding the Beer had 
above a Years Age, yet neither that, nor the 
Strength of the Hop, were able to take off the Leat’s 
naufeous ‘latte. 
When this Tree by Miftake has been fuffered in 
a Hedge, or otherwile, to grow fo near the plough 
ed Ground, as to prejudice the Land and the Grain 
that grows thereon, by it Roots; then the bet 
Remedy next to its total Extirpation, is to dig a 
narrow Ditch, and with a Mattock to cut off all its 
Roots to the outfide of the plowed Ground for a- 
bout a Foot or two deep, which is full enough ; 
becaufe at a greater Depth, they can’t hurt the 
fuperficial Part of the Earth; then fill in the fame 
with the Mould that came out : Thus you may keep 
any Ath from hurting the Land, efpecially if there 
is a Baulk of Grafs between the ploughed Land and 
the Body of the Tree, as there is in moft of our 
Hertfordpbire Inclofures. | 


And 
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And notwithftanding this Tree is known to 
fpread beyond all others, yet fome of its Roots 
have been found to run fifteen J"oot deep into the 
Ground, and will, like moft others, grow fafter in 
the beft Earth, which it willinfallibly peel, though 
it will grow in moft Situations, from the Tops of 
Hills, to the Flats of Vales; and where a knotty, 
found T'ree happens (as they often do) to be well 
grain’d, they are of confidcrable Worth to the 
Cabinet-maker. 

The Seed that is in the Keys are flat, fome- 
what like that of a Cucumber, and is carried by 
the Winds, the Diftance of fome Poles from their 
Trees; but this is not all their Conveyance, for 
thefe Seeds being much loved by the great and 
fall Birds, are by them carried to diftant Places, 
where they peck out fome and featter the reft ; 
and in this Manner they have been known to feed 
a Piece of Ground at Dagual, near half a Mile of 
the Wood where the ‘Trees grow: Some again 
have enjoy d Plantations trom the Seeds that were 
blown by Winds; others have had the Benefit of 
fome thoufands of Pounds from their Produce, 
and all of their own planting. 

The Rinds and Tops of the young Afhes, even 
when the Trees are a Foot Diameter in Body, 
are fo coveted by the red and fallow Deer, that 
large, high Rails are frequently put up in Parks, 
Forrefts and Chaces, as Guards againft thefe arch 
Enemies ; Sheep alfo will debark the young Trees 
and Shoots in Hedges more eagerly when they are 
fatting on Turneps, as being a cool, refrefhing 
Food, contrary to the hot, bitter Turnep. The 
Mice too, tho’ a {mall Creature, are great Deftroy- 
ers of the young Afh at all Times, but more in 
Snows, tor then the Woodmen have obferved that 
they have peeled an Afh, from the Thicknefs of a 
‘Thumb to a Fork-ftale, a Foot above the Ground. 
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The Nature, and Improvement of the 
WALNUT. 


HIS Tree, for the many Ufes its Wood and 

Fruit affords, deferves the Preference to 
fome others for a Plantation; and now more than 
ordinary, becaufe of the great Numbers that are 
frequently fell’d for the Lucre of the Money that 
their valuable Bodies raifes to Succeflors of better 
Husbands than themfelves; their Price being from 
one, to two or three Shillings the folid Foot, ac- 
cording to the Finenefs of its hearted Grain, in 
‘Trunk and Root at forty or fixty Years old, when 
thefe Trees are generally at their full Perfection ; 
and fometimes one of them are fold to the Cabi- 
net-maker tor thirty, forty, or fifty Pounds; and 
as the Root is often a valuable Part of this Tree, 
it Jhould not be fawed or cut down at: Bottom, but 
ftock’d and grubb’d entirely up. Nor is the fap- 
py Part without its great Ufes in Stocks of Guns, 
Chairs, Wainfcot, and other Works, that the feve- 
ral Artificers make exquilitely fine, when done o- 
ver with its own Oil very hot, made by Expreffi- 
on of the Kernels, that are faid to yield three 
Quarts from a Bufhel of its Nuts ; Hie may alfo 
be preierved for eating, in cover'd Pots put into 
the Ground, fo that the Wets can’t annoy them, 
and then they’ll keep nine or ten Months, and eat 
near as well as at tirft; or if they happen to be 
dry, it’s only putting them in warm Water a little 
while, and the Kernel will fwell, and be almoft as 
good as ever. 


Their 
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‘Their Sorts are two, the Exgli/b and the French, 
the latter is a large, thick-fhell’d one, and is beft for 
pickling and preferving ; the former a {maller Sort, 
but much {weeter kernell’d, and may be planted in 
Grafs Grounds at forty or fixty Foot Diftance, by 
taking of the Turf and laying it by itfelf; then take 
the next Mould a Spit deep and put that by itfelf; 
then put the ‘Turf the Grafs downwards, and the 
Mould that came out on that; in which put four 
or five Walauts fo far. within the Earth as it may 
yuft cover them, if the Diameter of the Hole 1s 
three or four Foot: Thefe Holes thus made and 
planted, mutt be fecurely fenced by outfide, gene- 
ral Railing the Field in, or particularly round each 
Hole, fo that there may be free Accefs of weeding 
them 3 afterwards the Mafter-plant may be left as 
a Standard-tree, that in ‘Time will make both plea- 
fant and profitable Walks; and thus this ‘Tree 
will by far outgrow all tranfplanted ones, as J have 
to my Coft experienced ; for it is now near twelve 
Years fince, that I was tempted to purchafe a Par- 
cel of about twenty Years old of a Nurfery-man, 
fome of which, to the beft of my Belief, as big 
then as now in their Bodies, notwithftanding [ 
“planted them in a rich Loam, and three Years ago 
cut their Heads off, leaving at the fame Time a 
few Shoots on, to draw up the Sap; fince which 
they have fhot very ftrong, and now are like to 
make fine Trees: But if the Nut had been thirty- 
two Years ago put into the Spot’ of Ground where 
they now grow, I doubt not but they would have 
been a Foot or more in Diameter of their Bodies, 
which are not above fix Inches in the biggeft of 
them. 

Or if they are to grow in ploughed Grounds, 
then it muft be well manured and ploughed fine, 
before the Nuts are fet in at Nature’s beft Time, 
which is as foon as they are full ripe; or if kept 

till 
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till Spring, they muft be preferved in Sand all the 
Winter, and by fome they are fteep’d a while in 
Milk, juft before they are planted in February, and 
then they will agree Maik thrive beft in marly 
Grounds in the Vale; and alfo will grow in Chalks, 
Gravels, and Loams, and in moft Situations. And 
as | am now writing of planting Walnuts in plough- 
ed Grounds, it is neceflary to mention the great 
Inconyenience that attends the ploughing of the 
Ground between them, which by Confequence muft 
happen, altho’ the Trees be at eighty Foot Dif- 
tance, and that from the often Pailings, and near 
Approaches of the Plough, Horfes, and Harrows : 
And here I will appeal from the Theory Writer, 
to the Man of better Judgment, Whether the 
Roots of fuch a Tree, that is to run even with, or 
juft under the Surface, can make its horizontal 
Roots, and not be impeded by the often Repaflings 
of the Plough, that ihould penetrate the Earth 
with its Coulter and Sharr, a Foot deep at leaft in 
fome Sort of its Operations? If it fhould be ob- 
jected, that at that Diftance they need not come 
Yo near as to hurt them: I anfwer, That fuch a 
Plantation is liable to be hurt by fo many Acci- 
dents that may happen from the Horfes, Ploughs, 
Carts, End-turnings, and carelefs Drivers, as is 
enough in my Opinion to difcourage any fuch Un- 
dertakings : I muft own | have feen fome fuch 
Practice in the old Keztifb Orchards ; but it mutt 
needs be, where ‘l'rees have been planted too deep 
at firft, tor want of better Skill, which is the Re- 
verfe of the prefent Management ; and therefore I 
advifé all fuch Ground in the Interfpaces, to be 
fown with Clover and fine Meadow Hay-feed, €#c. 
in order for making fuch arable Land a good 

Sward. 
So alfo for that wrong Notion of planting thefe 
Trees in Hedges, contrary to the Rules of peed 
Lus- 
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Husbandry, as is well known to thofe Occupiers of 
Farms, whofe Interefts are concerned in the Re- 
turns of their Wood and tafe Fencing, that the 
thick, tall Growth of the Hedge is the fole Occa- 
fion of : Now both thefe great Benefits I will 
prove are in Part deftroy’d by fuch Trees; for, 
firft, the Drip of all Fleads of Trees are more or 
lefs pernicious to the Under-fhoots, as they are 
narrower or broader, and of a good or bad Sort ; 
this is often vilible in the thicker Woods, where 
the lower Arm (as I have faid before) and Branch- 
es are rotted by the Shade and Fall of Water from 
the upper Boughs, fo that only the Top Part of 
the Tree thrives, that enjoys a free Air and Sun ; 
and thus it is in Proportion with all Hedge-wood, 
that is under a ‘Tree’s fhady, dripping Cover. 

Secondly, ‘The Roots of all fuch Trees, by their 
Bignefs and Extent, have a fuperiour Power to 
imbibe and attract the Fertility of the contiguous 
Earth, whereby the Underwood is hindred in its 
Growth ; and here it is that Cattle takes the Ad- 
vantage of fuch weak, crippled Boughs, to make 
a Breach into neighbouring Grounds, where in one 
Night’s Time five or ix Cows or Horfes, or a 
Flock of Sheep, may do twenty Pounds Damage ; 
but this is not all, for Boys and others generally 
fpoil a Hedge to come at the Fruit, as being en- 
couraged thereto by this remote Planting, and free 
Acces. 

And for thefe Reafons it is, that many are fo 
far from raifing Trees (the Fruit Sort efpecially) 
in Hedges, that they have deftroyed great Num- 
bers that have been found planted by their Prede- 
ceffors. For I have known a Hedge, where of 
Sallow and White Thorn have growed without the 
Interruption of ‘Trees, that forty Poles at nine 
Years End has returned four hundred Faggots, 
worth twelye Shillings a hundred, 

Ree Indeed 
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Indeed where a Perfon is refolved to multiply 
Wood in Hedges, and prefer his Fancy to his In- 
tereft, then I muft contefs that an Elm from its 
narrow Head that it may be kept to, either by the 
Cut of the Bill, or clofe Planting, or from its fmall 
Leaf, will do lefs Prejudice than many others. And 
likewife the Black Cherry-tree, by the Farmers in 
this Country, is deemed to do the leaft Harm in a 
Hedge of any Fruit-Tree ; becaufe the Drip of 
this gummy ‘Tree is not fo infanous and venomous 
to its Underwood, as is the Afh, Walnut, €#c. 

It is therefore that I have been induced to plant 
feveral Rows of Trees on grafs Baulks, or hedge 
Greens of ploughed Fields, within about fix Foot 
of the Hedee ; and that becaufe their Roots may 
the better enjoy the Virgin Mould under the ‘Turt, 
and the Benefits of the Highway or Ditch, that in 
‘Time they may penetrate into, without any conji- 
derable Hurt to the Hedge from their Roots or 
Heads ; here alfo they are more fate from the Ra- 
pine of Thieves ; the Fruit more. commodioufly 
gathered ; the Windfalls better fecured, and the 
Cattle more conveniently lie and fhade themfelves 
under their Boughs, to the great enriching of fuch 
Trees by their Stale and Dung. 


* 
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The Nature and Improvement of the Black 
CHERRY, Ge. 


Everal good Properties of this Tree having 
S flipp’d the Knowledge and Notice of Authors 
both Ancient and Modern, I hall be the more fin- 
gular in the Illuftration thereof; and becaufe this’ 

| County 
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County of Hertford does certainly more abound in 
Plantations of the common Black Cherry Tree, 
than any other in England, and particularly the 
weftern Part where I now live, is as famous for the 
black, as Kent is for the red or flemifh Cherry 3 
and this I can't do, I think, in a better Manner, 
than to infert the Copy of a Cafe I drew up above 
a Year fince on that Account, viz. . 


“REASONS humbly offered in behalf of the 
Counties of WHerttord, Bucks, Kent, €%c. for 
encouraging the Growth of the Black and other 
Cherry Trees. 


HAT by the late Act of Parliament for 

: prohibiting the Confumption of the Black 

ant other Cherries, the faid Counties are mifera- 

bly diftrefs’d 5 for that the Black Cherry in par 

ticular, having many fingular Advantages belonging 

to it, is, by the Difufe of it in compound Liquors, 
render'd of little or no Service. 

Whereas this Fruit ts in itfelf of that healthful 
and cordial Nature, that it is a Corrector of feveral 
Sorts of Liquors, particularly in Moloffes and Malt 
Brandies ; alfo in Beer their Excellency is found, 
as well as in the wholefome Wines, Syrups, and dif- 
ftilled Waters that are made of them, whofe medi- 
cinal Qualities are beft known to the Phydician, 
Apothecary, €9. 

The black, wild Cherry for many Years paft 
have been a Sort of Harveft, both to the Owner 
and the Poor; to the firft, in that it is a Fruit 
that moft opportunely precedes the Corn Harveft, 
and thereby is of fuch Confequence to the Far- 
mers Intereft, that it often returns Money enough 
to defray the Charge of Inning his general Harvett : 
‘Lhe latter are ea ges in gathering them as ine 

oa | A pais ucs 
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fucceflively ripen, and fo become a Subfiftence for . 
{ome Time to their poor Family. | ) 
The Higgler alfo that buys them, fhares in their 
Advantage by turning the Penny at the London Mars 
ket, where they are generally retail’d twice, and where 
the Diftiller ufed to iurnith himfelf for making a 
Spirit from this Fruit, and correcting his Brandies 
by their falubrious Intutions. _ . 
_ "The Black Cherry in particular is alfo endowed 

with feveral beneficial Qualities ; for it is a Wood 
that is next ferviceable to the Oak, for the infide 
Buildings of Houfes, Barns, €2c. And becaufe of 
its long Duration and Strength, is of Service to the 
Commonwealth in general; and for its fine red 
Colour, which is. encreas’d by letting it lie two or . 
three Years on the Ground after it is cut down; | 
and then it fo.neatly counterfeits Mohogony Wood, 
as hardly to be difcerned in the Difference, both in 
its Grain and Colour, by the Help of a certain Li- 
quor that the Joyner flains it with. 

Again, this ‘Tree of all others is the moft coms, 
mon, and the eafieft introduced into our Woods 
and Plantations; here the Rooks, Jays, and other 
Fowl bring and, eat the Cherry they collect at 
fome Diftance; the Stone whereof falling to the 
Ground in a moift fhady Place, comes up f{pontas, 
neoufly and better than if planted, and often theres 
by obtains a luxuriant ‘Tap-root ; from hence, as 
from a Nurfery, we are fupplied with healthful, 
thriving Trees, which we plant upon our Com- 
mons, and in our Fields, in regular Rows, and: 
there improve them by grafting and budding:with 
Variety of the beft Sorts, which of late feveral have 
been found, to bear conftantly on thefe Standards ; 
a3 the May-duke, White-hart, Black-Orleance and _ 
the Morella; and this laft, which is the lateft of 
Cherries, has a peculiar Quality belonging to it ; 
it ig this that makes the moft pleafant Cherry 

en Brandy 
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Brandy of all others by its Infulion, even to come 
up very néar tothe Liquor called Turkifh Vilney, 
that ufed to be fold at Lovdow tor twenty Shil- 
lings per Gallon ;“befides, the Black Cherry Tree 
on a proper Soil, and when ‘right planted, is of 
fo quick a Growth, that: we reckon it is at beft 
in about forty Years, from the Time of tranf 
planting. , 

And, but in the Year 1730, there happen’d ma- 
ny miferable Inftances of Difcouragement, that this 
fine, ufeful Fruit met with ; one being by a'Te- 
nant between Chipperfield and Rickmanfworth in this 
County, who paid in Part of his Rent twenty-five 
Pounds per Annum for his Cherry Plantation ; and 
after having gatherd fuch a Quantity as to lofe 
five Pounds by them, called feveral of his Neigh- 
bours to view the remaining Part left on the Trees; 
and, as I am told, they computed them to be a- 
bout two thoufand Dozen, which he left to fpoil, 
as not defraying the Charge of gathering : And 
near Watford there are fome that have paid above 
thirty Pounds a Year to Cherry Gatherers (as 1 
am credibly inform’d) and my very next Neigh- 
bour has received ten Pounds in one Seafon clear 
of all Charges, for Black wild Cherries, though his 
Farm is worth but fifty Pounds a Year; and [ can 
fay, that I have fold the Fruit only of one 
Tree for a Guinea, and the Buyer gather’d the 
Cherries. 

And not a little has been the Cry of the Poor, 
as well as the Complaints of the Farmers ;. and 
J doubt ‘not but thofe Landlords who are con- 
cerned in Cherry Grounds will be more fenfible 
of this, when their Rents fink, which is now more 
likely than ever. | 

Thefe Trees we tranfplant out of the Woods 
at feven or eight Foot high, and about two or 
three Inches Diameter, in O@ober or February, 

BS without 
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without their Heads, which forwards their making 
new Roots; fo that the fecond Year following 
(and fometimes the firft) about a Fortnight after 
Midfummer, we bud on their new Shoots, what 
Sort is liked beft ; by taking the largeft Buds a- 
bout an Inch in Length off the ftrongeft, upright 
Shoots, and with a very quick Slight, before the 
Sap is dry, put them into a little Incifion of that 
Size firft made in the Bark, like a reverfed J, on 
which Nicety depends very much the good or bad 
Growth of the After-head ; this we bind about 
with Yarn very exaét, that all Parts of the Bud and 
Bark about it, may touch and receive a Communi- 
cation of the ‘T'ree’s Sap ; then at a Month’s End, 
we take the Jhing very gently off; and about 
Chriftmas after that, cut the new budded Shoot off, 
four or fix Inches higher than the Bud, on the 
contrary Side, with a Slope that the Water may 
not deicend on the Bud, which likewife mutt after- 
wards be kept free from all natural Shoots that will 
be fure to make their Attempts. 

There are many Sorts of Cherries, as the 
Kerroons, Orleans, Morella, _Great- purple, 
Little-may, Crown, Cadilliac, Pomegranate, Car- 
nation, Egriot, Merry, Clufter, Spanifh, Amber, 
Nonfuch, Naples, Biggarraux, King’s, Prince- 
royal, Arch-duke, Common-duke, May-duke, 
Biguar, and Dwarf: The four Sorts of Harts, 
Lukeward and Gafcoyn, befides the Kentith or 
Flemifh Cherry : Of all which Number, I only 
make ufe of the Kerroon, Orleans, Carnation, 
Kentith, the Harts, and the May-duke, and of 
them I think the Kerroon excels; this is a large, 
fhining Black, with a leffer Stone and more Fleth 
than the Harts, will thrive in any Sort of our 
loamy Grounds in the Chiltern, and will beft bear 
a long Carriage ; but like the Beech, refufes mof 
Parts of the Vale, and fo does all others that J 

know 
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know of, except the May-duke ; that lovely, great, 
red Cherry, that comes early and bears conftantly. 
Thefe budded Cherries are now vaftly improved, 
not only in young, but alfo in old Trees, whofe 
Heads are cut off about Chriffmas, leaving a few 
Shoots or Boughs on, to draw up or employ the 
Sap (otherwife they often die) which the very 
next Summer will throw out new Shoots, that may 
the Summer following be budded to quick Profit, 
as I have done by feveral of my own that are now 
fine Trees. Of thefe improved Sorts, both young 
and old, I think I have between two and three 
hundred growing in my Fields, that annually re- 
quire to have their Mofs rubbed off, and their 
Hoop-outward Bark juft flit down with the Point 
of a Knife in Apri/, fo that the inner one be not 
wounded, left the Gum iflue out, and the Tree die 
or pine: ‘This is of fuch Confequence, that a Tree 
will grow in Bulk more in two or three Years 
when fo ferved, than in fifteen if let alone: But 
no hot Dungs muft ever be ufed to the Roots of 
this Tree, for it is entirely contrary to the Nature 
of the Cherry, that always affects cold Soils more 
than warm ones. | 

Thefe, as well as fome other Trees, fometimes 
fuffer by the Honey-dews in the latter Part of the 
Spring, and in Summer, by their falling on the 
Leaves, and there, by its corrofive Nature furls 
them up, and breeds the green and other Flies, 
that afterwards greatly hurt the Fruits of the Earth, 
and the Cherry in particular, and are called by the 
Country-folks Ladlemen, becaufe they hollow the 
Cherry by their bite, and caufe it to fall; thefe 
and Caterpillars will fometimes fo feed on the very 
Leaves, that they will be-almoft eaten up. The 
beft Cure for this is burning Straw under the Tree, 
or throwing or {quirting a Quantity of Water on 
i. ‘There is alfo another Blight, occafioned by 
+ the 
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the eafterly and other Winds in the Spring ; thefe 
will fometimes, by their frigid Potency, oblige the 
Leaves to turn yellow and fall off, fo that the 
‘Tree will be almoft naked as at the Approach of 
Winter ; whereby the Blofiom or Fruit often falls 
from the Tree, or grows {mall and infipid. “ Ano- 
ther Blight there is by the Vapour, Fogg, or Mifts 
that arife from low Grounds, that in the Spring are 
often fatal to the young Fruits ; it was thefe that 
{poiled my Cherries this laft Seafon, 1732, that 
grew in my bottom Grounds, which lying more 
from the Sun’s Influence than the Hills, the Frotts, 
and thefe by their long Continuance in this Situati- 
on, prov’d deftructive to the Fruit, tho’ fo late as 
in the Month of May. 

In fhort, this 'Tree grows largeft and quickeft in 
Hedges, becaufe here its Roots meet with their 
defired Shade, for this loves cool Places and cold 
Grounds. Its Fruit hangs but a little while on 
them, about half'as long as Pears and Apples, and 
the Plenty of them in our Country hinders the 
Boys from ftriving after them. —‘They are diffi- 
cult in taking the Ground on ‘T’ranfplantation, and 
more fubjeét to Blights than Pears and Apples ; 
and ifa Blight fucceeds two or three Years toge-~ 
ther it kills them. —— The May-duke, White- 
hart, and fome other budded Cherry Trees, com= 
monly bear fo conftantly, that it kills them in lefs 
than thirty Ycars. 


CHAP, 
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The Nature and Improvement of the Worn 
bean, e7 Hornbeech, 3 


HIS is in great Reputation for both Copfe- 
‘ hedge and Wood, and is planted in many 
Parts, but more abundantly about Whetham/flead in 
this County, for its feveral good Properties, viz: 
ft is a Wood that will grow on poor, hilly, gra~ 
velly, and barren Grounds, and much more in a 
good Soil; but wherever it: grows, it runs into 
fine, high, ftrait Poles at a moderate Pace, and 
they very clofe together, and is not of that perni- 
cious Nature to kill his Under-neighbour by drip- 
ping on its Head ; as Sallow, Ath, Hazel, and Ma- 
ple will, which makes this fo advantageous both 
in Copfes and Hedges; for that a great Num- 
ber of Stems will grow and flourith in a fmall Quan- 
tity of Ground, and in Wood and Hedge will be 
fit to cut down in.nine, twelve, or fifteen Years to 
good Profit. | 
Befides, in a Hedge in particular, this Wood is, 
by a itrait, regular Plantation of it, no lefs orna- 
mental than ufeful; for here its uniform, clofe, and 
tall Growth makes it preferable about Walks, Gar- 
dens, Parks, and Fields, where it will carry its 
Leaves to the very Bottom : And here it makes a 
moft noble Fence againft the Trefpafs ‘of Cattle ; 
for, in its Nature; nothing of Englith Woods ex- 
cels it for Hardnefs, ‘but the Box, Yew, &c. the 
Plaifh of it being fo ftrong, that it will lie acrofs in 
a Hedge like a Rail, and not yield'to the Efforts 
of Horfe nor Cow, as feveral of the afore-menti- 
oned Sorts will, which renders its Poles of ashy 
ae: c 
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Ufe in Mills, fmall Rafters, Heads of Beetles, and 
Fyails, €%c. and fo far exceeds moft other Fire+ 
woods, that when it is burnt enough, the Coals 
an hold a bright Fire like Charcoal for a long 
ime. : 
I found a few Stems in a Copfe-wood that I 
bought fifteen Years ago, but they are not fo 
plentiful here, neither in Stems nor Trees, as in 
fome other Parts : However, our Neighbourhood 
now have begun planting the Sets in their Hedges 
at the Time of their making, and are moft expe- 
ditioufly raifed by thofe of an Inch Diameter; thefe 
may be alfo raifed from their Seeds fown in OG@ober 
or November (that are ripe at that Time) in plough- 
ed Ground well manured, and in a fine ‘Tilth, or in 
Furrows made in ftrait Lines by the Plough at 
any Diftance ; or by putting their Sets in a Bank 
made by throwing up Mould out of a Ditch, in a 
fingle or double Row almoft clofe together (for 
Hedges are feldom too thick as J can find) which 
will be an excellent Fence in Grounds of Corn, 
Grafs, or Wood ; and by thus planting the Sets, 
four Years will be got in advance, for the Seed 
will not appear till the fecond Spring after fowing. 
Thefe Sets may be found at the Bottom of Stems, 
both in Woods and Hedges, and planted in Oo- 
ber ; if in Woods, their Side-fhoots muft be only 
pruned off, but not their Top ; but in Hedges they 
fhould be cut at Setting to fix Inches in Length, 
for then they will grow thick 5; or to be more fure 
of a ftrong Fence, White-thorn may be made e- 
very fecond Plant, as beft enduring the Drip and 
clofe planting of the Hornbean, and will, by its 
more fhort Head, with the Help of an ad- 
joinining Ditch, fo fhade and moiften its Roots, 
as to contribute not a little to its fpeedy Growth. 
The Seed in its Shape, Bulk, and Colour, is 
much like that of St. Foyn, and will hang in a 
| Hedge 
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Hedge in a mild Winter till Chrifimas. here are 


fome of thefe Trees of a large Diameter in Lutox 
Park, and in fome other Places, preferved as Pol- 
lard, but are of flow Growths they will grow un- 
der other ‘Trees the beft of any. It’s reckon’d to 
pay double the Profit of the Hazel. It is much 
of the Nature of the Common Beech ; for if it is 
kept abroad wet and dry it will rot in fix Years. 
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The Nature and Improvement of the- 
Trini, Bice 


’ HE Lime, or Lindon Tree grows very uni- 

form in Rows to a great Bignefs,’ where 
their Soil is a good Loam, or a Loam with a Clay 
Bottom, provided it is not in a wettifh Place, for 
then it’s apt to rot its Roots; or if it is a loamy 
Gravel, they will thrive very faft, but not in a fharp, 
hungry Sort, for that will ftarve their Roots, nor 
in the dry, hot Sands ; becaufe in the firft Sort, 
where there is a ftrong, found Bottom, they will 
hold their Leaves till Adichaelmas, but in the two 
laft, they'll complain and be yellow a Month or 
two before that Time. ‘The Male and Female 
have different Productions ; the Male has a {mall 
Leaf, and a faft, knotty Wood ; the Female grows 
fooner, its Leaves larger, and brings forth fine 
perfuming Blofloms in the Spring with reddith 
Shoots, that gives a ftrong Invitation for its plant- 
ing before Doors in Towns and Country, not only 
for Pleafure but Health alfo, as being a very good 
Cephalick, and Affiftant to the Nerves to thofe that 
can enjoy enough of its delicious Scents. 
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It may be propagated by its Seeds, fown direct- 
ly from the ‘Tree, the latter End of Oober, or pre- 
ferved in Sand and fown in February 3 or it may 
be encreafed by Layers, buried in the Earth wit 
their young Shoots in Odfober or February, as the 
Elm is; or tranfplanted in fmall Sets taken from 
Roots of old ‘Trees; or if they are larger, and of 
a Foot Diameter more or lefs, they will grow, pro- 
vided the Heads are cut proportionable to the 
Roots ; and this Caution affects all Trees whatfo- 
ever ; for if the Head is left on when replanted, 
as was On it at taking up, it mutt not be expected 
that the fame Roots will carry the fame Head 
without languifhing, if not dying entirely; becaufe 
in this new Situation, the Roots have hard 
Work to ftrike in and naturalize themfelves ; and 
therefore they ought to have the Help of a light 
Mould, the better to run into, a little or no Head, 
that the Roots may fhoot the ftronger, and tranf- 

lanted prefently, that the Air dry not any of their 
Brats 

The Lime will not make proper Hedges for 
Fields, yet for Walks and Gardens it will anfwer ve- 
ry well in a clofe and beautiful Growth, but beft 
of all in fine Avenues, at twenty or forty Foot 
Diftance, and then they will not only make plea- 
fant Walks, but alfo prove a noble Shade and Shel- 
ter from Blights and Severities of Weather ; if 
planted on the Eaft or North-fide of a Houfe or 
Garden, as thofe are in A/bridge Park, where a 
long Row of tall Limes at ten Foot Diftance now 
grow, that meafures three Foot Diameter at Bot- 
tom, and were there firft fet in the Year 1660, on 
a loamy, high Ground, under which, about a Foot: 
er eighteen Inches deep, is a red Clay. 

This Wood is of a foft Nature, and therefore, 
ufed by the Hecl-maker, Carver, and fome others. — 


CHAP. 
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Was acquainted with one that had formerly 
I been a Gardener under Mr. London and Mr. 
ifé, and liv’d about a Mile from me, who about 
twenty Years ago put fome of the Nuts of this 
‘Tree into Drills, or Holes, in a rich Garden Mould 
five Inches deep, a Foot afunder, and in Rows a 
Foot apart ; thefe, after two Years, were tranf- 
planted into a Nurfery, in Lines two Foot Diftance, 
and about four Foot from one another, firft cut- 
ting off their downright Tap-roots; here they 
remained till they were feven or eight Foot high, 
and then tran{planted where they now are ; fome 
of them grow ina circular Manner at twelve Foot 
Diftance, and enclofe a Piece of Ground where 
Carpenters work ; the reit were planted clofe to 
Park Pales at ten Foot afunder, to ferve in Time 
inftead of Pofts to fupport and faften them to; 
for this Wood like Ath will fuffer Mortaifes in 
their Bodies without complaining, as all the Cher- 
ry and other gummy Sorts will 5 and altho’ it is 
but twelve Years fince their being fix’d for good, 
they fome of them are now above eight Inches 
Diameter. 

The Top or leading Shoot fhould never be 
cut off in Standards, only fome of the Side-ones 
jutt before they leaf} may be pruned away to kee 
their Heads thin, and fo prevent the Wind’s Da- 
mage, that is often fatal to fome of the Arms of 
this {palt, brittle Wood that I have feen broke off, 
when almoft all others have efcaped. But where 

L 2 Hedges 
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Hedges of this are planted for Ornament, at four 
Foot Dittance each Set, feveral of their upper Buds 
muft be annually cut off with the Knife, and not 
the Sheers, to make them grow thick and ftrong. 

This Tree is of fo quick a Growth, that it has 
been obferved to fhoot an Inch in Length in 
twenty-four Hours in all its Branches, which was 
proved by the aforefaid Gardener, by tying a Stick 
even with the Twigg ; but this faft running is 
partly over after Apri/and May. ‘They will alfo 
grow to.a large Bignefs, as may be feen by thofe 
in Cafbiobury Park. ‘They'll profper in our cold 
Country on dry Banks, and on Mould that have 

‘ay or gravelly Bottoms, but beft in the richeft 
sVarth. | 

in Hedge or Standards, it is excellent to the 
iiye at the Spring, when its clammy, turpentine 
Dud breaks forth into curious, divided, hanging 
Leaves, and bear Clufters of beautiful Flowers that 
perfume the ambient Air, and after that, a pleafant 
Sight by their great brown Nuts. 

The Fruit of this Tree which is ripe in Ofo-= 
Ler and November may be render’d ttill more fer- 
viceable than itis. For by the Bitternefs of its 
Tafte, the Deer and Swine does not care to eat it. 
‘To cure which, put them into an old Sugar or o- 
ther Cask that is loofe jointed, and let it lye in a 
Jarge Pond, or better ina River, two or three Days, 
and you will find the Water to have extraéted 
their Bitternefs, fo that they will become an agree- 
able nutritious Food, both for Deer and Swine, &e. 

I thal! conclude this Subjeét with an Expreflion 
from a Szwi/s that I knew, who brought thefe 
Nuts in his Pocket at firft from /Vindfor, that now 
are fine ‘Trees; fays he in French, Ye fuis furpris 
quand je penfe que je porte touts ces Arbres ala fois 
dans ma Poche. ‘Vhat is, It moves my Wonder 
to think, that I carried at once all thefe fine Trees 
in my Pocket. CHAP. 
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The Nature and Improvement of the 
Sweet CHESNUT. 


r “ELIS ‘Tree grows well, but not fo faft as the 
_ Horfe Chefnut; and is fo much like the Oak 
in Sap and Heart, that it is hard to be diftinguith- 
ed, and will anfwer to the fame Purpofe in many 
‘Things. ‘The Lathsalfo of this is fold for the fame 
Price as thofe of Oak. A Barn of this Wood is 
now ftanding, as I am informed, at “Squire Swell’s 
near Covy, that have brought the very Carpenter 
under a Miftake in his Guefs. In bridge Park, 
one of thefe ‘l'rees was felled about fourteen Years 
fince, that out-meafured all others there in its Dia- 
meter, and many of them are now growing in Gof- 
fumbury Park by St. Albans, and at Pely near me. 
In Copfes they will yield moft fine tuff Poles, 
that ferve for Hop-grounds, Fork-ftales, &c. where 
if it be well looked after, will in about twenty 
Years get up to a {mall Timber, and return a plea- 
fant ripe Fruit in Odober, that now-a-days are in 
‘much requeft either roafted or boiled, and eat alone, 
or with Pork as Potatoes are; and in feveral other 
Fafhions. It’s a Tree that is very hardy, will 
grow on Mould with a Clay Bottom, or in fandy 
or other Loams, in any cold bleak Place, where it 
will ftand firm by its ftrong Tap-Roots, and there- 
fore may be made a Shelter againft the North or 
Fatt Winds, or planted in Avenues; and to have 
it thus anfwer, its Nuts fhould be fown or plant- 
ed at the fame Time, and in the fame Manner as 
the Acorn is. | ; 
If 
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If in Copfes, then the Ground muft be well ma- 
nured and ploughed into a fine ‘Tilth, and that in- 
to Furrows, at fix Foot Diftance, wherein may be 
put four or five Chefnuts very near together ; then 
at five Foot afunder as many other Sort, and fo for- 
ward, and at fuch Diftances may be put in Sollar- 
fets, Afhen-keys, and Hazel-nuts in Ofober or Fe- 
bruary, uri harrowed crofs-ways beforethe Sets are 
put in; by this Method they may be drawn and 
thinned, when at fufficient Heights, leaving only 
the Mafter-fhoot, and will grow if kept houghed 
very faft, and be fit for felling in twelve Years 
Time, if the Ground is in good Heart; for it is 
this that governs the After-fuccefs of this Tree, and 
the Chefnut-poles, as well as good Planting and 
Cleaning; there may be alfo left, what Standard 
and at what Diftance is thought fit, always careful- 
ly keeping the young ‘Trees pruned clofe to their 
Bodies, that their Heads may not fhade nor drip 
on the Underwood too much; this Way is far be- 
yond that artificial one, of keeping the Nuts in 
Sand, and planting in Spring, becaufe it is freed 
from the rifque of Spiring before the Nut is put 
into the Ground, and alfo from unnatural Tranfplan- 
tations; the Fruit is preferved in dry, earthen 
Pots, kept very clofe in a dry, cold Place. 

‘The Sap of the fweet Chefnut Tree is whiter, 
the Heart browner, and the Grain broader than an 
Oak; by which three Signs, its known from the 
Wood of that Tree. This Sort of Chefnut grows 
not quite fo faft asan Elm; but as faft as an Afh, 
and ijaiter than an Oak. 
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The Nature and Improvement of the 


HISis a Wood frequently found in Copfes 

and Hedges, grows in moft Soils, but beft 
in dry Loams, Gravels or Chalks, and is, for its 
Lightnefs, Whitenefs, and diaper’d Knots, excel- 
lent for many Ufes, well known to feveral Arti- 
ficers. 

In a Hedge it is accounted a brittle, fpalt Wood, 
and apt to fly before the Ax or Bill, fo that there 
isno fuch ‘Thing as making it in frofty Weather ; 
but it has this good Property belonging to it, 
that it will grow with the leaft Rind that is left 
to its Plaifh or Hambend, of any other. 

This Wood being of a light, foft Nature, is 
not fo profitable to burn as fome are. They are 
fometimes made Pollards, but make a flow Return 
that Way; in Standards they feem to do better, 
becaufe they are not fubject to thofe Evils that the 
Pollard is; for this being a fott Wood, is apt to 
let in the Wets after their Toppings, whereby their 
Bodies often become rotten and hollow: But. they 
antwer the beft of all in Hedges, becaufe they will 
here throw up great Numbers of encreafing Shoots, 
and where they like, will keep Pace with the Sol- 
lar and Ath. 

This Wood is of more Value, than ordinary 
Woods are, for their diaper’d Knots and curled 
Grain, that have given it the Name. of the Pea- 
gock’s ‘Tail; its white Colour and light Body alfo 
renders it a very commodious Sort for Stocks of 
Guns, Knife-handles, Ialaying, Mufical mnitrnenetss 
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3c. but with us, its chief Ufe is, in making Trench- 
Dithes, Spoons, and feveral other curious ‘Turner’s 
Ware; and therefore it is, that the Bignefs of its 
Body makes it more valuable, which is much hin- 
dred and kept back from the ‘lime it is made a 
Pollard; nor fhould it be trimm’d up of its Sides, 
for it is by thefe Side-fhoots that its fine Knots 
are encreafed, which made it in former Days in o- 
ther Countries be more valuable than any other 
W ocd for ‘Tables, 3c. which tempted the Am- 
bition of great Men, to be more than ordinarily 
profufe in the Purchate of thofe Goods, and Con- 
veniences that were made ot it. 

It is a Tree that does not much Damage by its 
natural Head, becaufe it is feldom very large, no 
more than its Body; two Foot being a good Breadth 
for this Country Growth, but in fome Parts of the 
Vale they grow fafter and bigger than in our Chil- 
tern ; however, at beft it is but a flow Grower in 
all the three Shapes of Standard, Pollard, and Stem; 
for which Reafon, I think to ftock up feveral of 
the latter in my fpring Wood, to make Room for 
amore profitable Sort: And as to its beautiful 
White, and Scarlet Keys, f think they are more 
agreeable in Trees, or Hedges of Walks, or Gar- 
dens, where that Pleafure is more valuable, than 
in Fields that are better furnifh’d by thofe Sorts, 
which are far more profitable for Fencing and 
Fuel. 

Where it has room, it exhaufteth the Ground 
very much, which makes it but a bad Neighbour 
to fome others; it is propagated like the Ath by 
its Keys and Sets, and at the fame ‘Time. 

This Tree, beyond all others that I know of, 
will run out its Sap in Winter, and is a Sort of Al- 
manack tothe Hedger; when on cutting its Plaifh 
in a Hedge, its Sap iffues from it, and is a token 
tohim, that frofty Weather will enfue; and even 
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in a moderate Froft, the Sap will come out, on 


being cut in any Part of its Body or Branches, and 
hang in Siecles. It has a very tough thick Bark, 


~which makes me fuppofe the Sap in this Tree is 


kept warmer, and therefore thinner than in any 
other in cold Weather. It will grow under other 
Trees as well as any. 
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HE Hazel is a general Wood, both im Cop- 
. fes and Hedges, and will grow in mott Soils 
and Situations, but beft in rich, loamy, and dry 
Grounds, It iscertain they have their good and bad 
Properties as fome others have; for Hoops, ods, 
and Poles arife from the Hazel as well as Fruit ; 
on the contrary, this Wood has its Inconveniencies, 
as growing hollow in a Hedge, and often lets Cat- 
tle through into others Grounds; it is not a very 
fpeedy Grower, and often invites the Pilcher to 
damage its Hedge, by getting the Nuts: It is al- 
fo obferved, that in five Plaifhes, hardly one lives; 
and if the Hedge is not made in nine or twelve 
Years, the Bodies are apt to die, but it muft never 
be made under nine. 

This Wood grows tefs into Profit, becaufe it 
has not a very extenlive Root to make it anfwer, 
and therefore agrees beft in Company with the 
Sallow, which likewife takes up but little Room 


in the Earth; and alfo with the ‘Tap-rooted Sort, 
that runs deep into the Ground. ‘The Gollins, or 


Catkins of the Hazel appear in December 5 and 


their little red Bloffoms in “famuary; the former ts/ 
M the 
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the Male-plant, and is to the Hazel as the Teftis 
cles are to the Animal; the latter is the Female- 
part, and receives the Duft of the Gollins that the 
Wind blows into them, by which the Nut is ime 
pregnated. 

‘Lhey are raifed by Nuts, fown when ripe, or 
m the Spring, after being kept the Winter in 
Sand, or by Suckers from the great Roots, as 
our Way is here, when we make a new Hedge or 
thicken old ones. About Baconsfield and Ux- 
bridge there are great Plantations of Hazel, that 
return confiderable Sums by thefr Sale to the 
Hoop-benders; and are alfo of vaft Service to 
the ‘Thatcher, by its Stretchers, Sprays, and Withs, 
Which much expofes it to the Rapine of Thieves. 
‘Uhis reminds me of a Story of one, who having 
Occalion for fome Quantity of them, bid the 
Workman go about the Country and get enough 
for his Ufe; the Man went, but returning quickly, 
the Mafter faid, I hope you have not cut thefe 
out of my Wood; yes, fays the Man, I did, be~ 
caufe I could not tell where to go better. There 
is alfo another Sort that I have met early in the 
Morning, with a large Bundle of about fix Foot 
Jong Pieces, cut out of Hazel-poles in the Wood, 
which they clandeftinely fell ; and for much fuch 
a Reafon, I was brought under a Neceflity fome 
Years ago to ftock up one of my Copfe-woods, 
that grew near a publick Highway, half a Mile 
from my Houle, and convert it into arable Ground. 

The Kernel of the Nut is more pleafant than 
wholefome, as is too often experienc’d, efpecially 
by the younger Sort; a fad Inftance of which 
had like to have been verified, in a Servant Boy 
about fourteen Years cld, that then waited on the | 
Rey. Mr. Colemore, now Rector of our > 

who 
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who had eaten fuch a Quantity, that two Phyfi- 
cians were confulted, who ordered Quick-filver to 
be given him. 
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F’ this Sort, there were feveral Rows planted 

about thirty Years ago onour Green or 
Common, at twenty Foot afunder, that now, by the 
clofe Growth and Cover of their Heads, make feve- 
ral delighttul, fhady, cool Walks in the hotteft Time 
mm Summer; and alfo a pleafant Sight by their ever 
Sreen Heads all Winter; thefe have got up thirty 
Foot high, and are eighteen Inches Diameter of 
Body: Here they flourifh on a high, loamy Mould 
a Poot deep, under which is a red Clay: Alfo ve- 
ry near me, grows a fine Silver-firr before our Mie 
nifter's Houle, on the fame Soil that was planted 
about forty Years fince, and is now one of the 
higheft Trees in thefe Parts of two Foot Diameter. 
his is a moft faft Grower in this Sort of Ground, 
and indeed in almoft every other, even in the mott 
Northern Parts of Great Britain, if its Roots have 
room enough, and its Head kept trimm’d up as it 
mounts in Height, which will greatly forwardits Al- 
titude: Por it is certain, this and all other'Trees grows 
tooner and ftronger, where they are free from the 
Encroachment of any other, and can enjoy a full 
diurnal Difcharge of their crude Sap, by Force of 
the Sun and Air’s Attraction; and not only this, 
but the whole vegetable Kingdom is highly im- 
proved. where its Subjects have a frank Oppor- 
tunity of nocturnal Suctions and Imbibitions of 
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the Aerial, ‘Terrene, and Marine Salts, that both 
the Earth, Dews, and Water plentifully afford, 
where there 1s room for their Communication; and 
then the Wind will alfo have a full Power to 
flake their Heads, and loofen their Barks and 
Roots, whereby a natural Perfpiration will be the 
better promoted, which is one main Part of a Tree’s 
Life, and more of its quick Growth; for by the 
Winds thus ftraining the Bark, the Pores of that 
{pungy Subftance become more dilated and extend- 
ed; whereby ‘Tranipiration of its crude noxitious 
Juices, receives a more free and open Pafiage, and 
ealier room for their Evacuation ; not only by this 
outward Coat, but alfo by its Fruit and Leaves, 
and that according as the Heat or Cold is more or 
lefs 5 for by the former, the Sap is prepared to per- 
ipire away by rarefying and thinning its Juices; and 
it is the latter that caufes a Condenfation, and 
thickens what remains inthe {maller or larger 
Veins and Veficls: Therefore it isa Query with me, 
whether the Trees imbibe and receive more and 
yioft Supplies by its Bark, than any other Way 
irom thg¢ aqueous Air tor the like Duifcharges 
atterwards. Aud it js a conftant Maxim with the 
Woodward, that the greater and higher the Head 
is, the more the ‘Trees thrive, for then the many 
Parts of its Body bark, as well as that of its Arms, 
Boughs, Branches, and numberlefs ‘Twigs, are ex- 
pofed tothePotency of the Wind’s Strength, that 
ereatly relaxes and loofens the fibrous and ftringy 
Parts of their feveral Barks and Roots, that beft 
caufe thofe Recepts and Iffues that Nature has or- 
dained for their Health and: Nourifhment. JI am 
very fenfible, that in entertaining this Notion, I 
difient from the Opinion ot fome Authors, but I 
cannot go trom the Query, when I confider that 
the Heads of ‘Trees are the moft fappy Part of 
them; which endows their Barks and moft of cae 
ges } mall 
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fall Bodies with fuch hollow, fpungy, foft Parts, 


as makes them fit Receptacles for their aerial, and 
aqueous, falubrious Subfiftence ; and that in the 
greateft Summer Droughts, when all their heated 
and dried Parts often draw in, and more greedily 
receive fuch Quantities of the nightly, dewy Ef- 
fufions, as fuppligs the Want of Rain for many 
Months together ; and which makes a greater 
Lodgment on the Leaves and Barks, as they are 
more or lefs rough and fpungy ; for it may be ob- 
ferved, that the Rain does not run down the Oak 
and Elm, as it does the Beech and Firr: The 
Reafon, I prefume, is, that the Imbibition is fo 
great in the dented and hollow Bark, as ftops its 
Currency, which on the fmoother ones falls with 
more Velocity ; and where the Bark is rougher, 
the Leaves in fome are finer and narrower, as thofe 
ef the Oak and Elm are ; and though the Mofs 
is an Eixcrefcence, and better off a Tree than on, 
yet while there, it has a ftrong Retention of the 
Dews and Rains, by its velvet, fhagey Parts, and 
helps to communicate the fame into the Body, and 
many Branches and ‘Twigs; and to fupply the 
Want thereof, we trote and rub the Bark with the 
Back of a Knife, Hair Cloth or otherwife, till 
its dilated, opened and loofened, in order the 
better to take in and imbibe the Air and 
Water. 

The Leaves alfo are contracted, and in fome 
- Meafure furl’d up by the Sun’s vehement At- 
traction, that by Night are expanded for the bet- 
ter Reception of the Dews ; but whether it be 
the Leaves or the Bark that moft receives the Air, 
Dews, and Rains, it is certain, they are both con- 
cernd as Vehicles, to convey them to the Roots 
and many Veflels appertaining to the Tree. And 
‘tis as true that there is a Moifture in the frefh, 
open Air, that the fpungy Parts of all Trees and 

Plants 
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Plants imbibe and take in as Part of their proper 
Nourifhment ; and therefore, it is not the Juices 
alone that the Roots draw from the Earth that. 
-fupports a Plant, but the Air alfo gives it a pro- 
portionable Help, elfe a Tree or Plant kept in a 
Houfe would fubiift there ; but the contrary is 
plain, that fach Plant or Tree would ficken and 
die if confin’d from the frefh Air ; fo that though 
the Earth nourifhes at the Root, ’tis the Air and 
Dews that help in a joynt Affiftance to bring forth 
and carrry forward their Growth. ‘This hardy, 
ufeful, and quick growing ‘Tree, that feldom re- 
fufes any Situation or Soil, except the hurlucky 
Chalks and dry Sands, may be propagated of its 
Seed that are got out of their hard, tough Branch- 
es, by being foaked in warm Water till they open, 
and then fown in March in the Place where they 
are always to remain: But if they are to be fown 
in a Nurfery firft, and then tranfplanted, they may 
be order’d as other Seeds are, by raking them in, 
and covering them with fifting Mould half an Inch 
thick over them, and in three Years Time the 
may be removed at Pleafure, in July or Auguft : 
However, at beft this is but Male-management, 
and is never fo agreeable to the Firr and Pine, as 
ifthey grow where this Seed was firft fown or fet; 
and this I have wofully experienc’d in fome Cher- 
ry Trees that I tran{fplanted trom Woods fome 
Diftance from me, which will never make good © 
‘Frees : Firft, Becaufe the Roots and fmall Fibres 
were many of them broke and contufed by the 
Mattock and Spade in taking up: Secondly, By 
the Air’s drying the feveral Parts betore I could 
get them replanted ; and ‘Thirdly, By the Rot and 
Canker that generally ovrtakes fome of them be- 
fore they can make their new Roots, whereby Part 
of their Veficls mutt be confequently prejudi- 
ced, and the ‘Tree crippled in its Growth ever 
after. Or 
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Or the Seeds may be fown broad Caft on well 
manured and ploughed Grounds, and only harrow- 
ed in O@ober or March 5 or in ftrait Furrows made 
by the Plough at any Diftance that is thought pro- 

er. And what encourages the Growth of this 
ae is, its being ready tor Building in thirty or 
forty Years; and theretore, it’s pity Plantations 
are not made of this Wood with all Expedition 
on many Eftates, where they will grow beyond 
moft others. 

In Scotland they grow in fuch Plenty, that the 
Sheep, €c. browfe on their young green Shoots, 
and on Loppings of old ‘Trees in hard Weather, 
and prove a very fweet healthful Food for them ; 
and therefore [ fhould think it ferviceable- for 
Deer. ‘This Tree yields a fine Refin and Tur- 
pentine : A Perfon in the Summer-time drove a 
Shank-nail into one of their Bodies, and it run 
out two Quarts of Turpentine, from one of tourteen 
Inches Diameter. ‘The Chrifliana Deals are red 
hearted with fome Sap; but the White Deals have 
never any Heart: ‘Therefore, it is thought that 
thefe are them they tap for Turpentine. ‘Turpen- 
tine like Oil preferves Wood. 
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The Nature and Improvement of the 
SYCAMORE. 


‘HIS Tree is one of the foft, woody Tribe, 

and therefore grows fafter than thofe, whofe 

Bodies are more clofe and hard. ‘The biggett 

that have been known in thefe Parts, grew tome 

Years fince at “Squire Copping’s at Market-Street, 

that meafured above fix Foot in its sreanar: He 
erve 
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ferved to enclofe a Piece of Ground by paleing; 
that its Boards made. It alfo is excellent tor the 
Turner in making hollow Ware, ‘Trenchers, and 
Spoons, by Reafon of its great Whitenefs and 
Lightnefs, and fells to them generally for fix Pence 
the folid Foot. It is a beautiful Summer Tree, as 
appears by its curious, large Boughs and Leaves, 
that afford a pleafant Shade, and as fine a Sight, 
when the large Clufters of its Seed makes their 
pendant Shows in Refemblance of Grapes. It may 
be encreasd by its Layers, Keys, or Sets. It is 
called a profitable Tree on account of its quick 
Growth to a great Body, and for its hardy Nature, 
as profpering well on high, dry Grounds, and in 
moft other Places, even in low Gravels. 
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The Nature and Improvement of the 
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T HIS is more of the amphibious Nature in 
my Opinion, than any other of the aqua- 
tick ‘Tribe ; by Reafon of its general Growth, ei- 
ther in low, watery Situations, or in high, loamy, 
gravelly Grounds : This is that which is faid to 
buy the Horfe before the Oak will the Saddle, and 
deferves a longer Detail of its many valuable Pro- 
perties, than this Opportunity will give me leave 
to ennumerate: It is this that will, beyond all others, 
fuffer itfelf to be cut to Profit in a Hedge at four 
or five Years End; fo that where it is planted 
with White-thorn (as it beft is) it may be made 
twice to once of that: Here then the Farmer has 
three Crops of Hedge-wood in nine or twelve Years, 
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4nd at the fame Time enjoys the beft of Fences, 
which is thus made, v7z. 

When the firft Spit of Farth is thrown up, then 
plant on the fame, about a Foot inwards towards 
the Field, the Sallow, or Salley Set, and bed its 
Roots well on all Sides ; at the fame Time cut- 
ting off the Head within four or fix Inches of the 
Earth ; then at four or eight Foot Diftance plant 
another, and fo on : Now on the outfide extream 
Part of theBank, White-thorn Sets muft be planted 
with their Heads cut off in the fame Manner, and 
after the fame Length, in a direct fingle Row, as 
clofé as they can well be put ; then throw up the 
reft of the Mould on the Roots of both Sallows 
and Thorns, whereby they will be all cover’d, and 
a Ditch at the fame ‘Vime made. 


- 


Another Ways 


‘Hrow up the firft Spit of Mould in order to 
make a Ditch; on this plant a fingle Row 

of White-thorn Sets, clofe together;with their Heads 
cut off as before ; then on the oppofite Side lay in 
‘Truncheons or Sticks of Sallow, eighteen Inches, or 
two Foot Diameter long, and an Inch Diameter flope- 
wife, cut at each End hollow like a Deer’s Foot, the 
better to ftrike its Roots at Bottom, and to carry 
off the Wets to them from the ‘Yop 3; fo that the 
Roots of the Thorns, and the lower Find of the Sal- 
low Pieces will be near together in the Ground, but. 
their Tops will be two Foot afunder, by means of 
their lying in a conttary Slope ; upon thefe throw 
the next Spit of Mould, then plant a fecond Row 
of Thorn Sets on the firft, and Earth them all 
ovet : By this Metliod there will be two Rows 
of Thorns, arid a fingle one of Sallow, and between 
them fliould be a Hollow or Furrow made for the 
Reception of the Rain. Or after one or two ars 
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of Thorns are thus fet, Holes may be made in the 
oppofite Side, that an Iron Crow had juft opened, 
wherein may be put the Pieces of Sallow flope- 
wife, by which the Bark will be prevented flipping 
up, as it is very apt to do and die, when the Sticks 
or Cuttings are foreed into the Ground of them- 
felves 5 and when the Sallows are thus buried, 
there fhould only be left of them four or fix Inch- 
es above the Earth, for the Shoots to come out at: 
‘This Hedge is beft planted, and a three Foot Ditch 
made, in the Month of Ofober, but may be alfo 
| Reise in any of the Winter Months if the 
eather is open ; and is the beft Sort I ever faw 5 
for by thus fetting the Sallows at a due Diftance, 
and more forward into the Field than the Thorns, 
the Workmen have room to cut them from off 
their fevera} Stems without annoying the ‘Thorns ; 
fo that they may be made twice 1n twelve Years. 
But here I muft obferve, that there is an Ob- 
jection made againft the Practice of cutting the 
Sallows fo often, becaufe, fay they, the Roots will 
after this often cutting, pufh out with more than 
erdinary Vigour, and the fooner wear out and 
die betore their natural ‘Time, according to the 
Proverb, Ove may ride a free Hore to Death. ‘Yo 
which I anfwer, ‘That this Objection is not regard 
ed by many Farmers ; for that the Sallows being 
thus cut, the Thorns much better enjoy the frefh 
Air, free from the Drip and Shade of this taller 
Sort, whereby they havea more frank Perfpiration and — 
tmbibition of the nourifhing Dews and Air ; and 
notwithftanding this double Operation, the Sal- 
lows will get up and overtake the Thorns at.the 
End of twelve Years ; befides, a Sallow of all o- 
thers is the caficft and quickeft propagated ; info- 
much, that if a Stake is drove into the Ground 
in any of the Winter Months, when it is not a 
Froft, it is fix to one odds if it does not grow : 
fo 
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fo likewife, a fmall Stick or Cutting of a Foot or 
two in Length will do the fame, provided the 
Bark is not’ drove up at its Bottom, and it lies 
rightly in a loofe, proper Earth 5 for this, like all 
other Vegetables, beit agrees with its prepared 
Mould, and that Soil as Nature has adapted it to 5 
as the Oak on a Loam, the Beech and Walnut on 
that or a Chalk} the Cherry and Beech refufes the 
Vale ; the Maple and Hornbean affect a dry 
Ground ; fo the Sallow beft loves a loamy Ground 
with a moift Bottom, though it will grow very well 
in loamy Gravels, and‘on any of the black, red, 
and white Clays; but the hurlucky, dry Chalks and 
Sands it doth not agree with, as being contrary to 
its fappy Nature : Vhus the Apprehention of 
wearing cut the Sallow too foon 1s of no great 
Strefs, fince they are fo eafily renewed ; and alfo 
becaufe there is fo feldom a Want of fuch a Reno= 
vation ; for I dare affert it for a Truth, by what I 
have heard and feen, that the Sallow Stem will éne 
duré fifty or more Years ina Hedge if rightly 
managed, by cutting off its Shoots clofe, {mooth, 
and floping at.each Operation ; otherwife it may 
be ff difed in half the ‘Time ; for this Wood being 
of the aquatic Family, is of a foft, fpungy Na- 
ture, and therefore, will eafily imbibe and let in 
the Wets at its Stump, if it is left ragged or level, 
and then enfues Rottennefs and Deftruction ; nor 
fhould it be cut too high, for that will hinder much 
of the Stems branching, and decay it the fooner 5 
fo that as the Duration of this moft ferviceable 
W ood is valued, due Care muft be taken at fuch 
‘Times, to cut the Stem clofe, floping, and {mooth, 
that the Wets may not be able to make their 
Lodgments, and this every judicious Workman is 
apprifed of, and therefore, this Hedge in particu- 
lar fhould never be made by thofe that are not Maf- 
ters of this ufeful Branch. 

N 2 ‘There 
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‘There is alfo another commodious Property be< 
longing to fuch a Hedge, that is, here is general 
ly Wood enough to fupply all Deficiencies that 
may happen trom the Huntfman and others, 
whereby contiderable Sums are oftentimes paid for 
Damages made by Cattle’s breaking into others 
Grounds ; or from the Weaknefs of thofe Fences 
that are too often fo flenderly made for want of 
Wood, that it becomes a Temptation to them to 
break through ; and how important a ftrong 
Fence is, every Chiltern Farmer muft_ be 
very fenlible of, that values his Money and 
Repofe. 

_ Such a Hedge beft grows where there are no 
Manner of ‘Trees planted in it; for it is thefe 
that often reduce good Hedges into bad ones, by 
their unnatural Drips on the Underwood, whereby 
in Length of ‘Time they do more Harm than the 
Value of their Timber amounts to, efpecially if 
they be Oaks, Afhes, or Wainuts; thefe are fo pre- 
judicial to their lower Neighbours, both by their 
Roots and Heads, as to {poil their Growth by 
fatnrating and envenoming their Boughs by their 
Shade and Drip, and exhautting the Goodnefs of the 
Ground about them. But I know that fome are 
of Opinion, it is good Husbandry, when at the 
Time of planting a Hedge, young Beeches or 
Cherry ‘Trees are fet in tor Standards, in order 
to cut down at twenty or thirty Years End, before 
their Heads are fo enlarged as to damage the 
Hedge, J mutt confefs that of fuch Sort of Evils, 
this is the leaft 5; becaufe the Hedge and the 
‘Trees being young, have beth their Gradations of 
Growth in Proportion, fo that the Hedge will be- 
come ftrong, before the Trees acquire Head e- 
nough to fpoil it by their Drip; and as to the 
Cherry ‘Tree, it is a Sort that leaft of all others 
hurts its Underwood by its Drip or Growth, which 
| 7 ig 
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js owing, it is faid, to the Balfamick Nature of its 
Leaf and Branch ; however, where none of thefe 
Trees are growing, there will be no Caufe to com- 
plain of their greater or leffer Prejudices ; and 
where an entire Hedge of only White-thorn and Sal- 
low is thus planted, there may juftly be expected to 
grow one of the beft of Fences, that will return 
the moft Profit of any other, 

There are feveral Sorts of Sallows, but it is the 
Land Sort that I have wrote on, that is very com= — 
mon with us, almoft in every Hedge and Copfe, 
and will grow on our dry Lands; Another of them 
there is that delights in wet fpewey Grounds, and 
is alfo a faft Grower: The third has a Bark fome- 
what reddith, its Leaves lefler and of a darker 
Green, and its red Wood very tough and durable. 
TVhefe all of them run up very faft, and turn toa 
confiderable Profit in their Poles, that ferve for 
making our Hurdles, Rails, fmall Rafters, and ma- 
ny other Utentils; and where it happens that one 
of thefe Sallows gets a Body of about a Foot 
Diameter, they are then red-hearted, as I have feen 
and uied feveral, and will rend into Pales, €%c. or if 
kept dry, is faid to laft as long as Oak, which oc- 
calioned the old Saying, Be the Oak ne'er fo ftout, 
the Sollar red will wear it out. But then it muft be 
gut down before the large Worm takes it, that 
will fometimes eat into the Pith and other Parts 
of the Tree, fo that a little Finger may be turn- 
ed in their Holes. There are feveral Standard 
‘Trees now growing of it in a Wood near me, I 
believe fome of them are thirty Foot high ; and 
there was one lately cut down that grew among 
fome tall Beeches, faid to be fixty Foot high, and 
fourteen Inches Diameter, on a Loam that had a 
Clay Bottom, where they endure much longer than 
in the Grayels, 
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The Sollars Stems will fometimes produce ten 
or more Poles, eight or twelve Foot high, and are 
beft cut down in Winter, for the Tap and Chair 
"Lurners Ufe as well as all others ; but fpecial Care 
mutt be taken that they are not cropt by any Cattle, 
for their foft, tender Buds are greatly beloved by 
them; if they are, their Poles are fpoiled, and 
they will run into brouzy, fpreading Heads. 
_ In a Copfe or Hedge the Sallows may be thick- 

ned, by giving a Pole a Chop at Bottom, that it 
may ¢afily bend to the Ground, where it mutt be 
kept forc’d down, by driving wooden Hooks in, 
and then cover it all over with Mould in the Na- 
ture of a Layer, leaving here and there an open 
Place tor the Shoots to come out at as is mentioned 
in the Chapter of the Elm. 

The Sallow has a Property belonging to it, dif- 
ferent from moft others, and that is, that the Gol- 
lin or Seed of this Wood is of fo light a Body, 
that it is often carried by the Winds, and conveyed 
to fome Diftance, where in the Spring Time it falls 
in many Places, and produces young Sollars. An 
Example of which is in an eleven Acres Field, a- 
bout a quarter of a Mile from my Houfe, laid 
down for an Oaken Wood about nine Years ago, 
by being fown by Acorns ; here there are great 
Numbers of Sallows, fpontaneoufly come up from 
thefe Gollins, and fome of them are now four 
Foot high. 

In a Copfe, the Sallow is inferior to none, in its 
profitable ufeful Productions, where the Soil is a 
Clay or a loamy Earth; here it beft grows amongft 
the Oaks, fweet Chefnut, Cherry Tree, Hazel, and 
Hornbean, in Rows, at fix or ten Foot afunder ; 
T mean, where the firft three are to be left as 
Standards, at proper Diftances, becaufe thefe ‘Trees 
have Tap-roots, and feek great Part of their Food 
deep in the Ground ; and the Hazel and Horn- 
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bean takes up but a fmall Circumference like the 
Sallow. Or if a Copfe was to be new made on 
fuch Land, I think none can return a greater Pro- 
fit, than if it was entirely furnifhed with this Sort 
of Wood, of which my Copfe and Hedges very 
much abound. 

There is a Sort of Improvement to be made by 
the Sallow Stake of four Foot long, if rightly ma- 
naged 3 and for this Purpofe | fhall put down the 
Notions of feveral of our Countrymen. One fays, 
that the beft Way is to cut a Sallow Stake at 
Bottom, floping it four or five Inches long, and 
leave the Rind carefully on the other Side ; this 
muft be cut a-crofs, and put a little Stone into the 
Slit and plant it. Another, that their Ends be 
foaked in Mudgel Ditch-water two or three Days, 
then cut them aflope at Bottom, and prepare a 
Hole, by driving in another Stick firft, to keep 
their Bark trom flipping up. Another fays, that 
thefe Stakes fhould be cut juft as the Sap be- 
gins to be in Motion, and planted directly as 
betore. | 

In December \aft, I found a few Sallow Stems a= 
mongft Hazels, and as the Hedge was making, 
the Workmen gave a Chop about half through 
the outer Bough at Bottom, and then bent it down 
clofe to the Ground, letting its Head lie’ out to 
the Ditch-fide ; but the Body that was about four 
Foot long, they cover'd all over with Mould, ex- 
cept at the Stem, where ’tis expected to throw 
up feveral Shoots the next Summer, and the Body 
make feveral Roots. ‘Thus a Sallow Hedge has 
the Advantage of moft, I believe I may fay of all 
others, for this Property, becaufe it may be thick- 
ned at Pleafure, with Eafe and Certainty in moft 
Grounds ; Beech and Hornbean will grow <after 
this Manner ; but not one in’! fix of the Hazels 
will take; Ath worfe, Maple and Whipbean not 

at 
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at all: ‘The next Year after a Beechen Wood i 
eut down, the Ground generally throws out A= 


bundance of Sallow Sets, that in three Years 
Time will be fit to pull and tranfplant. 
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The Nature and Improvement of the APS 
or APSEN. 


EX 'T to the Sallow, I have introduced 

the Aps, becaufe I take this to have a great 

deal of the Sallow’s Nature, for tho’ it is of the 
watry ‘Tribe, yet it will profper in fome high 
Grounds, but beft in low, moift Places, and on alf 
Manner of loamy Lands ; where, like the Firr, it 
will be fit to cut down in thirty or forty Years 
‘Time, which makes them beft of all anfwer in 
Standards, feveral of them growing on our high 
Common, that have about a Foot Depth of Mould; 
and under that a red Clay; here they flourith and 
make a pretty Show by their trembling Silver- 
leaves, as fome do in my Hedges that there grow 
as fucli: ‘Phey are certainly a very ufeful, profit- 
able ‘T’ree, where the Soil is agreeable to their 
' Natures, and run to a great Height and Bulk in a 
few Years, but refufe fharp Gravels, Chalks, and 
Sands. ‘They are propagated in Ofober or Febru- 
ary, by Sets that muft not have their Heads 
cut off, only their Side-fhoots kept pinch’d off, 
that they may the fooner get out of Cattle’s Way. 
Their Ufes are many, in Boards, Somers, Joyfts, 
Chair-frames, Kiln-laths for the Maliters, and Pales 
for Parks : Some, for the Sake of its Whitenefs 
and Lightnefs, make Trenchers of this Re 
ut 
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Dut it is apt to taint, and give an ill Scent to 
the Meat. 

In our Church-yard there are now growing one 
Aps, and fix White-wood Trees that were fet of 
firait, tingle Arms, put into the Earth upright and 
ftaked well, within fix Foot of a Hedge, in a 
fLow at twenty Foot Dittance, about thirty five 
Years ago; thefe meafure about Foot in 
their Bodies, which is but narrow to fome of the 
fame Sort, planted at the fame Time, on the fame 
Soil, before our Parion’s Houfe ; but this is ac- 
counted for, when it’s known that the former are 
under Jarge, {preading Heads, that commence from 
within feven Foot of their Roots, fo that the Sap 
was chiefly employd in making Branches, when 
the ‘latter were more in Body than Head 5 becaufe 
they were kept trimm’d up in their Side-fhoots to 
a great Height, and are thereby got near as thick 
again as the others : Now, neither thefe, nor any 
of the Aquatics are good Wood for Fire Ufe, by 
Reafon of their great Spunginefs ; and therefore, 
its quite wrong to let thefe ‘Trees grow more in- 
to Head than Body, unlefs there be a Demand 
for them by Way of Shelter for Cattle, or to 
break off Winds; for the Body is much more 
valuable to the Carpenter, than the Head is to 
burn. | 

The Aps and White-wood are fo much alike 
in their Seeds, or Gollins, in their trembling filver 
Leaves, and the Colour of their Wood, that fome~ 
times they are not ecafily diftinguifhed ; infomiuch, 
that fome think the White-wood to be only the 
Female, and the Aps the Male. They are both 
very apt to run red-hearted, hollow, and decay at 
twelve or fourteen Inches Diameter, efpecially in 
flat wet Grounds, if they are not cut down in 
Time; and will, it they are fuffered to ftand a 
great while, grow into ; meer Shell. But in high, 
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dry Ground, the Aps often grows found, as one. 
did by me, of two Foot Diameter in its Body, fell’d 
from off the gravelly Top of a Hill which had a 
chalky Bottom. It makes good Bedfteads 
that will laft hundreds of Years, if kept dry, but if 
wet and dry, as in Pails, €?c. it rots in fix. It is 
fomewhat of the Deal Kind, but rather a firmer and 
whiter Wood ; and therefore fuperior to the Beech 
for feveral Ufes, becaufe that will rot even in a dry 
Chamber in a few Years. } 
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The Nature and Improvement of the 
W HITE-WOOD. 


‘HIS Wood proves itfelf to be of the Spee 

cies of thofe aquatic ‘Trees, the Poplar, Aps, 

and Abel, by afiecting and quick growing in the 
moift Soils and low Grounds, where the Sallow, 
Willow, and others of the watry Tribe chiefly de- 
light in. But this Tree feems to have efcaped the 
Knowledge of all, ormoil Writers, which certain- 
iy is an Aquatic, and grows with great Expedition 
in Ground agreeable to its Nature, as is that of 
Chedington Farm, and many other Places in Bucks, 
which I found out, and help’d a Gentleman to 
the Purchafe of: ‘This is a Manor, and one of 
the beft, large Farms in the Kingdom, for Good- 
nefs ot Meadow, and Arable Land ; and altho’ in 
the Vale of Aileslury, two Miles from Jvinghoe, 
there is a very high Hill belonging to it, contain- 
ing many Acres of ploughed Ground, that is faid 
never was drefs’d in the Memory of Man, and yet 
produces the beft of all Sorts of Grain : On the 
level Ground of this Farm, amongtt Wihitenthorg 
and 
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Sollar, grows feveral of thefe White-wood Trees; 
that, like the Poplar, hurts not its Underwood as 
many others do. And alfo about Ftov, under Dun=. 
_ fable Downs, where in both Places the Earth is of 
a black, fat, clayey Nature 5 here this runs up to 
a great Height and Bulk, one whereof had fifty 
Foot of Wood, in only ten Foot Length of the 
Ground End of its Body ; and in the Head and 
other Parts, three hundred Faggots, and feveral 
Stacks of Fire-woad. | | Kd 

It is an ornamental Tree, when planted in Hedge= 
es, or in Rows for Walks, and aifords pleafant 
Views to the Beholders trom its Silver-colour’d 
Leaves, and whitifh, tall, ftrait Body and fhady 
Head: Nor is this Tree eonfin'd altogether in low 
Grounds, but will alfo thrive and profper beyond 
many on high Hills of Clay Bottoms, as feveral do 
hear me, or in ftrong loamy Lands; but not in 
Chalks, fharp Gravels, or Sands, and is very near 
the Nature and Make of the Aps. 

‘This Tree is propagated by its Truncheon, Laya 
er, or Set: ‘The firft, by being put flopewife into 
the Ground, the Beginning of February; the lat; 
by bedding its Roots in good, frefhi Mould, and 
carefully covering them therein, about the fame 
‘Time, or in Ofober ; keeping the Head from its 
firft planting, trimm’d annually up, that it may the 
fooner be out of Harm’s Way ; but the Top-thoot 
muft never be cut off. 

I have feen feverat of thefe grow in one and the 
fame Hedge where Elins did, but the White-wood 
got the Start by a vatt Differencein Height and 
Bulk, and yet threw up great Numbers of young 
Shoots from their. fpreading Roots, that even the 
Cows, Horfes and Sheep did not keep down.; but 
1 fuppofe this was by Reafon of the unpleafant 
Tafte of the Shoot: In the Vale, this ‘Tree will 
grow front the yery Chips, as they prove by Shoots 

| © 4 that 
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that fucceed in the Place where the Faggots were 
made ; but this Sort of Multiplication muft not be 
expected, but in tew Parts of the Chiltern, where 
the Ground geuerally is not fo rich by far, as is 
that in the Vale; nor fo Ioofe and hollow as to 
receive the Chip’s Impreflion. The low Country- 
men fometimes call it Dutch Arbel, but the com- 
mon Name among them is White-wooed, from this 
Colour, that the Bark leaves, and Body retains, 
beyond all others that grow in this Nation ; and 
therefore is preferr’d by the Vale-men for making 
beautiful Cupboards, Dreffers, Flooring-boards, So- 
mers, Rafters, Joyfts, and many more Ufes. 

‘The Set is frequently put into new planted, or 
old made Hedges at every Pole Diftance, for the 
‘Sake of its quick Growth in a fertile, foft Ground, 
where it is faid to outrun the Elm by fix Degrees ; 
as may be feen alfo at Chedington, on Mr. Hudjon’s 
Farm, who planted as many in his Life-time as 
are now worth one thoufand Pounds, and he has 
not been dead above three Years : Thefe, like the 
Aps, Poplar, &c. have a Seed or Gollin that hangs 
on the ‘Tree, trom the Beginning of March to the 
fatter End of 4pril; but the Set is chiefly made 
ufe of in thefe Parts. 

And if any Gentleman has a Mind to propagate 
this ‘Tree, they may be furnished by me, with thefe 
Sets, that Ican fo order from Auguft to April, as 
that they will grow if fent to any Part of England 
by the Carrier ; and alfo with Oak, Beech, Ath, 
Him, Sollars, Hornbean, Thorn, or Holly-fets; or 
with Acorns, Maft, Keys of Afh, or Maple, Seeds 
of Hornbean, and feveral other Sorts, provided I’ 
have timely Notice given me. | 

But here f would be underftood, that the White- 
woods out-renning the Elm fo very faft on this 
wettifh, flat Soil, is no general Rule; for here they 
both grow ina Hedge,where the Elms have not that 
; Power 
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Power to exert themfelves, as the White-wood 
has; by Reafon here it enjoys its proper Food ina 
natural Manner from the waterifh Earth about it, 
as being a true Aquatic, which the Elm is not ; 
and this I prove thus: On a high Ground, about 
a Foet thick of Mould, and under that a red Clay 
in the Chiltern, grow both thefe Sorts not far off 
each other ; where they are planted free from any 
other Invader of their Roots at proper Diftances : 
Now here the Elm keeps Pace with it, as being in 
its more proper Soil and Situation than the White- 
wood. : | 

Some lop the White-wood Tree in November, 
December, or “January, for Firing, and at the fame 
Time furnifh themfelves with ‘Truncheons feven or 
eight Foot long, and three or four Inches Diame= 
ter, to fet for Trees, by putting their Ends a Foot 
or two into the Firth which is the fureft Way of 
propagating this ‘’ree throughout the Vale of A4i/e/~ 
bury, tor railing a {peedy Profit by the fame, and 
therefore reject the rooted Set. 


TE tebe 
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POPLAR and ABEL. 


Hefe Aquatics are propagated by Suckers, 

B Cuttings, or Truncheons ; by Suckers, that 
may be bedded and planted in fine, hollow Mould 
in Copfes for ‘Trees, in Rows ten Foot wide, and 
at twenty Foot Dittance amongft Oaks, Abhes, 
Chefnuts, and Cherry-trees, and Underwood of Ha- 
zels, Sallow, Hornbean, €¢. where the Soil is 
Clay or Loam, proper for its Growth; and here it 
will anfwer very well, as one of thofe oh 
ceks 
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fecks its Nourifhment towards the top Earth, and 
be a natural Neighbour to the Oak, Walnut, Chef= 
nut, and Cherry-tree ; by drawing a different Juice 
out of thofe many Sorts that the Earth abounds 
with, whereby lefs Damage is done to the next 
Tree than if they were all of a Sort. By Truns 
cheons, or Cuttings that may be buried in Banks, 
in watry, marfhy Places, or by Sides of Ponds or 
Rivers, where they muft be put in at four, eight, 
or more Foot Diftance, two or three Foot into the 
Ground, and about half a one out of it flopewile 5 
but if Succefs is expected this Way, their Bark 
mutt never be flipped up at their putting into the 
Earth: ‘This is fo much like the Aps, that there 
is not much Difference to be perceived ; and thefe 
Hike them grow in our Woods, where the Ground 
has a moift Bottom 3; but they grow beft in the, 
watry Grounds, for here they have more Plenty of 
their natural Food, than on our high, drier Lands, 
and will arrive to a ufeful Bignefs in twenty-five or 
thirty Years, that will ferve their Purpofes as the 
Aps will; for the Aps and Abel are both a Sort of 
Poplar, that grow equally fait in tall, large ‘Frees, 
and are alike encreaied, and will fufler any Wood 
to thrive under them, without that Damage which 
moft others will produce, becaufe it does not 
fpread (if it is trimm’d up) like the Oak or Wal- 
nut ; the Leaves alfo are {mall, and commonly un= 
‘der fuch a tremulous Motion by the Wind, that 
they have not Power to retain the Wets, that are 
often blown off from their high Heads, before it 
falls on his under Neighbour. [or thefe Reafons, 
it is a Pity that more of thefe ‘T'rees are not plant- 
ed on our Loams, as well as in wetter Places ; be# 
eaute they bring on a fudden verdant Sight and 
Shelter about Houfes and Gardens, as well as in 
wet Meadows and Marthes, to a very great and ex= 
peditious Profit. | Shiai et find 
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And altho’ it is a Wood lefs ferviceable to the 
Fire than fome is, becaufe of its fpungy, watry 
Parts, that abounds with lefs Salt and Sulphur than 
many others, yet that Defedt is fully fupply’d in 
the many Ufes that this Tree is converted to, efpe- 
cially to the Chair-Turner, who willingly gives five 
Pence per folid Foot if it is found. . 
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Ike Nature and Improvement of the 
AL DER. 


Eitween Hlemel, Hempflead, and VVatford, in 
3 the low watry Meadows, and by the River 
that runs thro’ them, grows the moft Alder that 
ever I faw, in fine, long Hedges 5; where their 
large, high Poles fhew themfelves in a beautiful 
Profpect to the paflant Travellers, and turns to a 
great Account amongft the Barkbamftead and Chef= 
bunt ‘Vurners of hollow War, who in that Commo- 
dity make more Confymption of this Wood and 
Beech, than any other two Towns in Great Bri- 
tain, as is allowed by good Judges; for with this 
Wood they make Difhes, Bowls, and many other 
ferviceable Goods, that are lighter and fofter than 
the Beech or Elm, and will bear turning thinner 
than moff others ; fo that to pleafure Curiofity, a 
Dith of it has been turned infide out like a Hat ; . 
and of this, many of the Frames of the matted and 
other Chairs in London are made ; as are Pattens, 
Clogs, and Heels of Shooes; Gates, Hurdles, and 
{mall Ratters, | 
Its Wood is beft in watry Foundations to build 
on, where it is faid to harden like a Stone, and the 
yery {mall heady Part will ferve to lay in Trenciies, 
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that drain Land to keep it hollow for the Water 
to pafs; but inftead of this, I ufed fome large 
Flints that J put together Arch-ways, that anfwer- 
ed compleatly to my Purpofe, by holding almoft as 
good now as at firft, tho’ it has been done thefe 
twelve Years, and the Carts are often drawn over 
it. Gun-powder is in Part made of its Coal, and 
the Bark formerly was ufed by the Dyers, which 
obliged the Owners to fell it in 4pri/, for then it 
would run beft ; but now it is not fo much ufed 
this Way, becaufe they have latterly found out 
fomething better that fupplies its black Dye. 

‘> The Worm is very apt to get between the Bark 
of this Wood after it is tell’d, and then it is great- 
ly damaged for the Turners Ufe ; but to prevent 
it, the Owner takes Care to bark it in Time, for 
then it will bear keeping a long while, if it is not 
wet and dry, which rots it prefently. 

There is a peculiar beneficial Property belongs 
to this Plant, for no Beaft will crop it, be it young 
or old, which faves the great Charge and ‘Trouble 
of fencing it after making. ‘Their Propagation is 
the fame as the Poplar, and where a Place is too 
wet for that, the Alder will flourifh in high, bulky 
Trees, Pollards, or Poles, in Hedges; in. fhort, 
there is none of the aquatic Tribe will raife more 
Money and fooner than the Alder, in wet, meadow 
Hedges, and in boggy, moorifh Ground, nor make 
ftronger, quicker Fences, than this excellent Plant 
will. 

This Aquatic will thrive but poorly when raifed 
from Truncheons, nor much better from the wild 
Set or Sucker that this produces but few of. But 
there is a Way to do this much more to the Pur- 
 pofe, and that is thus. Firft prepare a Bed of well 

manured fine Mould; then put the full ripe Seed 
at a due Diftance from the Fire, or in the Sun, 
and it will caufe them to open like the Firr Pine- 
| Apple ; 
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Apple ; then fow the Seeds in the fame, and you'll 
have Abundance of young Plants, that on fetting 
out will be fure to grow if rightly manag’d: At 
Midfiimmer cat away the fimall Side Shoots of this 
‘Tree, and it will prevent their fecond Growth ; 
but if they are large, you muft not do it, becaufe 
it will then make the Sap run out too much, and 
damage the ‘J'rees. This is of great Confequence, 
for by fo doing, the large Side Arms are prevented 
in their Growth, that often caufes Knobs and Wens 
that leflen the Value of their Wood. 
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The Nature and Improvement of “the 
WITHY and WILLOW. 


f *HIS Withy often arrives to a large Stature, 
efpecially the red Sort, that delights to be 
planted in high Banks, as Mr. Worlidge lays, where 
they will ftrike their Roots deep into the Ground, 
by Ditch, Pond, or River-fide; thefe, like the 
Willow, will alfo grow in clayey or loamy Grounds, 
either in Standards, Pollards, or in Hedges, and 
are in great Numbers about Baldock ; where many 
of them are fold to the Turners, for working out 
Dithes and other hollow Ware ; fome of them mea- 
furing two Foot Diameter, will make Bowls as big 
as Bufhels. 

They are of a very quick Growth, and in few 
Years obtain a red Heart, to their white Pitch or 
peey Part, that wili fell for fix or eight Pence the 
folid Foot, and are propagated as the Sallow: The 
Willow efpecially is very eafily multiplied ; by 
flicking a ‘Truncheon, or ftraight Piece upright 
into the wet or moift Ground by Water-fides, from 
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two to feven Foot long ; floping firft the Ground 
like a Deer’s Foot, and either the black, white, or 
yellowith Sort will make a fpeedy Growth 5 but 
the Pieces fhould be foaked in Water four Days, or 
a Weck before they are fet in February, from 
eight to twenty Foot Diftance, keeping Cattle 
from cropping their Leaves ; and alfo that their 
Side-Shoots be kept trimm’d up to the defired 
Length, as well as their Suckers pull’d away in 
due ‘Time. 

It they are not defigned for a Hedge, which is 
feldom done, the Pollard is of great Service in re- 
turning a Top at three or four Years End, that 
may be cut juft before Winter, or in the Spring ; 
and is of fo great Ufe, that I have known it the 
only Wood they have in fome Parts of Rutland in 
their open Fields ; but it is feldom of longer Du- 
ration than twenty or thirty Years, by Reafon the 
Wets are very apt to get in and rot its foft, fpungy 
Body ; Alfo in the Vale, where they have not the 
Hazels growing, the Willow is planted to fupply 
it; for with their tough, long Shoots, they make 
their Withs for binding Faggots, and faftening 
down the Straw in thatching of Barns and Hou- 
fes ; this makes Hurdles, by their largeft Shoots, 
that will endure much longer than the Sallow 
ones; befides many ‘Things in the Basket-ma- 
kers Way. 


Cy AvPs SOO, 
The Nature and Improvement of OZIERS. 
HE Caftle Gardener at Barkbamftead, faf= 


ter’d a great Lofs in fome of his Ground 
which he rented, that was conftantly wettith, till 
he 
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he was advifed to plant it with Oziers, and then 
it turned toa great Account. ‘There are almott 
twenty Sorts of them, that may be encreafed by 
Sets of four or five Foot high, planted at threé 
Foot apart, in Ground well trenched betore-hand, 
that is got hollow and fine; then at three (or 
four Years End, in February, cut them to two 
or three Foot of the Earth, that they may get 
fpreading Heads, and be fit for Ule in September 
wins 

They ferve Abundance of Ufes, particularly 
Fifher-men, Gardeners, Basket-makers, and many 
others. 


BEGGS SEG HAAS oS 
e H A P, XXIII. ct 


The Nature and Improvement of 
White ELDER. 


FITS, I believe, I may venture to fay, is a 

new Chapter in Print, as well as the Black 
Cherry, Witch Elm, and White-wood, as being 
not wrote of in this diftinét and ample Manner, by 
any Author before myfelf, as I know of ; tho’, in 
my humble Opinion, they deferve the Preference 
to feveral others that have been more enlarged on, 
whofe Ufes and Value are far fhort of thefe excel- 
Jent Trees : The firft of the White Elder was in- 
troduced into thefe Parts, by the late curious Si- 
mon Flartcourt, Efg; of ‘Penly, from whom I had 
many Cuttings, that now grow in my Garden-hedge 
to a great Height, and to an Eaft and Weit A{- 
pect, by which it enjoys the Rifing and Setting of 
the Sun, that is more than ordinary necefiary to 
the due Maturation of this Berry 3 becaufe, if they 
are not full ripe when gather’d, their Liquor will 
P 2 be 
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be fpoiled ; as I underftand, a Hogthead or two of 


their Wine was, by injudicious Hands ; tiv iee- 
ing the Berries ripe on one Side, did not examine 
whether the other was fo too; which caufed their 
being gather’d too foon, and their Wine eager in 
a little Time : Whereas, if this Berry is gatherd 
ina dry ‘Lime, and full ripe, ic has made a Wine, 
that has deceived a Gentleman | was in Company 
with, of great Judgment in many other Liquors 5 
who took it for French Frontigniac, which 1¢ 
comes very near to, both in Tafte and Colour : But 
this cannot be done without a particular Ingredi= 
ent that [ had an Account of trom Mrs. Carbury, 
the late Minifter’ss Widow of Ivinghoe, who was 
the moft famous for this Sort of Oeconomy of any 
in this Country, and which, with feveral different 
Xeceipts, among other ferviceable Secrets, never 
yet printed, I intend, God willing, to publifh as 
foon as I well can, if I am encourag’d thereto by 
fuch as are Well-wifhers to the Good of their 
Country. 

This Plant then may be propagated very. eafily 
in Hedges, or as Standard Trees : Firft by its Seed, 
atter the Berries are {queezed ; thefe may be thrown 
over a prepared Garden Bed, and coverd with 
Mould half an Inch thick, and they'll come up the 
next Spring ; after which they may be tranfplanted, 
till they arrive at a Bignefs fit to plant out for 
good ; or by cutting off a Foot or two long, put 
flopewife into a good hollow Ground or Bank, in 
Ogober or February, which will come up the very 
next Summer, and grow a Foot or two in Length 5 
but between each, a White-thorn Set fhould be 
put with its Head cut off: ‘Then it will become a 
{trong Fence, with the Help of a Ditch, for keep- 
ing out Cattle, and hold good many Years before 
the Elder kills it: This muft be fenced in very fe- 
curely from the Crop of Beafts, till it be got g. 

O 
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of their Way, which it will do in about three 
Years Time, and bear plentifully of white Ber- 
ries, that are generally bigger than the red, and 
fuperiour to them in Wine, that now begins to 
be much made of them, but whether wholefome 
T can’t fay ; however, all Authors that have wrote 
of the Virtue of Elder, agrees, that this Tree is of 
a general Good to Mankind, in the Liquor of its 
Berries, in its Rinds, and in its Leaves 3 infomuch, 
that I have heard it faid, if any one Tree deferyes 
the Regard of Men, this does, for its many Gale- 
nical, falubrious Ufes ; and particularly (if Report 
is true) for its being a very good Drink in an 
Afthma, &c. 

And as the red Sort is now become fo common, 
as to be fold in its Juice at the Lovdon Markets, I 
do not doubt but this, in a little Time, will alfo be- 
come more univerfal, and be entertain’d as a moft 
delicate, wholefome, pleafant Liquor at the greateft 
‘Tables, even to fupplant in fome Meafure the ex- 
ceflive Ufe of ‘Tartarous Wines. 

There is a potent Spirit made of thefe Berries, 
or the Red, bythe Alembic, that will burn in a 
Lamp, if manag’d rightly in the Diftillation ; and 
alfo will ferve in another excellent Ufe, which J 
intend hereafter to publifh. And if any Gentleman 
or others, are defirous to get Plantations of this 
white Sort, they may be furnifh’d by me, to moft 
Parts, by the Opportunity of the London Waggons, 
having already fent fome in this Manner into So- 


mevfet[bire. 
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The Nature and Improvement of the 
PEAR REE, 


HIS Tree, on a Loam or Clay, is very long 

liv’d, even to two hundred Years or more, ha= 
ving fo large a Pith, as to admit of the Lofs ofits . 
Bark for four or five Inches quite round its Body, 
as by T'ryal has been proved on a Wall-tree to check 
its Sap, and make it bear the better. It generally 
carries three Years bearing Wood on it, and there- 
fore beating it would make it barren feveral Years. 
Te will thrive in poor gravelly Ground when an Ap- 
ple-tree will pine away ; becaufe its Roots are fo 
itrong as to penetrate a fof{t Rock, and is fo fruit- 
ful, that fome has born their Weight almoft in 
Winy Liquor, even to four Hogfheads from one 
‘Tree, and one that I have heard of yielded feven. 
The beft Perry is made from the wild choaky 
Pear, and requires a few Years to meliorate its Juice 
in the Cask to make it drinkable, and then it is an 
excellent, pleafant, healthful Sort. Its Wood is worth 
nine Pence a Foot tor the Hollow-ware Turner, or 
the Cabinet Maker, if cut down at a right Age. 
It may be propagated for a Wood, Hedge, or 
Standard Trees. If for a Wood, being of the 
‘Tree Kind, it will run very faft into Poles or Un- 
derwood. ‘The Seeds may be fown in Ofober, on 
Ground ploughed two or three Times before, and 
well manured ; while it is rough fow the Seeds, 
and harrow once ina Place both Ways. Or, you 
may fow them with your Barley in March, which 
will rather fecure their young Spires than damage 
them, and the Scythe will eafily pafs over their low 
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- to know if on Oak is found or edslenned | 


= ease HIS Article; in particular, all Au 
thors,’ to the beft_ of my Knowledge, 
have paffed over: If they have ever 
touch’d upon it} they have made but 
little Obfervation; though “it is one 
oF he helmet eects Sorts in the Timber Bufinefs : 
For it'is cértain, theré is fometimes a greater Dift 
ference between a found, and what we callia 
fhaken, or unfound® Tree, thanthere is between 
Six-pence and Eichtéen-pence:* That is, one of 
Fighteen-pénce a Foot fquare; which is truly clear 
and found, free from’ereat and’ many Knots, is better 
worth that Money,’ than an unfound fhaken Tree 
is‘worth Six-penée a Foot. Now 'to’know afhaken 
Tree, you muft have an Eye on the Outfide of its 
of and fee if ‘there be nota-Riby long Rifing, 
B 


” Jetting- 
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Jetting-out, or Crack in fome Part of it; if thefé 
is, you may depend on it, that fuch Tree is dam- 
nified or fhaken: But to be more particular. | 
Fhere is a certain great Wood computed to be {e- 
veral Miles round, whofe Bottom 1s.a fed Clay, 
below a fhallow Surface of hazel Mould. In this 
Wood grows a prodigious Number of Oak-Trees, 
which are all, or moft ef them, fhaken, little, or 
more, except a few that grow on a gravelly fmall 
Spot of it... For 4 Proof of which, an ingenious 
Workman at Lath-Rending declares; as he has for 
many Years wrought on the Oak-wood that grew 
in this Place, he-never met with, any, but what 
was fhaken, except, as'I faid; thofe which grew 
on the dry Ground, : | 
How Oaks become thus damaged. ‘The Reafon of 
this is obvious, if we confider,.that a red Clay 
holds Water liké a Difh, which gives the Roots 
of Oaks a conftant Opportunity of furnifhing 
themfelves with Abundance of ‘Sap, for in fuch 
Soil, and by-thé clofe Standing of the Trees the 
Ground is never dry ; and for Want of a free Air 
and Room for the Buds,’ Leaves, and-Shoots;-to 
fweat, or perfpire out, the fuperfluous Sap, or ~ 
Moifture, it is obliged to force its; Way out by 
Cracks or Rends that. it makes in the Body of the 
‘Tree. Now it is fuch forcible Burfting, that 
fhakes or fplinters the Infide of the. Tree, to eva- 
cuate or difcharge this Super-abundance of Sap; 
and, when it has fufficiently expended it, it forms 
an Excrefcence, or long Rib on the Part, which is 
Nature’s Healing or Skinning the Wound over, 
who is often its own and beft Do¢tor; yet not fo 
clofe, but that the extra Sap has commonly Room 
for a free Paffage through fuch Crack or Rend, | 
and undoubtedly ferves for fome Time, as an If- 
fue or Fontenal for making off fuch watery Hu- 
mour: Hence it is, that fuch defective Trees 
7 may 
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may be difcovered ;. and it is this that fhews-the, 
great Benefita Tree enjoys, when it grows in a 
dry Soil, and has full Room to receive the Aur, 
Dews, and Rains, at its Roots, Bark, Leaves, and. 
Fruit, and return the Overplus through the innu-.. 
merable Duéts and Pores of them ; but moft of all. 
through the Leaves, which are here much impeded 
by the clofe Situation of the Trees; and then it is, 
that the top Part of the Tree is obliged to. carry 
moft or all of the Leaves, for, by their clofe Stand- 
ing, the Drip and Shade of the upper Arms pe- 
tifh the lower ones, which caufes the Tree to. 
lodge fo much Sap, that for Want of Arms, 
Shoots, Leaves, and Fruit, to difcharge it, it makes 
an Irruption to find a Vent. Thus a Sap or Wa-. 
ter-Breach is made, and, by the Veins or Veffels of: 
the Tree, the Sap or Moifture iffues to, and here 
runs off: So that fuch Tree not only fuffers by 
being thus rended and fplinter’d, but its Wood, 
for a confiderable Way about the Part, is fhatter- 
ed and loofened, to the great Damage of the 
Owner, if itis difcover’d by the Buyer, otherways,. 
the Buyer lays out his Money for what he has not, 
that is, found Timber. For as. a Carpenter faid, 
he had as Jive buy fome hollow Trees, as fome 
fhaken Trees, becaufe, if the hollow Trees are. 
but a little decayed in the Middle, and the reft of. 
their Bodies found, they are more valuable than, 
the other, when much fhaken or rended. 

How Trees may be fhaken or damaged by Frojis.. 
A Tree may not only be fhaken’ by, the Super-a- 
bundance of its Sap in the Summer Time, but al-. 
fo in Winter, This Djfafter. befel. innumerable, 
oaken Trees in the long fevere Frofts that hap-.. 
pened in 1739, by which they became rived, 
fhaken, or {plit: For as Ice has a more hollow. 
Body than Water, by ‘Fimes, and Frofts have. 
Power oyer all frefh. 5 ae and. Moifture they: 
“owl 2 can 
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can come at; the Sap of Trees, : tho thickened; 
and ¢ongealed'i in’ them, becomes fwell? ; and there~, 


a 


’ 
{ 


by rends and burfts the Body ‘of. thémsi in one or 


more Places. .Now the Oak, of all other Trees 
that grow in England, is ‘moth fubject to this Ca-! 
lamity, becaufe it is more porous than moft o- 
thers. I have feen'a Cooper put fome of his Spit= 
tle on one End of a long Stave, and: blow atthe’ 
other) to make a Blothér, and it would. do jit like 
a Cane, through the Pores, or Veins, containedany 
the Wood ; for notwithftanding. it is the ftrong-i 
eft and moft durable Wood of albour Engii/ Sorts: 
for Building, yet is ‘Beech, Ath, and :Klm, andi 
feveral of a clofer Texture of Parts than the Oak,’ 
which caufes it to be more fubjeét*tosthis Piecé of 
Ruin than they, and ‘efpecially when there is a 
great deal of Sap in a juvenile Oak, which on shit 
Account makes it liable to be fo ctack’d : cand fha-; 
ken, that a nice’ Eye, fometimes, cannot per- 
ceive it, while the Oak is ftanding, becaufe there 
may be feveral'rended Places that aré almoftim- 
perceptible, even after the Tree is fell, for: the 
Wound in Time clofes and {kins: oyer fo well, as) 
to deceive the Spectator, . 

‘A Proo 4 of a good and bad Tree. This Redding 
dancy of Sap, which caufes the Shaking or Rending 
of the Oak, is certainly chiefly occafion*d from: the’ 
moift or wet Bottom whereon the Tree grows, 
for here the Roots imbibe fo much aqueous Nous 
rifhment, as fills the Veins or Pores of the Tree 
till it burtts, as I faid, into Cracks, to evacuate 
and let it out, for the Sap remains in all Parts of. 
the Oak, even in Winter, and:is not-received:into 


its Roots! as many ignorantly imagine: It’s only, 


there congéaled, and, from a rarefied thin: Body: in; 
hot Weather, changed j into a thicker in cold; yet. 
not fo hard and denfified, but that:the Cold: radsalt 
it into a thicker, harder, and: larger Body ee of 

uch 
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fach an icy Nature, as. to do the Mifchief 1 am 
writing -of.; A Carpenter sbought two Oaks, a3’ 
they {tood; arie for fixteen Pounds, the other for ten’ 
Shillings, ‘which grew about four Poles’ afunder, 

_ The little one he fell?d firft, and found it thaken? 
almoft all over, swhich Riuclé fuch a Damp on his: 
Spirits as made him offer forty Shillings to be rid: 
of his Bargain; but ,that would not do: Howe-: 
ver, fome Fime after, he fell?dithe great one, and. 
it proved as found as any heever had. The Bark: 
of thefe: two: Trees he fold to a Tanner for fifty 
Shillings,’ and he at the Charge of taking it off): 
Now why the young Oak became fhaken; and:not- 
the“other,» may be, becaufe. the ’ bigger ‘might: 
ftand.on‘a more. drier Soil than the leffer one. 
Nothing is more deceitful than ftanding Trees, fo’. 
various arestheir Infirmities. “A Timber-T ree is’ 
a’ Merchant-Adventurer, you fhall never: know 
what he is worth, till he is dead, 

Of the great Damage by lopping Oaks, “ad the 
Way toprevent.it. \t is true, that the bett Way 
to prevent young Shoots from growing out of any: 
Part of an» Qak*s Body, that the Owner would 
hot, is to prune them about Midfummer, which 
will give fuch a Check to the Sap, as to hinder 
their Return for feveral Years after. But, if- this. 
is done in ‘Winter, they will foon grow again about’ 
the famé’Placé, as I have often proved. Yet this: 
Practice would bé very ill performed at any Time 
of the Year, when Arms are cut off of any Big~ 
nefS, becaufe then the leading Veflels: to that Part 
are got fo large, as to give Room for Abundance” 
of Sap to flow to the Place, and there iffue.out, -to: 
the very great Damage of fuch Tree, For asthe’ 
Sap to a Tree, is as’ Blood to.an’ Animal, the: 
other Parts of the Tree muft fuffer a Want of Sap, 
when too much is difcharged by fuch large Orifi- . 

ees, And if you: was, to ftop, the Part with any’ 
<i oleaginous 
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oleaginous or plaiftick Matter, the Misfortune 
would be increafed ; becaufe, for Want ofa Vent, 
the Sap mutt flow about the infide. Part of the: 
Wound, and there rot the Wood. This is a Sort 
of Damage that has efcaped the Perception of ma-- 
ny nice Infpectors: As I fhall by and by make: 
appear, by Examples, in the Chapters of the Elm 
and Beech, which I doubt not; will be a fufficient 
Warning to all my Readers concerned in buying or » 
felling of Timber; the latter to prevent the Mif- 
fortune, and the former to examine the Tree well 
before buying, ta avoid Impofition, for there are 
Bites in moft Profefions ; burt fore-warned, fore- 
armed : However, in Cafe there fhould be a Ne- 
ceffity to lop off the large Arms of Oaks, cut 
them off within a Foot of their Body, rather more 
than lefs ; for then, and if this Operation is done in 
Winter, it will caufe fome little Twigs to fhoot out 
about the Part, and expend moft or all the flowing 
Sap in nourifhing their Growth, and thus fave that 
irreparable Damage, fuch injudicious Management 
fubjects a Tree to. 

A Coopers Account of Oak. A Cooper, that had 
juft rended a green Oak into Staves, had a large 
Barrel-churn befpoke in Hafte, and, wanting 
Wood to make-it with that was feafoned by Age, 
was advifed by a Lath-render, to boil the green 
Staves in his Hoop-Copper, which is eight Feet: 
tong, and two broad. In this he boiled his Staves. 
one Hour, and they tinctured the Water almoft 
black as Ink ; and, after he had gradually dried 
them two or three Weeks, he worked them into 
a Churn, and faid they never {welled nor bulged. 
afterwards, but lay as {till as any he ever worked ; 
for, when Staves are boiled, they will become very 

liant, and twift almoft like fome Leather. This: 
Fugans to my Memory the Sight I had once at 
Chatham-Dock, in 1738, of their making thick: 
. lo oaken 
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weaken: Planks pliant, by fteaming them. feveral 
Hours ina confined Place, for their more com- 


modious ufing of them about the Sides of Ships. 


But in my humble Opinion, if they boiled them a 
little while,.it would bring them to their Bow 


much fooner, and with lefs Trouble, than the 


common tedious Way they now follow : But yet, 
with Submiffion to their better Skill, I muft own 
they may be in the Right, on account of keeping 
in bine Part of the Sap this Way, and yet make 
the Plank. pliant too; for which Reafon, I fup- 
pofe, this Method was invented. But this is not 
all, for by Capt. Cumberland’s late Way (who had 
three hundred a Year allowed him for Life, for his 
Invention) the Sand, that the Planks were heated 
in to fweat and make them Planks, ftuck fo clofe 
to the Wood, that, when cold, fpoiled many of the 
Carpenters. Tools in working them, which this 
Way does not. If you boil oaken Planks, Pails, 


_or Hoops, in three feveral Waters, the firft will 


be intirely black, the next lefs, and the thirdsal- 
moft clear, which fhews all the Sap to be out. 
Another Cooper, at Che/bam in Bucks, complaining 
he had nothing but green Engij/h oaken Staves to - 
work on, that hindered his getting his Bread at | 

prefent ; 2 wifer Man than himfelf, hearing it, bid 
him throw his Staves into the River, The Cooper 
anfwered, they would be carried away by the 
Stream, or ftole: Oh, fays the other, I will tell 
you a Way to prevent that; Take a large Cafk, 
with only one of its Heads in, and fill it with fuch 
Staves ; then pour in as much Water‘as the Cafk 
will hold: At two Days End, draw off the Wa- 


ter, and put in frefh to ftand two Days longer 5 


then, as foon as the Staves are taken out, put them 
in the Air to dry, and make Ufe of them, which 
he did, and they anfwered as well as any that had 
been dried a Year together. But, fora Wager, I 


have 
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hhave° heatd ‘a ‘Cooper fay, he would, “by boiling 
greeh Staves,’ Half'an Hour at a Time in‘ only two | 
‘Waters, work them at'aFortnight’s End’ In” Win- 
tet by’ drying them after Bread in ‘an Oven, and 
in Summer‘by thé Sua;' and fhould anfwer swell 
AstHE Gideft "Wadd. F2) S20" OR ng ROOl ROBE 
YA Wheelers Accom of Oak. Heétook ut fome 
old’ Spokes that had been in’ a Wheel'near’ forty 
Years, and though moft of them had a’ Mixture of 
Sap'and Heart} yet ‘the Sap feemed ha ce tt 
the 'Heart<Part, and {6 good; ra he siade {e of 
them again’as Standards, to fapport the'Sides of a 
new Cart, ‘Now it is very likely, thar theféfappy 
Spokes«had 4 regular Drying and Age ‘before th 
were uféds or were firft foaked; fo get out the 
Sap°;“which, in my ‘humble Opinion, isa furer 
Way than that of ftripping a Standard Oak of its 
Batk, and afterwards to Jet it remain‘eréét’for two 
Years in the Ground, in order to harden its fappy 
Part, and’ make it’ Jaft as long “as the’ Heart: - M 
is ‘the Opinion of fome, that thofe- Oaks, that grow 
clofe in Woods, have’a tore fofter Wood) than 
thofe Trees that grow alone, becaufefuch‘a One 
isexpofed ro all Winds.. "Iwo Oaks’ that’ srew al- 
moft clofé together, one was fit for Building, and 
the other for Shop Ufe ; -becaufe, ‘that Odk which 
@rew on the North Stdé ‘was very hard, “when ‘the 
other. which grew onthe South’Side was very 
tender” | At hth Sa ea 
« AY Lath-render’s ‘Account’ of oakén’ Sap’ Edths: 
Tf oaken Sap-Laths' are made Ufe’ of before they 
are bound i Bundles, ‘and fet out in’ the Weather 
for about a Year,’ they will rot preféntly 5 But, if 
ferved fo, they will lat’ more thana hufidred 
Years, ‘as has’ been experienced: However, “if you 
are in Want, and can’t get fuch feaforiedt Laths, 
then if you will foak ‘fuch fappy ones an’ Hour or 
two in cold Water, and dry them regularly, the Sap 
ane will 
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; will be got ‘out, elfe in three or four Years ties 
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will begin to rot a Ceiling, by the Wornis’ f 
ing on, and eating them up. For Proof of what 


write, a Parcel of oaken’Sap Laths ‘was kept ‘ih 


Bundles in an upright Pofture in'a damp’ Ground- 
room, where the Air and Rain could not come 


at them fora whole, Year, and, at the Year*s End, 


the Worms had bred and eaten a eréat ‘many of 
them into Powder : ‘Which fhould be a’ Warning 
to all concerned in Building, to be careful in the 
Choice of their Laths, left they be at the Expence 
‘of making a new. Ceiling in IefS than feven Years; 
__ The Damage of ufing green Oak.’ This is often 
done in many Shapes with the Sap in the Wood, - 
though very prejudicial to the Buyer’s Intereft, 


whether it be in. Boards or thick Timber ; but 


moft of ‘all, when fiich green Wood is’ painted 
over, 4 Piece’ of ‘ill ‘Hufbandry, that very ae 
are ignorant of! and therefore are impofed on of- 
tentimes by a crafty knavifh Carpenter, Joiner, 


or other Tradefinen, who make this Maxim their 


- 


ftandard Rule, That the Streneth of the Work is 
the Decay of the ‘Trade. On this Account, I ad- 
vifé my Reader to remember, that if green Tim- 
ber, Plank, Board, Rails or Pales, be painted, 
‘and the Sap has not been wafhed or dried, and 
deadened out by Time, it will rot in a few Years : 
For take but a Board fawed out of a green Oak- 
Tree, or out of one that has been’ Jately fell’d, 


and, though fuch Board’ is ‘all Heart’ of Oak, it 


will rot in feven Years Time, if painted all over 
in that Condition; ‘for Paint. keeps the Sap in, 
and hinders its drying out, ° So ina Piece of ‘Tim 
ber that is ferved thus, as many‘ate for Sign-pofts, 
and their crofs Beams, anda hundred other Things, 
I fay, thefe will, rot in a little Time: Whereas, 
if fuch Heart of Oak had been foaked’a due Time 
(or regularly painted) and then diied, it might ut 
. oe C fy 
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fifty or an hundred Years, or more; for it is the 
Notion of moft.Workmen, that the Worm will , 
never breed in fuch Heart of Oak, but that it de- 
cays through mere Age, which caufes it to moul- 
der away little by little. A Gentleman’s Pair of 
great Gates, made with wooden Frames, and iron 
Bars in them, rotted,at twenty Years, End, by 
Reafon the Wood was greenifh, and the Sap not 
thoroughly dried or wafhed out : For though the 
Frame-part was fix Inches broad, and three thick, 
yet, by Painting the Wood in this unfeafoned — 
Condition, it was all rotted in fo little a Time, 
though made of Heart of Oak. If a Man fits 
any. Time on a new peeled Oak, it will give him 
a)Loofenels. 6) 15 | 

| Why Pots, that are burnt at their Ground-ends to 
lajt long, do laft the lefs While. ‘This new Way of 
burning the Ground-ends of Pofts was, at firft, 
thought to be very advantageous, and therefore in 
fuch common Ufe, that 1 know two Gentlemens 
Parks inclofed by them; but Experience fhews, 
this Method does not aniwer its End, becaufe the 
Vehemency of the Fire makes feveral Cracks and 
Rents in the Bottom of the Pofts, which Jets in 
the Water, and caufes a-fwift Rot, for nothing 
rots even Heart of Oak fooner, than by letting it 
become fometimes. wet and fometimes dry, for 
thefe Pofts were many of them rotted in two, at 
twenty Years End, I fuppofe this Way at firft 
was taken from the Venetians, as 1 fhall thew b 
and by, and would be a moft excellent Way, if 
the Fire could have fo much Power of the Wood, 
as to penetrate it; but, in thefe Park-polts, it was 
only done in Part, and therefore they did not laft 
fo long as they would haye done, had they not 
Been. burnt. at able 3 x ns ane cite wee B 
“To feafon Oak, and make it laft long. Saw it out 
as foon as pecled, before the Sun cracks it, whether — 
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it be in Planks, Boards, or other Shape. Throw. 


them into 4 River; Pond; or Ditch, and let them 
lie all over in the fame two Weeks, and the Was. 
ter will foak or wafh out the Sap contained in» 


them. And if the Heart-part .has a fappy one to 
it, this Wafhing, and a gradual Drying. afterwards, 
will rhake fuch fappy Wood as hard almoft as 
Brafil Wood: Or in Cafe you are not willing to 


 foak the Plank; Board, or Timber in Water, you. 


may make them much hore durable, by only let- 
ting, their Ends ftand on the Crofs-bar of a Chim- 
rey for three or four Days, or a Week; and the 
Smoke will afcend about all their Bodies; and fo 
dry and impregnate the whole Wood with a 
fmoaky footy Quality; as to prevent the Worm 
and Weather’s Damage to a great Degree, both in 
Heart and:Sap. But the beft Way, of all others; 
is to foak thet firft, and then dry them in the 
Chimney, for this will make the Sap-part lait as 
long as the Heart-part; for the Worm will never 
breed in fuch Wood; and though the Boards, 
Planks, or Timber may be warped, by the conti- 
nual Heat of the Fire and Smoke, .yet, if when 
they be taken down, they be inftantly laid under a 
fufficient Weight, théy will foon be brought into 
their firft Shape: But you may expect to fee them 
of 4 blackifh dirty Colour, like Brafl, and which 

will give a Workman an Opportunity to {moothe — 
their Outfides into a fine black Polifh, and; by the 
whole Management, caufe fuch Wood to lait. an 
incredible Time. And thus, Ihope, this new 
Difcovery of mine will in Time come into gene 
yal Practice, and be a fure Means for us to enjoy 
Oak, Beech; Afh, and many other Woods, in the 
moft lafting Manner. 

Several other Ways to cure and preferve Timber. 
For this Purpofe the Venetians fcorch their Tim- 
ber ina flaming Fire, continually turning it round 
oot Cz with 
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with an Engine, till ithasa hard, black, crufty Coat, 
and fo it is brought to-fuch a Hardnefs and Dry-. 

nefs, that neither Earth nor Water,can,penetrate, — 

it. Accertain Perfon faid he has. feen Charcoal, — 
that, in Probability, has been covered with Earth 
above fifteen hundred Years, Timber, that is cleft 
or rended, is not fo apt to rife and cleave as that 
which is hewn, nor fquared as -round. , To pre- 
vent Cracking or Rifing, fome rub. with a wax. 
Cloth, or Paint, or rub it over with Cow-dung, 
which will prevent the Effects of the Sun and Air 
upon it, if it is to lie expofed. But, for clofing 
the Clefts and Chops of green Wood, anoint and 
fupple it with the Fat of powdered Beef-broth, 
ufed with a Sponge, and done twice over. _ Some 
Carpenters ufe Greafe and Saw-duft mingled ; but 
the firft is fo good, that wind-fhook Timber has 
been fo exquifitely clofed, .as not to difcern the 
Defeéts ; but it muft be ufed on green Timbers 
The Hollanders coat their ‘Timber that is expofed 
to the Sun; with a Mixture of Pitch and Tar, on 
which they ftrew powdered. Cockle-fhells mixed 
with Sea-fand, and Scales.of Iron beaten fmall, 
Which arm it after an incredible Manner,. And, 
to prevent Fire, they rub it with a Wath made of 
Allum. But be fure to have your Timber well 
dried, or elfe the internal Moifture, for Want of 
Room to get out, will, as I faid before, turn to 
Rottennefs. Let Timber, that muft touch Lime, 
be capped with Pitch, Loam, or Clay. Some af- 
firm, that old Oak, old Walnut-Tree, and young 
Ath, are beft for moft Ufes ; but in Ship-work it 
does not hold good, for old. Timber will be brit- 
tle. An Organ has been made: of oaken Pipes, 
that founded very harmonious, of . 
Dr. Godfrey’s Way to make Timber very durable. 
Take of the Sand that is ufed in fawing large 
Stones (the fineft Part of it) to which add the 
| 3 thickeft 
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thickeft drying Oil. Spread that upon the Wood, 
_ which, when dry,. will be like a Stone, and pre- 
ferve the Wood a long while, which may be yery 
ufeful for Fortifications, and other Works. But 
then fach Wood fhould be thoroughly dried and 
feafoned, before the Paint or Compofition be laid” 
on, elfejthe Wood will be rotten the fooner, for 
having fuch a Coat daubed or plaiftered over it. 
Of the Sap of Oak, It is the Notion of fome 
Carpenters, that Felling’an Oak in Winter‘is bett, 
for that it makes the Wood of it endure longer, 
than when felled in the Barking Seafon, as having 
moft Sap at that Time in its Body, though in a 
thick and dryifh Condition, and therefore better 
for many Ufes. Others fay, that it is beft fell’d 
in the two Months of April or May, when the 
Sap iffues out between the Body and the Rhind, 
and is fo much employ’d in furnifhing new Mat- 
ter to each Bough, . Twig, Leaf; and Fruit, that 
there is lefs of it left in the Body, from whence 
they infer, that the Worm can’t breed fo foon in 
a Summer-fell’d Tree, asin a Winter-fell’d one. 
Others fay it matters not, whether it be fell’d in 
Winter or Summer, for that the Sap may be ex- 
tracted at any Time, if the Wood is foaked long 
\ enough in Water, and then it is moft fitting for 
any Ufe; becaufe the Pores or Interftices, which 
contained fuch Sap, become fo. many Vacuities or 
mpty Holes, that, when dry, clofe up to the 
rinking of the Wood, and thus the Wood gets 
finer Grain; for it has been obferved, thata 
fa has fhrunk near one Inch in ten of its 
adth, to the great Improvement of the Wood, 
byReafon the Matter that breeds the Worm, and 
colinues the Moifture in Timber, is got out, and 
‘theWood made to acquire a much harder and 
clofe Body than it had before, which confequent- 
ly fecres it againft Warping, and a quick De- 
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cay ; forthe Sap or Moifture, when it remains in 
the Wood, is apt to give in damp Weather, and 
tends towards the Rotting it, as being of an aque- ~ 
ous faline Nature, whofe Particles cannot be eafily 
burnt to nothing, for, by burning the Wood, the 
Sap or Salt gets fix’d in the Afhes 3 ahd of fuch 
a Body is this Sap, that when enough of green 
oa as Hoops, Staves for Casks, €¥c. are boil- 
ed in a confined Place, the Water will become 
glutinous thick, which, indeed, proves the Sap 
of Trees to be of fuch a Body as ftrengthens the 
Wood ; and therefore Steaming, I fuppofe, was 
thought better than Boiling Ship-planks, becaufé 
the firtt Way makes them pliant, and yet keeps 
the Sap in, which is the more neceffary to be done; 
asa Ship requires the greateft of Strength in hef 
outward and Jowermoft Wood; for it is moft 
certain; that the Liofs of Sap caufes boiled 
Hoops, Boards; ‘or Planks, to be brittle, and ea- 
fily break fhort.. This is what the greateft Wood 
Author has not clofely obferved, though it i8 a 
Matter of Importance. 

Of the feveral Sorts of Oaks. Let Authors write 
what they will of two different Sorts of Oaks 
growing in England, it is the Opinion of many 
who live among them, that there is but one trué 
native Sort, as I faid before, for that the fpread- 
ing or upright Oaks acquire their Shapes as they 
are trimmed up, or as they ftand open or clofe, 
But, if we would have different Species of Oaks, wé 
muft get Exotick Trees, by fowing their Acorns5 
and thus they may be eafily made Dennifens of ovr 
Englifo Climate. Of thefe there are great Varie- 
ty, according to Mr. Law/on’s Account from Ca- 
_rolina, asthe Chefnut-Oak, which grows fo high, 
that, ifa large Bird fits on its Top, it is out of the 
Reach of a Gun charged with Shot, arid has a 
Body of a. proportionable Thicknefs, with fo big 
. an 
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x fweet.an Acorn, that is theréfare called the 
hefnut-Oak. Thefe are the largeft Trees we 
have, and yield the faireft and beft Plank, clear 
of any Boughs, for near fixty Feet together. 
The red or fearlet Oak is admired for | the Variety 
of i its Leaves, and Colour of its. Wood, which 
fome fancy ta.be the true Mahogony Sort. I is 
a Tree, that, in rich Land, grows very large and 
lofty ; but is fo very porous, that it ferves only 
to make Rails, Pipe-ftaves, good Clap-boards, €¢. 
‘as being a Wood of no long Duration : However, 
its Acorns are now fold in ‘the London Seed- _fhops, 
and Sets of thefe young Oaks may be had in Plen- 
pst at feveral Plantations and Nurferies about Lon- 
n° for I hear, that this particular Oak is in fo 
much Efteem with many, as to be planted asa 
Rarity with great Earneftnefs. — The Spani/h Oak 
has a fmooth whitifh Bark, rives well, and is reck- 
oned a ftrong durable Wood, and therefore made _ 
Ule of in Ship-building. .All of this. Sort bear 
good Acorns for fattening Swine. — The Baftard 
Spanifh Oak isa Tree that partakes of the Na- 
ture of both the red, fcarlet, and the Spani/o Oak ; 
it rends well, and ferves therefore for making good 
Fences, Clap-boards, &c. It has a good Acorn,— 
The black Oak is a yery durable Wood under 
Water, and ferves very well for Houfe-work ; 
bearing good Acorns for Hogs, — The white iron 
or ring Oak has its Name from the long Dura- 
tion ofits Timber. It will profper in poor Land, 
and is allowed to exceed all for Ship-building in Ca- 
rolina, even beyond the live Oak, whofe ~ Planks 
run not fo long’as this ; and therefore. this black 
Oak is in more Efteem than that, though it 
will not laft fo long as the black Oak. This,gene- 
tally bears great Quantities of Acorns. The 
Turkey Oak has its Name from its fmall Acorn, 
which are greedily devoured by the wild Tyee 
Oo 
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of this Country. — Thelive Oak is an Ever-green, 
‘that affeéts.to grow in fandy Soils, and has Wood 
that lafts Jonger than any other in America’; but 
not fit to cut Planks out of, becaufe its Trunk or 
Body is of too fhort a Length, and is of fo harda 
Nature, that a Nail, being drove into it, can- 
not be drawn out, and therefore difcourages the 
- Sawyers from meddling with it: And though; its 
Body is too fhort for Ship-timber, yet “its ‘Limbs 
are for the moft Part fo crooked, as to make ex- 
cellent Knees, &%c. for Veffels of the leffer Size. _ 
Its Acorns, fweet as Chefnuts, yield an’ Oil as 
good as that of Olive, but of an Amber Colour, 
and ferves fome to counterfeit the Cocoa, and 
with. ‘which they have made Chocolate, hardly to 
be diftinguifhed from the true Sort. “This Wood 
is alfo ufed to make Window-frames, Mallets, Pins 
for Blocks, and many other Things; is a,very 
beautiful Tree, and not of the floweft Growth. 
It is faid thererare two, Sorts of the live Oak, and 
both yield fuch good Acorns, as produce excellent 
{weet Pork, and are of fo kind a Nature, as to 
prow and flourifh in fine Branches, in frefh Wa- 
ter Ponds, in fwampy Grounds, and by River 
Sides, as well or better than in dry Soils. — The 
Willow Oak, or Water: Oak, “affects to grow in 
Ponds ; has a Leaf like a Willow, grows in many 
fine Branches, and ferves for many Ufes. — Thefe. 
excellent Oaks not only ferve for building Houfes, 
Ships, Fencing, making Casks, €¢c. but alfo for 
feveral medicinal Properties belonging to them, to 
the great Benefit of Man’s Health : And therefore, 
it is to be hoped, thefe ufeful Trees will foon be 
much propagated in Exgland, as well for thefe 
good’Properties, as for the Improvement of Land, 
fince all of them will grow either in Vale or Chil- 
turn, in dry or wet, and in rich or poor Lands.— 
J have only to’ add, that there is another Oak, 
: | called 
>. 
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walled the white fcaly Bark-Oak,, good for build- 
ing Ships, as being one of the largeft Sort, but 
hot fo large as the Chefnut-Oak. It is called. by 
_ this Name, becaufe of its fcaly, broken, white Bark, 
that is the Coat of this Tree; which .affects to 
grow on dry Land, and, bears a large Acorn. —= 
Moft, or all of thefe Trees, would make excel 
Jent Vittoes, Avenues, and Walks; but the Scar 
fet and Ever-green Oaks muft certainly. excel for 
thefe Purpofes, and become a charming Ornament, 
while they grow into great Profit. | 

A particular Account of the Ever-green Oak, 
This Chapter leads me to take Notice of thofe 
Eyer-green Oaks mentioned by Mr. Bradley, who 
fays that at Manihead in Devonfbire, in a thallow Sort 
of Soil of but nine Inches deep, before a-red Rock 
appears, thefe Trees profper’d fo well, that, at 
forty Years End, the Diameter of their Bodies 
meafured above a Foot each; and that the Height 
of one of them was about fifty Feet, with a ftraight 
taper Stem’; without a Knot. JI remember, fays 
he, to have feen fome Hogfheads made of the 
Wood of thefe Trees; when J was ‘laft in Devon= 
foire, and brought fome of it with me to Town ;. 
the Grain of it is like the fineft Wainfcot ; but it, 
is fo very hard to work, that I queftion whether 
‘we have any harder Wood of the Engli/h Growth, 
unlefs it be Box; and I am informed, that the 
Cooper, who made the Vefiels I have mentioned, 
shad almoft double the Trouble in fetting and 
working this Wood, that he ufually had in work- 
ing our common L£nglifb Oak ; but doubt not, 
if he was to follow the ingenious and ufeful Me- 
thod, lately contrived by Capt. Cumberland, for 
foftening and bending of Planks, for the Ufe of 
Shipping, he would fucceed much better. But 
this Notion of Mr. Bradley’s, I think, I have 
dufficiently. confuted, by the Cooper’s. Way I have 
wi D lately 
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lately mentioned, of reducing Staves by cold or 
hot Water, much better than by laying and fweat- 
ing them in a Sand-Bed. — He alfo gives an Ac+ 
count, how a Gentleman tranfplanted near 100 of 
thefe Ever-green Oaks, and that after they were 
taken up early in the Spring, 1719, with as much 
Mould as poffible, they were tranfplanted into 
Holes made on the Top of a Hill; and, fearing 
their Dying on this Removal, he counterplanted 
the Avenues with Englifh Oaks. The Confe- 
" quence was, that not above four of the Ever-green 
Oaks died, and that hardly fo many of the Eng 
lifh Oaks lived. : 
The Largenefs and Worth of Oaks, Mr. Hough- 
ton fays, an Oak of the Duke of Norfolk’s {pread- 
ed almoft fifty-five Yards fquare, and under its 
Shade 1000 Horfe might commodioufly ftand at 
once. — At Reedbam, an Oak was valued at forty 
Pounds the Timber, and twelve Pounds the Lop- 
wood.— Near Newbury was an Oak fifty Feet high 
to the firft Bough, and cut five Feet f@uare at the 
But-end, all clear Timber.— Another near the fame 
Place, fince the Wars in Forty odd, held 40 Feet 
excellent Timber, ftraight as an Arrow in Growth 
and Grain, and cutting four Feet at the Stub, and 
near a Yard at Top, befides a Fork of almoft ten 
Feet clear Timber about the Shaft, which was 
crown’d with a fhady Tuft of Boughs. This Oak, 
he fays, was of fo excellent a Kind, that it cuta 
Grain as clear as any Clap-board. — There was 
alfo a third Oak that grew near thefe two, of 
a very great Size, in a gravelly Clay, moiftened 
with fmall and frequent Springsy and that thefe 
Oaks were not Three-hundred Years old.— Ano- | 
- ther Oak was bought by aCooper, of which he. 
made ten Pounds every Yard’s Length, for three 
or four Yards. The Main-maft of the Royal So- 
vereign was ninety-nine Feet long, and Sone 
| ve. 
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five Inches Diameter. — In Sheffield Lordfhip ftood_ 
an Oak, which had eighteen Yards, without Bough 
~ or Knot, and carried a Yard and fix Inches fquare’ 
at the fame Height or Length, and not much 
bigeer near the Root. —JIn Firih Farm, he fays, 
there was an Oak worth eighty Pounds, and ‘in. 
the fame there was another Oak had 10080 Feet . 
_ of Board, about half an Inch thick. — In the fame 
alfo ftood a Tree, which after it was cut down, 
and laid on the Ground, two Men on Horfe-back 
could not fee one another’s Hat-Crowns over the 
Tree® This Tree was fold for twenty Pounds. 
-—And here it likewife was, that 100 Trees were 
{tanding, which were worth, 1000 Pounds. — In 
Worfop Park lay the Bole of a Tree ten Feet long, 
and no Arm or Branch on it, and about thirty 
Feet about.— There were feveral Trees forty Feet 
Jong of Timber, which did bear two Feet fquare 
at the Top of forty Feet. At this Rate one of them, 
fuppofing it a Cylinder, would yield above fix Tun 
of Timber.—In another there was.an Oak called 
_ Lady’s-Oak,- that contain‘d forty-two ‘Tun of 
“Timber, and had Arms that held four Feet fquare, 
for ten Yards in Length.— One Fobn Garland 
built a very handfome Barn of five Bay, with Pan, 
Pofts, Beams, Spars, &@c. of one fole Oak-Tree. 
—Another in his Neighbourhood was fo large, that 
very Foot forward, one with another, was half a 
Tun of Timber; it bore five Feet fquare, and 
forty Feet long, &c. It contained twenty Tun of 
Timber, moft of it fold for twenty. Shillings per 
Tun ; befide that, the Boughs afforded twenty- 
five Cords of Fuel Wood, and then the Price of 
Timber was fmall, to what it is now.—In. 1636, an 
-hundred Oak-trees were fold for 100 Pounds; but, 
being thought too dear, the Buyer went from his 
Bargain, wherefore they continued growing till 
$671, and then fold for 560, Pounds. — Another 
eos: my | 8 Bi Nie fowed 
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{owed three Acres of barren Land with Acorns,. 
and, in fixty Years, they were worth 300 Pounds. — 
—He likewife obferves, that, in fome Parts of the 
World, they have no other Water to drink, than 
what their Trees afford them; not only by their 
proper Juice, but from their Attraction of the E- 
yening Moifture, which impénds in'the Shape of 
an Evening Cloud over them, asin the Ifland 
of Ferroe, and many ‘other Places 5 for, if their 
Woods were here once deftroyed, ° they might pe- 
rifh for, Want of Rain.—But how wond ful 1s 
the Contemplation of the Weaknefs ‘of an"Oak's 
Beginning, and the Grandeur of its Growth! — 
A Table meafured five Feet in Breadth, nine Feet 
and a half in Length, and fix Inches thick, all of 
intire clear Oak, Mércenas tells ‘us, that the 
great Ship called the Crown, which the late French 
King built, had its Keel Timber. 120 Feet long, 
and.the Main-maft twelve Feet Diameter at Bot- 
tom, and eighty-five in Height. But to come 
nearer Home: There'is an Oak now ftanding in 
Chefbam Parifh in Bucks, about feven Miles from 
‘Gaddefden, that ‘a Man bid fifty Pounds for. Ano- 
ther at Linflow, about a Mile below Leighron- 
Buzzard, had 1000 Feet of ‘Timber init; itwas 
forty Feet to the firft Bough, growing near a River, 
and for which the Owner was bid forty Pounds. 
‘— In Wales is an Infcription cut ‘into the Wood of 
an old Beam, thus: © t ; Gmk io awh 


Full fixty Feet in Length sity ‘Stem did bear, 
Befide my Limbs, which very’ [pation s were: 


_ Mr. Houghton’s Way of propagating the Oak. 
‘Firlt, fays he, get your Ground into a‘geod Tilth ; 
then, if it is of the ftiff Sort, fow'your Acorns ‘in 
‘ Oétober ; if of the light Sort, ‘in “February, To 

-.'do which, ‘make Drills, or ‘Rills,°of four Inches 
Meee. es ee deep, 
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deép, and of two Feet Interval. . In thefe’ ftrow’ 
ur Acorns that are. dropping ripe, and from 
thriving Trees. | Note, that fix Buthels of Acorns 
will fow or plant an’ Acre.of. Ground, at a Foot 
. Diftance. As’ foon as they begin to peep, earth 
them up, efpecially after the Breaking of the 
greater Frofts; and, when they are an Inch above 
Ground, draw them, where they are too thick, 
and fet them immediately in other Drills or Lines. 
When your Seedlings have ftood till Fuse, beftow 
a fingle Digging about them, and {catter fome 
_ Horfe-Litter in Rows, to.preferve from fcorching 
and keeping in Moifture ; and’ then, in March fol- 
lowing, dig it all into the Earth. Continue this Pro- 
eefs for two or three Years together, for, till then; 
the Subftance of the Kernels will hardly be {pent in 
the Plant, which is of great Importance. ‘Then 
you may pruhe the Branches, but {pare the ‘Top. 
Then plant them forth, where ‘they are to: conti+ 
nue, at forty or more Feet Diftance; and the In- 
tervals you may plant with Ath, which may be’ 
fell’d either for Poles or Timber, without the 
leaft Prejudice to the Oak... In Tranfplanting pre- 
ferve the Roots and the Earth adhering ‘to the 
fmalleft Fibres, which fhould by no Means be 
fhaken off,’ for thefe tender Hairs are the Mouths 
and Vehicles which fuck in the Moifture; ‘and 
transfufe it into all Parts of the Tree. Staking 
and Propping up young Oaks are certainly ‘a great 
Prefervative to them ; but-in Scotland, they fay, . 
they let ‘them take their Chance ; and, ‘if any fall 
“by Winds, ‘they raife them again, and thus “ftrike 
Root fo faft by loofening the Ground about ‘them, 
‘that they foon become fixed of themfelves ; and 
though an’Oak will grow tolerable well in moft | 
Grounds, yet they chiefly affect a found, ‘black, 
tdeep, ‘faft Mould, rather warm, than over wet 
‘and cold, and a little rifing,. That ‘Oak, which 
be | STOWS 
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erows in Vale Land, grows to the greateft' Stature 3 
but the Timber, tosh Hills, is far better, andofa — 
finer Grain. Oaks never profper in too cold, nor 
too hot a Country. A Cow-pafture is one of the 
beft of Places for an Oak to thrive in ; but, to dif- 
courage none, Oaks exceedingly profper in Gra- 
vels and moitt Clays, yea, in the . coldeft. Clays 
that will hardly graze 5 but they frequently make 
Stands, as they meet with Variety of Footing, and 
fometimes proceed again vigorous, as they | pene- 
trate beyond or out-grow their Obftructions, and 
meet with better Earths, which is of that Confe- 
quence, that more than 190 Yeats Advance may. 
be clearly gained. by Soil and Hufbandry. Out of 
the very Walls of Silcefter in Hampfhire, he fays, 
fome Oaks have grown of ten Loads a-piece, 
which feemed to ftrike Root into the very Stones. _ 
And, in the Foreft of Dean, fome good Oaks 
have grown upon. Ground, which has been as it — 
were a Rock of-ancient Cinders buried. there ma- . 
ny Ages fince. It is obferved that Oaks which — 
_ grow in rough ftony Grounds, and.obftinate Clays, — 

are long before they comé to any confiderable Big- 
nefs; but in Time they afford the moft excellent 
Timber, having {tood Jong, and got good Foot- — 
ing, The fame may we affirm of the lighteft — 
_ Sands,.which produce a fmooth-grain’d ‘Timber, 
of all others, the moft ufeful for the Joiner ; but 
that, which grows, in’ the Gravel, is tubject to be 
moft frow and brittle... An Oak will fooner run 
into Heart in.fome Earths than others, It 
begins in many -Places to do this, at fifteen .or 
twenty Years Growth. Lngli/b Oak ‘is infinitely 
preferable to. the French. Cops oaken Hoops are 
much better than the Hazel ones, and will out Jaft 
fix of Ath. 

Of Iran/planting Oaks. Ifyou faniplant Oaks | 
at any Times, if the Roots-are but fufficiently — 
A covered 
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eovered to keep the Body. fteady and erect, it is 
enough, and then all the Mould poffible fhould 
be carried with the Roots; for, in this Condition, 
large Trees have been tranfplanted with Succefs at 
Midfummer, if they are planted to the fame Af- 
pect they ftood in before; but, ifin Winter, dig 
round the Trees Roots, fo as almoft to undermine 
it; then caft as much Water as may fill the 
Trench, or at leaft fufficiently wet it, unlefs the 
Ground were very moift before. Thus let it ftand 
till fome very hard Froft happens, and then car- 
ry it away to its new Station, where it may be 
preferved from freezing again by Horfe-Litter ; 
but, if the Ground about it be over heavy, you may 
raife it by a Crane or Pulley, hanging between a 
Triangle, which will raife it, with Mould about 
the Roots, and then you may bring it away on a 
Trundle, to be replanted where you pleafe: And 
‘thus you may tranfplant Trees of a wonderful 
Stature, without Lopping off their Heads, which 
is of great Importance, where it is practifed to 
fupport a Defect, or remove a Curiofity; but 
fuch Trees muft be well prote¢ted for feven Years 
againft Injuries. a 
_. Ihe Charatier of Englifh and Norway Oak. 
Of all the common Oaks growing in Europe, there. 
is none fo ftrong, tough, and fine-grained, as the 
Englifo, becaufe its Timber is clofer pored than a- 
ny of them, and therefore has not Room to lodge 
that Quantity of Sap, as others have, It is on this 
Account, that the Heart of Norway Oak (which, 
of the foreign Sort, is moftly in Ufe with us) will 
rot, when the Exngli/b will not, for it was never 
known that the Heart of Exgli/b Oak ever rotted 
by the Worm, if it had fair Ufage, whether it 
was green or dry : But the worm Holes, that are 
often feen in Norway Oak, plainly difcover, that 
_ the Heart of its Timber 1s fo very porous, as to 
con- 
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contain great Quantities of Sap, which is the Mat 
ter that breeds and nourifhes the Worm, and 
which occafions the Deftruétion of this Wood; 
fometimes at a young Age. But to be more 
particular ; the Goodnefs of Oak may be known 
{when dry) by its Weight, for it is generally al+ 
lowed, that right good Englifo Oak will weigh, one 
Fourth at leaft, heavier, than the Norway’ Sort; 
which, indeed, is of fo foft a Nature, that it is 
almoft as light as fome Deal ; for ifa Floor was 
laid with fuch Oak, and a Perfon was to walk on 
it with nailed Shoes, he would leave an Impreffi= 
on of the Nails behind him. However, this Nor- 
way Oak is not without its feveral good Proper 
tics, as well as the Exglifh, It makes a fine’ pli- 
ant Wainfcot, that works eafier into Shapes than 
the Engli/h ; and fo, in many other Cafes, it is pre“ 
ferable to ours, which is of a more ftubborn 
Nature, and very hard to be reduced into thé 
Make of feveral Inftruments, that the WVorway 
readily fubmits to, But the Engli/h, being much 
ftronger and tougher, exceeds all the European . 
Sorts for Ship-bulding; becaufe its clofer Body 
enables it to refifteven the Balls of Cannon fo ftout- 
ly, that, if one enters its Plank, it gives Way to 
it more by Squeeze, than by fuffering a Piece to 
be drove out into Splinters, which the Norway Oak 
cannot fo well do, as being of'a lighter and more 
porous Body, that caufes it to be, eafily pene> — 
trated, and to give Way to the leffer Force of 
Balls, and which therefore flies into Jarge Pieces’ or 
Splinters, to the greater Danger of both’ Men 
and Ship ; becaufe it is fuppoted, that, if an Exglifh 
Oak is cut down at a right Age, and comes off a 
right Soil, it is three Times ftronger than the WVor- 
way Sort; not but that there is fome Eagh/h Oak, 
which comes off bad Soils, that is not fo good as 
the beft Norway ; but I write of the gener asta | 
. 4 
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f fn'1438, Twas told in-Kent by a Sawyer, that Oak 


has been lain in Salt Water, and the Sap by this 


Means has been found to be harder than the. Heart, 


1 Lhe Afhes of Oak. This Wood, as it is the King 


of Tithber, fo it yields the ftrongefe Athes of all 


the Timber Tribe, and therefore are excellent to 


Jay on Grafs or Corn Land, for forwarding the 
Growth of Vegetables. But there is a Diffe+ 
rence in the Afhes of Oak ; they are the ftrongeft 
that are made from green Oak-Wood, before the 


Sap is wafted by Time, or wafhed out of it: So, 


likewife, they are the lighteft, that are made from 
very old Wood, or from that which has been 
foaked or boiled, infomuch that a Pint of the 
former will weigh near as heavy again, as a Pint of 


_ the latter ; whichis a plain Proof, that Water will 


wafl out the Sap of Timber, as well as Time will 
wafte it. Thefe Afhes are faid to cure Ropinefs 
in Beer; but the Lee, or Lye of them, 1s not fo 
fit to buck Linnen with, as that of other Woods 
becaufe this Sort is apt to ftrain the Linnen with 


_a reddifh difagreeable Colour. And here it may 


feem fomewhat ftrange, that the Lee of thefe 
Afhes will, rot an oaken Buck-tub, fooner than 
it will a Tub made of all Deal; but.it is Fact, as 
1 thall by and by more particularly obferve in the 
Chapter of the Fir-Tree. ah ky Yes 
Oak Majfie or Acorns. Itis faid, that a Peck of 


_ ‘Acorns a Day, with a little Bran, will make a Hog 


increafe a Pound Weight a Day, for two Months 


together. **They: give them alfo to: Oxen, with 


Bran, chopp’d and broken. Some advife to mace 
‘ate them firft in Water, to extract their Maligni- 


ty, Jeft the Cattle perith. Thus they are moft pro- 
‘per for Swine; and, being fo made fmall, will 


fatten Pigeons, Peacocks, ‘Turkies, Pheafants, 
‘and other Poultry. “Acorns, it is faid, were here- 
tofore the Food of Men, by roaiting them under 
erik i | Embers, 
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fambers, as many now do Chefnuts. Almoft eve- 
ry Part of the Oak is 2 Sovereign Medicine againtt — 
Fluxes. But, to cure the Acorns for fatting Swine 
in Hertfordhire, we put two, three, or four 
Buthels, or more, in a Heap, on the Ground, and 
fling our Pifs-pot now and then over them, which 
will force them into a Heat or Fermentation, and 
then into a Spire, almoft as long as one’s Finger, if 
they remain long enough in the Heap 5 and thus 
they are cured of a moft: venomous Quality, that 
feldom fails of giving Hogs the Garget, when the 
Acorns are eaten’ by them raw-in “a Stye. To 
which I add, that, by fuch Spiring, the Acorn is 
made fweeter than when it falls, off the Tree of it- 
felf, and thereby creates a keener Appetite in the 
Hog, and fats him fooner, » But here I mutt ob- 
ferve, that it is too common a Pratice for Invaders 
of another Man’s Property, clandeftinely to beat 
the Acorns off the Tree before they are ripe for — 
their Swine, but fuch: Ufage hinders the Tree 
from bearing feveral Years. | 

Oaks Age. When an Oak is got paft its full 
Fieart, the Age of it is hard to be known ; but, if 
it is cut’ down before that, it may besnearly guefled 
at, for then a Wrinkle or Circle will appear in its 
Body, and fhew by their Number, how many 
‘Years it is old, accounting each Circle for one 
Year. This is a furer Sign than the Wrinkles in 
«a Cow’s Horn, by which we gues at their Ages 
becaufe they feldom have more than one Wrinkle 
or Circle, till five Years old, and that fooner or 
jater, according to the Time of her, Calving 5. 
but an Oak, Ath, Fir, Hazel, and moft other 
Woods, fhew théfe Marks at three or four Years | 
old, when they are about the Bignefs. of one’s 
Thumb ; fo that, ifa Tree is cut at a right Time, 
it may be eafily perceived, even from thre¢ or four 
“Years of Age, | bean is 3 
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How an inclofed Field was fown with Acorns in a 
wrong Manner. By the Cafe mentioned in my firft 


- Part, of a Gentleman’s Mifmanagement in fowing, 


a Field with Acorns, as at Pages 15 and 17, Ican 
now fay, he got a wretched fcrub Parcel of young 
Oaks in the fame, which came up fo thin, that I 


_ believe there -was hardly oné Acorn in twenty, that 


grew in Perfeétion ; infomuch that the ten Acres 
of Ground, that were fown for raifing a Wood, 


would have appeared almoft a barren Plot, had ~ 


not the Vacancies been fill’d up in Time with 
young Afhes, Beeches, and Sallows, which came . 
up fpontaneoufly, by their Sced being carry’d by 


_ the Winds, Fowls, and Mice, to the fame, from 


two adjoining Woods, and thereby caufed fuch 
vaft Numbers to grow fo faft, that many of them 
wete higher than the Oaks at Years End. But, 
to amplify this, I thall be more particular in giving 
an Account, that this Ground, which was fown 
with Acorns for a Wood in -, joined to 
two feveral Woods of Beech and Oak, whofe Soil 
was a gravelly Loam, as‘well as this. Now this 


- fame Land was an inclofed Field, that had a good 


~ Crop of Wheat on it, and for which it had been 


well ploughed and dunged ; then, after the Wheat 
Crop had been gotten off, the Ground had only 


one Ploughing given itin March following, and 


the Acorns were {trained out of a Man’s Hand in 
every Thorough or Furrow, as the Plough made 
them, and which.was covered with Mould by a — 


new Eurrow that was turned upon them, till al] 


the Seed lay in four-thorough Stitches, or two 
bout Lands, as the Wheat did, and then immes 


diately harrowed down almoft to the Level ; bug 


there was no Dung, or other Dreffing, ufed in the 
fame. In fhort, the whole Field was fown ina 
rough and poor Order ; and what added to the 


Misfortune was, that the Acorns lay all Winter in 
| EK 2 
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a Chamber or Loft uncovered, and fo thick, that 
they heated, and many of them fpired, little .or 
hore, which proved one main Caufe of this Lofs, 
as I was an Eye-witnefs of : However, as this 
Plantation was directly fhut up for good, the Grafs 
grew and rotted every Year in the fame, to the 
great. Benefit of thofe few Trees that did grow. 
But, for making up the Defect, the Owner, after 
fome Years were paft, feeing the Nakednefs of /his 
young Wood, caufed many fall Sticks, or Cut- 
tings of Sallow, about eighteen Inches, or two 
Feet long, to be thruft’ into the Earth a little 
floping, in the Month of February, fo that about 
one third Part of them was in the Ground, an@ 
the reft out, which fucceeded fo well, that moft 
of them grew. ae 
The beft Way of raifing a Plantation of Oak-in 
the Chilturn Country. It is certain, that feveral 
Sorts of Earth, and their Situations, require diffe- 
rent Managements for their Raifing a Wood of 
,Oak-Trees s And accordingly, in my firft Part, 
I have Jaid down feveral Methods for their Propa- 
gation, both in Céiléurn and Vale Lands. Now, 
therefore, J have to obferve, that all Ground, ‘to- 
be fown with Acorns, ‘fhould be often ploughed, 
till it is gotten into a good Tilth, and well dref- 
fed with a ftrong !afting Manure. But, to be more 
8 Pate I fhall confine my Pen to this fame ~ 
field I have been writing of, which is a loamy 
Gravel, as I faid before, and inclofed with a com- 
mon Hedge of feveral Sorts of Wood, whofe Sur- 
face lay fo near a red Clay, that the Acorns, when ~ 
fprained into its deep Thoroughs, remained in 
fome Places within two or three Inches of the fame, 
which - foon ftunted their Growth ; and, by thefe 
feveral Difadvantages, caufed them to grow very 
flowly, into fcrubbed dwindling Bodies, Here, 
' therefore, I fhall fhew the Miftakes that nt, 
; this 
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this Work, by laying down a Procefs, that would 
have effectually anfwered the common End. 


_Firft. The Land, as foon as the Wheat had 
been gotten off, fhould have been ploughed, by 


Jaying the Stitches into broad Lands, with the . 
Wheel-fallow, or other Plough, and then imme- 


diately harrowed plain. In this Pofture, it might 
lie till the Beginning of December following, when 
twenty, or more, good Cart-Loads of rotten 
Dung fhould be-put on every Acre, or thirty 
Bufhels of the fmall Sort of Horn-fhavings, or 
twenty of Cows Hair, or of Wool-marks, or 
twenty Bufhels of Pigeons or Hens-dung, or twenty 


Loads of Mould mixed with {mall Chalk or Lime,, 


or other fufficient Dreffing or Compoft, on the 
{ame Quantity of Ground, and be ploughed into 
the Earth with the fame Plough in fharp Bouts, 
‘which, by hee 8 March, will be well incer- 
porated, and by Froits and Rains fo mellowed, as to 
‘caufe a fweet hollow Tilth ; then it.is, that thefe 
Bouts are to be Back-bouted, or what we call Bout- 
ed-down, to bring the Land into a plain even 
Pofture ; and that it may,the better be. fo, the 
Harrows fhould follow, and be direétly drawn over 
it both long and crofs Ways, and now it is ready 
for the laft Plowing and Sowing. 

_ Secondly. As foon as the Acorns begin, or are rea- 
dy to drop from the Gak, with a Ladder, gather as 
’ many, or more than you want, that you’ may chufe 


out the biggeit, which is the beft Seed, and thus 


prevent them falling on the Ground.; for then they 


would be a little brutfed, and confequently da- 


' maged ina fmall Degree, When you have your 
Quantity, lay them thin on a dry Chamber-floor, 
witha little Straw, fpread thinly over them, to keep 
the Froft out: Orin dry Sand, in Layers of one 
and the other, that their Radicles, or Root-Spires, 
- may be prevented {hooting forth ; if. they. an 
ae i they 
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“they will not grow, at leaft very defective ; on 


which Account, the Acorn muft be gathered in a 
dry Time, if poffible, that they may keep found 
till-Sowing-time. ee ae 

Thirdly. If the Acorns are not faved for fowing in 
February or March, it.may be done another Way ; 
that is, the Land may be prepared by feveral) 
Plowings, and a full Drefting, between Al/ballows- 
tide and Alballows-tide, ahd, after it is fo well’ 
plowed and manured, the Seed may be fown in 
the Manner following: As foon as gathered, 
Drills fhould be made at every two Feet Diftance, 
and this may be done with the Foot-plough, the 
two-wheel Pea-ftitch Plough, or better with a dou- » 
ble-breafted Drill-plough. If the Surface is fhallow, 
or a lean Clay, a hungry Gravel, a dry Hurlock, 
or a poor Sand is underneath it, then the Foot or_ 
Swing-plough will do well, . it will plow 
very fhallow ; but, ‘if the Soif be a loofe, deep, 
hazel Mould, then the pea-ftitch-wheel-pecked- 
fhare Plough mayyanfwer the »Purpofe. But, 


above all, there is none comes up to the Drill- 


Plough, becaufe this may be Kept to a cer- | 
tain Depth, which is very neceflary on thefe Ac- 
counts.. Thus, when this or any other,Plough 
makes a Drill, a Man is to follow, and drop an 
Acorn at every Foot Diftance, and fo on through- 
out the Field ; then cover all by a Hand-Hough, , 
or by drawing the Harrows over the Whole, and 
the Work is done. But there are feveral other 
Ways to fow Acorns for a Wood, according to 
the Nature of the Ground, and its Situation, as 


--avhen it lies more or lefs wet ; then it will be re- 


quifite to fow the Seed in two, or three, or four, 
of fix, or eight Bout-lands, which, in a great 
Meafure, will prevent the young Oaks being fpoiled 
by Inundations, and Chills of. Water sek Ice, 
And thus,, when Acorns are fewn in Qéfober or 

lovems 
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_ November, it is according to Nature’s own Way, as 
[ prefume, I have fufficiently proved in my firft 
Part ; for this Tree by Right, no more than the 
Wallnut-Tree, fhould never be tranfplanted ; be- 
caufe its Tap, main and beft Root, is thereby f{poil- 
ed, which of all others’ fhould be preferved, as 
running deepeft into the Ground, and there draws 
a great deal of Nourifhment in the drieft Seafons ; 
and indeed, it is this Tap, or long Root, that is 
the chiefelt Stay and Support of this magnificent 
Tree, againft the Violence of Storms and Tem- 
efts. 
@ To improve the Growth of young Oaks. . But, to 
have thriving Trees in a little Time, there is 
fomething to be done after the fowing Part is fi- 
nifhed, . If the Acorns are put into the Ground in 
thober or November, and the Winter following 
happens to be a mild one, there is no great Dan- 
ger of the Spires being fpoiled by Frofts, becaufe 
they will hardly come out Time enough till the 
Spring following : However, for Fear of fevere 
cold Seafons, and for the better Security of your 
Seed, be timely with fome Affiftance, by fcatter- 
ing over the Drills either Horfe-litter, Soot, pow- 
der’d Lime, Fowl-dung, Peat, or other Athes, 
Oil-cake Powder, Malt-duft, or fuch like Ma- 
nure, that, the fubfequent Rains may wabh it in, 
and make them better refift the Chills of Frofts 
or Waters, and alfo prove an Antidote againft the 
Damage of Mice, Moles, Squirrels, and other Ver- 
min. Next to this, in the Summer-time, keep 
your Vacancies clean from Weeds with the Hough, 
to prevent the young Oaks being retarded in their 
Growth by them; and fo on, every Year, for fe- 
veral Years. But the Dutch Hough will anfwer this 
Work the beft of any; becaufe, with this, you 
may hough a great deal in one Day, with more Eafe 
than with any other. And if you pleafe, you Da 
: . et 
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fer a fingle Row of the broad Windfor Bean be- 
tween the Drills, which will fhade the young Oaks, 
and rather forward, than impede their Growth, 
~ Or, if you don’t do this, it will bea great Im- 
provement to them, if you dig rotten Dung, or 
other good Compoft, in between the Rownaae 
fuch will greatly nourifh the young Plants, — 

give you a plentiful Crop of Beans, or Peafe. 

Cabbages, for feveral Years. N. B. Almoft ‘a 


or 
ny 
Soil is pee for fome profitable Tree, though it 


is good for nothing elfe. — In 19738, I was told 
by a Cabinet-maker, that Oak has afforded a moft 
beautiful, knotty Fanneer, if it is a right Sort of 
Stick, and cut down at a right Age. Oaks from 
the firft Semination are, in fome Places, ready to 
be cut for Cops-Wood in fourteen Years; and fomé 
Acorns, fet in Hedge-rows, have, in thirty Years, 
had Stems of above a Foot Diameter. Generally 
Cops- Wood fhould be cut clofe and fmooth, le 
the Water get into their Stems and rot them. ' 
“Pruning Oaks. If an Oak is'’pruned as it fhould’ 
be, it will run up more in Height, than ina {pread- 
ing Form, as I have experienced, for I have them 
erowing in my Wood, and in Hedge-rows. And 
if any-defire an Oak to: grow in Height, more 
than.in the Spread, then it is neceffary to‘ prune 
the fide Shoots, either in Winter or Summer, to 
further the Growth of the main Stem. ~Likewife 


take Care to leave Shoots below each other ; for, 


when they grow even, the Tree’s Body will be 


a 
- 


>» 


biggerin that Part than ordinary, and caufe-pre+ 


judicial Knots: But, above all, cut away and keep 


down all Suckers, that may fhoot out’at the Bot- 
tom of the Tree, for thefe are commonly very 
deftrutive to the Tree*s Growth : So all Mofs and 
Avy thould’ be carefully Sept off, for they havea 
Sort of Roots belonging to them, by which they 
feed on, and are much nourifhed:by the Bark 
wnt » the 
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the Oak. Yet this noble Tree muft not be left 
with fo flender and narrow a Head, as to hinder 
the Wind from fhaking its Body ; for I can affure 
yous, that when fuch a. Tree has Head enough 
onjit, as to be eafily fhaken by the Wind, it very 
much promifes a {peedy Growth in fuch an Oak, © 
. When Oaks are to be fell'd, ‘The State and Con 
dition of an Oak-Tree may be known by piercing 
it,.or by digging about its Roots, or, when. the 
‘Tree perifhes at Top, it is ever the Mark of great 
Decay in the Roots. There are alfo fwelling Veins 
about the Bark, that twine like Ivy, and are an 
infallible Sign of their Hollownefs, and confequent- 
dy high Time to fell it.. In April, fome fay, isa 
‘wrong Time to cut down Oaks, becaufe, while 
the Tree is over moift, they are not fo fit for the 
_A\xe, as being more obnoxious to Putrefaction and 
the Worm. But, to make fuch a feafonable Time, 
a Gafh fhould be: firft made in the Pith of the 
Tree, for the Sap to run out, before it is fawn or 
Aewn down ; forthe Veffels, that afcend in the 
Bark, are called Arteries, and thofe, that defcend 
in the Trunk, or Body, are the Veins. Some, 
‘again, will not fella feedling Oak, becaufe, they 
Aay,. it produces a reddifh Wood not acceptable to 
the Workman, Alfo that Tree, that grows on 
the Head,of its Mother, is feldom a good Tim- 
-ber. one. One Foot. of Timber, near the Root, 
is worth three further off, To make excellent 
Boards and Planks, fome advife to bark Trees in ~ 
a fine Seafon, and let. them ftand'a Year before 
Felling, to harden the Sap, as I have obferved in 
my firft Part of the Yimber-Tree. It’s faid, that 
the Venetians let their Oak lie fome Years in Was 
ter before Ufing it. Others bury their Oak a Foot 
tin the Ground ;. others, in Wheat.; and fome cure 
at by Fire, Twas told, a a Gentleman in Su/= 


died vita od : ; ¢ 
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fex lofes 500 Pounds a Year, for Want of felling 
his (ake, tah. «| PARP i oo 
» Tbe. medicinal Vertues of the Oak, 8c. “Phe 
Diftilltd Water of the Acotns is Good agdinfe the 
Phthifick, and Stitch in the Side’ heals inward Ul- 
cers; breaks the Stone, and refrigerate’ ‘Inflammati- 
ons, being applied with Linnen dipped therein : 
‘Nay, fome.afirm, that Acorns, eaten fafting, ‘kill 
-Worms, provoke Urine, and break even the Stone 
itfelf. Oaks Bear a Knurr, full of a cottony Mat- 
ter, of which they anciently made Wick for their 
Lamps and‘ Candles; and “fobn Prevotius menti- 
‘ons an. Oil of, Acorns, chymically drawn, which 
"he affirms to .be of the longéft Continuance,’ and | 
Jeaft confumptive of any, for fuch Lights, Oak-. 
leaves, laid thick on Snow, preferve it as well for 
Wine, asa deep Pit, or the moft artificial’ Refri- 
‘geratory.. Varro affirms, they made, Salt’ of ‘Oak, 
“which they.fometimes ufed for Meat, but chiefly to 
fprinkle among, and fertilize their Seed-Corn; 
and without Doubt, *twas better for their Corn, 
than Meat; for fuch may be made of our Pot- 
‘athes.. And Mr.. Houghton fays, that the Ashes” 
and their Lee are good to buck Linnen with, and 
‘to cure the Ropinefs of Wine ; and whether: the 
“Acorn would not tan Leather, as well as the Bark, 
is fubmitted to Trial... The Ground-Oak, while 
‘young, is ufed for Poles, Cudgels, ‘and Walking- 
Staves. Moft Roots have fome Excellency’ for 
fair, beautiful,. chamleted, and lafting Timbet, ap- 
plicable to many Ufes ;' fuch as formerly made 
“Hafis for Daggers, Hangers,’ Knives, Handles 
“for Staves, ‘Tobaceo-Boxes, and elegant Joiners 
Work, and even for fome mathematical Inftru-, 
ments of the larger Size, to be had in, or near the 
Roots of many Trees: Neither’ are. to be omitted 
the Galls, Mifleroe, . Polypod, Agarick, Uve, 
‘“Fungus’s to make Tinder, gnd many other ‘ 
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Fal Excellencies, to the Number of above twen- 
ys which,” doubtlefs, -difcovers ‘the Vatiety of 
ranfudations, Percolations, and Contextures of 
this admirable Tree ; but, of the Fruitsand Ani- 
mals generated of them, Redi promifes a:Treatife ; 
in the mean Time; letmie add’ here; that Jowas 
told, by a Diftiller in. London, about .the Year 
1735, that ’the ‘Leaves of the Oak, diftilled;swill 
yield'a potent Spirit. Piimy affirms, that the Galls - 
break out altogether in one Night, about the Be- 
ginning of Fume, and arrive to their Growth in one 
Day. I fuppofe:he means the Oak-apple, as we 
call it in Hertfordfbire’; and thefe are fo readily dif- 
pofed for Bearing,ythat, after'a Tree has been fell’d 
to peel, the Oak-apple, or Gall, has come out, 
Galls are of feveral Kinds, but grow,upon @ diffe- — 
rent Species of Robur from any. of ours; which — 
never arrive to any Maturity : The white and im- 
perforated 1s beft. Of the Galls is made the Ground 
and Bafis of Ink, and feveral Dyes, efpecially fad- 
der Colours. The white Mofs compofes the 
choiceft Cyprus-powder, which. 1s efteemed good 
for the Head ; for this has grown, fometimes, on 
the Body of the Oak, a Foot or more, long: 
Young red Oaken Leaves, boiled in Wine, make 
an excellent Gargle for a fore Mouth ; and almoft 
every Part of the Oak is a fovereign Medicine a- 
gainft Fluxes in general. Oaken Coals, beaten and 
~mnix’d with Honey, cure the Carbuncle; to fay - 
nothing of the Vifcus’s, Polypods,. and other Ex- 
crefcencies, of which innumerable Remedies. are 
eompofed, noble Antidotes, Syrups, &c. In 
fhort, ¢ 


When Ships for Moody Combat we prepare, ; 
Oak affords Plank, and arms our Men of War ;~. 
Maintains our Fires, makes Ploughs to till the Ground; 
for Ue no T. imber like the Oak is found, = > 
sae] 6 | Sa ail Our 
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Our Fleets, that now the Seas command; = .: 
‘Were late upon our Ifland growing s 
-. Her wholefome Stores, - every Band, 
As late within her Fields were lowing. 0 + - > 
‘ While thus the. Means for Naval Arms: 
1 . The Produét of our Land fufficess - 
| What then foe waftes fupports:her Farms 3 
From new Demands new Profit rifes. 
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N feveral of the foregoing Accounts of Oak, 

I have béen more particular in its new and lateft — 
Improvements, than any before me, But, in this 
Chapter of the 4, I thall follow Mr. Houghton, 
who gives a plenary Account of it, and becaufe it 
differs in many Refpects from my Chapter of the 
Afb in my firft Part. 
‘The Propagation of the Afb. This*Tree bears its 
Seed, he fays, in fingle Teguments or Coverings, 
and thefe Seeds are contained in membraneous Co- 
pa eS alate Seed-Veffels or Keys, and fin- 
éle, having winged Leaves, a {fmooth Bark, ‘and 
a tough Wood. 
' The Ath is with us reputed Male and Female, 
the one affecting the higher Grounds, the other the 
plain, ofa whiter Wood, and rifing many Times 
to a prodigious Stature ; fo as in forty Years, from - 
the Key, an Afh hath been fold for thirty Pownds : 
And it is credibly reported, that one planted fo — 
many Afhes, as, in his Life-tivi§, were fairly va- 
Jued at 50,000 1. | " a 
' There is alfo a more lower and knotty Sort. 
_ The Keys-being gathered from a young ig 
e ree 
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Tree when they begin to -fall (which is about the 
End of Offoder, and the enfuing Month) are to be 
Jaid to dry, and then fowed any Time betwixt that 
and Chrifimas ; but not altogether fo deep as Beech- 
Mattés.. Thus they do in Spain, from whence let us 
get forne of their Keys of their beft Trees, a few 
whereof will be fufficient to ftere a Country. They 
will lie a full Year in the Ground, before they ap- 
pear; therefore you muft carefully fence them all 
that Time: But, if you would make a confiderable 
_ Wood of them at once, dig or plow a Parcel of 
Ground, as you: would prepare it for Corn, and 
with the Corn, efpecially Oats (or what other 
Grain you think fitteft) fow alfo good Store of 
Keys : Take off your Crop of Corn or Seed in its 
Seafon, and the next Year following, it will be co- 
vered with young Afhes, which will be fit either 
to ftand (whichis beft) or be tranfplanted for di- 
vers Years after’: And thefe will be far better than 
thofe from Woods (efpecially Suckers, which are 
worth nothing), being removed at one Foot Stature, 
(the fooner the better) provided you defend them 
well from Cattle. 
- The Reafon of this hafty Tranfplanting, is to 
prevent their obftinate and deep Rooting, which 
makes them hard to be taken up, when they grow 
older; and, being removed, they take no great 
Hold till the fecond Year, after which they come 
away amain: Yet fome, of five or fix Inches Dia- 
meter, have thriven as well as the {maller Wands. 
- You may accelerate their Springing up by laying 
the Keys in Sand, and fome moift Earth, S$. S, 8. 
or a Row of Earth and a Row of Keys; but lay 
them not too thick, or double, and in a covered, 
though airy Place; for a Winter before you fow 
them; and the fecond Year they will come away 
greatly, fo you trim: and cleanfe them. Cut not 
his Head at all (which, being young, is pithy) a 
ai" . by 
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by any Means the fibrous Part of the Root ; only, 
that downright, or Tap-root, is to be totally aba= 
ted : But this ought to be in the Increafe of O¢70- 
ber or November, and not in the Spring. 3 

To manage Ah well, Excellency of Ground-Afbp. 
Graffing of Alb. Where Afb grows be. Ground 
Afh as good Timber as the Oak. The Afb will 
grow when the Bark is off. ?Tis better to 
{pare the Head than the fide Branches of the Afh 
(which, while young, ‘may be cut'clofe) becaufe, 
being yet younger, itis but of a fpongy Subftance ; — 
but, being once well fixed, you’ may cut ‘i as 
clofe to the Earth as.you pleafe; it will caufe him 
to fhoot prodigioufly, fo as in few Years to be 
fit for Pike-ftaves ; whereas, if you take him wild 
out of the Foreft, you muft of Neceflity ftrikeoff 
the Head, which much impairs it. 

Young Afhes are fometimes in Winter Froft- 
burned black as Coals, and then :to ufe the Knife 
is feafonable,: tho? they do commonly recover of — 
themfelves flowly., In South Spain, after the firft 
Drefiing, they let them grow tll one, being fplit in 
four, will make four Pike-ftaves. . From thete low 
Cuttings, ‘come our Ground-afhes, fo much fought 
after for Arbors, Efpaliers, or other Pole-works : 
They will fpring. in Abundance, and may be re- 
duced to one for a Standard-Tree or Timber. 1) 

Ath will be propagated from a Bough flipp’d off 
with fome of the old Wood, a little before the 
Bud fwells ;: but with Difficulty by Layers... Such 
as they referve for Spears in Spain, they keep ftrip- 
ed up clofe to the Stem, and plant them in clofe 
Order, and moift Places. Thefe they cut a- 
bove the Knot (for.the leaft Nodofity fpoils them) 
in the Decreafe of fanuary, which were. of the 
lateft for us. Some fay the Afh will receive a:-Graff 
of its own Kind, or be inoculated with the Pear and 


Apple. | uae 
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Tis ill to plant Ath iin Plough-lands : for the 
Roots will be obnoxious to the “Coulter, and the 
Branches, dripping upon Corn, fpoil it; but, in 
‘Hedge-Rows and Plumps, they will thrive ex- 
ceedingly, where they may be difpofed at nine or 
ten Feet afunder, and fometimes nearer. . But, “in 
planting a‘whole Wood of feveral Kinds of Trees 
for Timber, every third ee? at leaft, fhould be an 
Ath. 

“The beft Ath délights 3 in the beft Land (which 
it! will foon impoverifh) yet grows in any, fo it 
be not over ftiff, wet, and “approaching to the. 
marfhy, wnlefs it be well firft drained: By the 
Banks of chryftal Streams, they thrive infinitely : 
‘There is‘as much Difference in the Timber of 
the Afh, as the Oak, much more than is found 
in any one Kind of Elm, for:fo the Ground-Ath 
‘(like the Oak) much excels a Bough of the fame 
Bulk, for Strength and Toughnets; and yet, in 
further Emulation of the Oak, it has been known 
to prove as good and lafting Timber for Build- 
in, nay, preferr*d before it,’ where there has been 
Plenty of Oak ; vaft Difference there is alfo i in the 
‘Strength of ground and quarter’d Afh.  *Tiis like- 
wife remarkable, that the Ath, like the Cork- 
tree, grows, when the Bark i is, as it were, quite 
peeled off, “Some alfo is curioufly camleted, and 
vein’d fo differently from other Timber, «that it 
is prized equal with ae and has the Name of 
green Ebony. 
~* Camleted Afb not inferior to Maple, Ue of Ab ; 
Felling of Afb. To bring camleted Ath to ihat 
‘Luftre, as’ hardly to diftinguith i it from the curi- 
‘oufly diaper’d Olive, ‘it is varnifh’d with the Chine 
‘Varnifh, which infinitely excels Linfeed-oil. ‘This 
is nothing inferior to the diaper’d Maple, and ’tis 
ey ‘Tike the Gamaties of Achates. + 

‘The Ule of Ath is‘ ¢next'to that of Oak iefett) 

One 
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one of the moft univerfal ; it-ferves the Soldier for 
Spears, the Carpenter, Wheelright, and Cartwright 
for Ploughs, Axle-trees, W heel-rings, Farrows,Oars, 
the beft Blocks for Pullies and Sheffs, asScamenname 
them,;. and, like the: Elm, .for, the fame.Property 
(it not being fo apt, to fplit and fcale). excellent 
. for Tenons and Mortifes: Alfo for..the.Cooper, 
Turner, and Thatcher ; nothing like. it) for our 
Garden-palifade-hedges, Hop-yards, Poles, Sparrs, 
and Handles, Stocks for Tools, Spade-trees, &c. 
In fine, the. Hufbandman, cannot. be: without. the 
Ath for. his Carts, Ladders, and other Tackling, 
from the Pike to the Plough, Spear; and. Bow 5 
for of Ath were they formerly made, and there- 
fore reckoned among thofe Woods, which, after 
Jong Tenfion, have a natural Spring, and-recoyver 
their Pofition, fo as,.in Peace or, War,/it,isa Wood 
of higheft. Requeft. There is extraéted-an Oil 
from the Afh, by the Proceffion of other Woods, 
which is excellent to recover the Hearing, fome 
Drops of it being diftill’?d warm into the Ears ; 
and, for the Caries, or Rot of the Bones, ‘Tooth- 
ach, Pains in the Kidnies, and Spleen, the Anoint- 
ing therewith is moft fovereign, The Chymitts 
commend. the Seed .of .Afh, as an admirable Re- 
medy for.the Stone. .!Tihe. Manna of Calabria ex- 
udes from the Leaves,.and Boughs of this Tree, 
during the hot Summer Months, or rather, ac- 
cording to my.own.Opinion, is fitteft to, receive. 
it from the Air. Laftly, the white and rotten 
Dottard-part compofes a.Ground for fweet Pow- 
der, and the Truncheons make the third Sort of 
the moft durable. Coal, and is the fweeteft of our 
Foreft-fuelling, and the fitteft for Ladies Cham- 
bers ; it will burn, when green. . The! dead Leaves 
afford (like thofe of the Elm) Relief to our Cattle, 
in Winter ; and. there, is.a-Dwarf Sort in France 
(perhaps, ’tis our Witchen . Tree) whofe we 
4 | ‘ . eed 
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feed the poor’People in’ {carce Years ; but it bears 
_ flo Keys, like ours, which, being pickled tender} 
afford a-délicate Salading. ’ But the” Shade ofthe 
_ Afh thelters anoxious Infect, and’ for their Leaving | 
- fo late, and Falling fo foon, not t6 be planted for 
ben ec or Ornament ; efpecially near the Gar? 


den ; ‘becaufe the Roots are’ prejudicial, and the 
_ long-leaved Stalks are drawn, by‘ Clufters, into the 
_ Worm-holes, and foul the’ Allies with their Keys: 
The Seafon for felling this Treé mutt be, when 
the Sap is fully at Reft ; for, if ic be cut down too 
early, or too late, it will be fo obnoxious to the 
Worm, as greatly to prejudice the Timber: 
Therefore, be fure not to fell, till the three mid 
Winter-mionths, beginning about November. But 
in Lopping of Pollards (as of foft Woods) fome 
advife towards.the Spring, and that the Tops grow 
not too great. As foon as a Pollard comes’ to«be 
_ confiderably hollow at the Head, cut it down, for 
elfe the Body will decay more than the Head is 
worth: ‘he fame is to be done with ‘taller A thes, 
where: the Wood-pecker makes Holes (who con- 
ftantly indicates their being faulty.) In fhort, this 
isnot only a moft neceffary Tree, for a vaft many 
Ufes, but alfo avery profitable one, by its quick 
Growth, when it ftands in agreeable Land. One 
Mr. Edmund Salter planted an Ath, and before 
his Death fold it for forty Shillings: I will not 
_ reckon, fays-he, the Ground, this Ath grew on, 
_ to be worth dany'Thing; but fuppofe the Afh, 
when planted, was worth but one Shilling, and’ 
the Man lived.-but. eighty-four Years after, the 
Shilling would amount to fix Pounds eight Shillings,’ 
which is far better than forty’Shillings,:-— Thug 
far Mr, Houghton... The next is my Account,’ 
The Value of Afb. Ath is commonly: in’ ‘its: 
Prime at fifty Years old, and,’ though it may ‘in- 
creafe in Bulk after. that’ Time, :its Infide-will be- 
#5 G gin 
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gin decaying. An Ath is fo profitable a Tree, 
that it has been juftly computed to pay as much — 
to the Owner at thirty or forty Years End, as 
an Qak at feventy: Becaufe the Ufes of young - 
Afhes are many more than thofe of young Oaks, 
on Account of the fudden decaying Quality of fuch , 
fapling Oaks, and the Duration of fuch young » 
Afhes. Likewife when an Afh is at its full Age, 
and clear of Knots, it will fell for as much Money 
as moft hearted Oak. In the Year 1739, I fold 
the lower Part of an Ath’s Body for fixteen Pence 
a Foot toa Cooper of Jvinghoe, to rend out for 
Hoops, which Afh grew in one of my Hedges, 
whofe Soil wasa loamy Gravel in an inclofed Field. 
But I have known a Jarge-bodied Ath that grew 
on a red clayey Bottom, within a Mile of Gadde/- 
den, fold for eighteen Pence a Foot, to a Carpen- 
ter, who fold the Wood again to a London 
Coach-maker, for making Part of the Coach-Box, 
and other Things belonging toa Coach. 

The Difference.of Af. It is allowed by the moft 
skilful Work-men, that the beft Time to fell 
Ath is about Alballows-tide, becaufe then the Sap 
is thought fix’d and free from Circulation, where- 
by the Wagd becomes tougher, and more fit for 
many Ufes, than that fell?d in the Spring or Sum- 
mer-time, when the Sap-runs in a thin Liquor all 
about the Infide of the Bark. But there is a con- 
fiderable Difference in Ath : That, which grows on 
a chalky Soil, grows more flower than that on the 
more ftiffer Land, and therefore the Grain is clo- 
fer, and the Wood fhorter, in fuch white, dry, 
loofe Earth, than the Ath that comes off a Gra- 
vel-Loam, or Clay ; for the ftiffer and richer the 
Soil, the fafter the Ath grows, and the fafter it: 
grows, the more porous and tougher will be its 
Wood, An Ath is a Wood that runs into Heart 
like an Oak, but not near fo fat; when it is , 

the 
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thé Heart-part has a reddifh Caft, and the Sap- 
part all white. I have known an Ath Tree; 
whofe Body was near two Feet fquare, all Heart, 
except two Inches Thicknefs of Sap which. the 
Wheeler that bought it was oblited to cut off 3 
becaufe it was fo frowy and fhort, 4s to be good 
for nothing elfé but the Fire. So when an Afh 
is half i Aion and half fappy Wood,_ if a Sliver 
or long fubftantial Piece is taken off the fappy 
Patt, and a Man ftrain the fame crofs his Knee, 
hie may eafily bteak it fhort in two: But it is o- 
therways with thé Sap of Afh, when the Tree is all 
fappy Wood, for then fuch Timber; or young 
Wood, is in its higheft Perfection of Toughnefs for 
the Wheeler, Cooper, and many other Tradef> 
mens Ufe,’ But the Sap-part of this Treé is in its 
worft Condition, and good for little elfe but to 
cut into Boards, or for the Fire, when there is a- 
ny Quantity of Heart grows toit. Ath, that grows 


on a dry chalky Soil, has a Ground-ehd very. 


tough ; and; when it is a full grown Tree, it will — 
hold its Toughnefs for about fix Feet high, and 
then it grows fhort and brittle: But an Afh, that 
Srows on a Clay, will, at its Maturity, hold fuch 
Toughnefs twenty Feet high. When an Ath i$ 
Jopp*d, and from a Standard made a Pollard, by 
fuch Lopping; I fay that fuch an Afh, from that 
“Time, grows frowy, fhort, and fpungy, becaufé 


_ the Body is check’d in its Growth to a great De=- 


pree. On -Gaddefden Hill that contains on its ak 
a Level of three Miles, is produced the tougheit 
and beft of Afh, becaufe it grows ona loamy Sur* 


face ofiabout a Foot deep, and under that a red 


Clay +— This Wood; and Walnut-tree, Tam 
infortn’d; by the Cabinet-maker, makes the beft 
of Fanneer ; aiid, of the Afh, the Pollard exceeds, 


When an Aphis to be-cut down, When an Afh 
is cut down in the Winter Seafon, and the Wind 
E . §to1:3 G 2 P 
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is then in the South, it is faid the Worm will take tt 
fooner by-half, than if;cut down when.the: Wind’ 

is in the Weft, North, jor Eaft.., And,:if: Ath is 
cut down in the Spring-time; it, will be. coloured 
reddifh, by, the Sap, that will caufe;it to,be near as 
high colour’d as Blood ; but if fuch,.Afh is fufs 
fered to lic in Water forty-eight Hours, as foon-ag 
it. is-fell’d, the Sap will beyextracted: out and not 
colour the Water.;., | we itt enol ath 
‘An Ah that grew. out. of a Chimacy,: An Ath 
will grow well both. in, Vale and. Chyltwrn Grounds: 
In the, former, .if:it is a good» Soil, it, will grow 
very. large,.and.in the latter, it,will thrive .wellh 
In the Vale fpringy blue clayey.Land, I have feeri 
yery large Afhes;. and, in gravelly Loams; Jr have 
known. them profper.. .And thereas a patticulay 
Inftance of an, Ath growing in.a dry: Soil.or Com, 
pofition, .even.out of.a. Gentleman’s, Chimney, 
near EdleLorough, in Bedfordpoires: where an Ath 
grew on the Slope-part of an Out-houfe large-old- 
fafhion’d Chimney, whofe Root-was thirteen! Beet 
from the ;Ground, and its whgleBody, ;that was 
about ithe Bignefs.of the Calf of:a,Man?s; Leg; 
yumup twenty Feet high ; which .Afhen Trees by 
the Sway. of the, Wind, caufed feveralgveat Cracks 
inthe Chimney, and yet, for Rarity fake, the Ownet 
would not be perfuaded to. cut,it down. 4th 
Of Afben. Hoops: Some Coopers boil their, Hoops; 
to make them, eafily bend to ‘their Defire: Othets 
will: bend them. ..without Boiling ‘or. Soaking, for 
thefe fay, their Hoops, are made of fuch good, Ath, 
that it docs not, want it.; becaufe Boilitig. isto ob- 
lige frowy, Short, decayed, Ath,.to bend into broad 
#4OOPS, « which, without Boiling, could not. be | 

fone ; for.then, they would-fooner break. than;berith; 
‘but fo. potent is. the Power, of, hot, Watersrds to 
make Ath-bend and twitt,.almoft dike fome Sort 
gf Leather ; wherefore, thofe Coopers, who:boil 
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_ theiryFloops, are commonly thofe that fell them 
againto other petty Coopers, at a cheap ‘Rate ; 
for, by»this; they:have an Opportunity of buying 
bad Aflmfor a low Price, and making iit off in the 
Sale of fuch-broad Hoops ; but this Mode of boil* 
ing Hoops, in their: long narrow Copper, : is ‘chief= 
ly ufed toforce the Arms‘ of Afhen ‘Freed to bend 
into. Hoops, which being: more brittle than ‘the 
main Body of the Tree, they can’t be reduced in 
to a circular Form without it): But thefe Sorts of 
bad Hoops fuit the Intention’ of fonte'ill minded 
Coopers beft, who think the Strengthiofrhe Work 
is the Decay of the. Trade:: “The Heartof Ath is 
reddifh, and then, as J faid before, the Sap-of fuch 
hearted=Ath, the Whceeler'fays, is edod: for little 
elfe-butithe Fire’: But the Cooper fays otherways, 
and that, ‘with fuch decay*d fhort Sap-Afh) he 
can.make Pails, Tubs;: and.fome other Things'to 
Aidvantage,!onshis Sidepiy)! 6 vio Aw ysat eet 
) Mr, Lawfon’s Account.of Afb: In America, he 
fays,;. there is not much. Difference between this arid 
the Lngli/b Sort, in their’ Grain. Here;he® fays, 
aré two! Sorts ; one Sort is‘tough} like the Eneli/h, 
but differs fomething in the Leaf; ‘and*much: moré 
im the Bark. Neither-one; nor thé other; “bears 
Keys. The Water-Ath, *he fays, 1s ‘brittle’s the 


Bark ferves the Beavers/fof Food) 2 itHianJl 

99 Acnew | Invention for the Improvement “ef ) App; 
Tt-was about »November1740, thata confiderable 
Number yof: young’ Afhes “were taken ‘out-of a 
Wood; whofe Bodies. were’ near two'Iitéhe? Dia- 
meter, and) in’ Length>eight Feet, in’ order‘ to 
tranfplant; “and accordingly they ‘were tranf 
planted; after the Heads were firft cut-off -clofe 
to their ‘Bodies;: within a Foot or ei¢hteen Inches 
of cach other, ina dire! Row,at ‘the Diftance 
of two Beet, from that: Part of Abridge:Park- 
pales, at Nettleden, in Bricks, ‘where they wer 
m & fi J ‘ike 
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like fo’ many naked Quarter-Staffs. Now; by this 
clofe regular Plantation, the Afhes are made‘to 
grow into fine upright Heads, and mutt neceffarily 
Hourifh very faft, when their fpreading Roots reach 
the fertile High-way, near to which they are 
planted ; and that they may not be difturbed by 
Wind,, Cattle, or other Incident, they are con- 
fined to, their Place; by the Twifting of a large 
double With about their Bodies, all the Way, at 
three Feet from the Ground, and by a Parcel of 
thorn Bufhes laid, as it were; in a long Heap, 
throughout the Row, before their Bodies, fo that 
nothing can touch them before, nor come at them 
behind... The Advantages, accruing from. this 
Mode of Planting, are thefe: Firft, the young 
Ahes; by Increafing in Timber, will become very 
profitable for felling to the Cooper, and others, at 
nine Pence, a Shilling, or more a Foot; = Second= 
ly, they will yield a ferviceable Subfiftance:to the 
Deer in. Wintér, by the Lop of their Heads, which 
in {nowy, Seafons efpecially, the Bucks and : Stags 
will greedily broufe on their Twigs and Bark, to 
the Prefervation of many of their Lives. Thirdly, 
the Afhes will -grow fo clofe together as to: touch 
one another, with their Bodies, and fo betome an 
impregnable Fence againft the Efcape ‘of thefé 
wild Creatures, and the Rapine of Deer-Stealers, 
and thus fave the great Charge:of dead Paling}. or 
Fencing, which oftentimes, by their being rotted, 
or blown down, give an’ Opportunity “for the 
Lofs of feveral of them,.. The prickly Ath ‘of 
_wnerica grows like a‘ Pole, and thefe) Poles:are 
made Ufle of by the Indians, to faften their Boats 
or Canoes to, along the Shore, being very light, 
and full of Thorns or Prickles, bearing Berries in 
great Clufters, of a purple Colour, almoft like the. 
Alder, and its Root is faid to. be»Cathartick 
and Emetick, ufeful in Cachexies. ca 
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CHAP. IIL 
Of the Beech. 


M R. Houghton’s Account of Beech. He fays, 
VA it is an European Tree, containing, in one 
common Husk, feveral Nuts, whofe outward Bark 
is prickly, has a roundifh fhining Leaf, and Nuts 
of a triangular Form ; he will have it, that there 
are two or three Kinds with us. The Mountain 
(where it moft affects to grow) which is the whiteft, 
and moft defired by the Turner ; and the wild Sort, 
which is blacker and more durable. They ate 
raifed, fayshe, by the Matte, like Oak, or firft by 
a Nurfery, and then tranfplanted ; but the fafeft 
Way is, to fow the Mafte in February, or March, 
left the Vermin eat the Seed in the Ground, if fown 
in Offober or November. In the Vallies, where 
they ftand warm, he fays, they will grow to a ftu- 
pendous Height, though the Soil be ftony and very 
barren. Luikewife on the Sides of chalky Hills, 
where they will infinuate their Roots into the Bowels 
of thofe, feemingly, impenetrable Places, not much’ 
unlike the Pear or Fir-tree ; and farther, that Vir- 
gil reports, it will graff with the Chefnut, and ferve 
for various Ufes to the Houfewife, according to the 
Verfe, 


Hence, in the World's beft Years, the humble Shed 

Was happily and fully furnifbed : aS 
Beech made their Chefts, their Beds, and the join’d Staals ; 
Beech made the Board, the Platters, and the Bowls, 


> 
Beech, he fays, makes Difhes, Trays, Rims for — 


Buckets, Dreffer-boards, €c. likewife for the 
Wheeler, and Joiner, for large Screws ; for Uphol- — 
fierers, for Settees, Chairs, Stools, Bedfteads, &c. 
and feveral other Ufes, as Bellows, Shovels; sr 
or 
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for Fithers Nets, inftead of Cork, are made with 
Bark, Billet, Bavin, Coal; not to omit the very — 
Shavings for Fining of Wines ; the Afhes of Beech 
is good for Grafs-ground, and, with a proper Mix-_ 
ture, for making Glafs with. If it 1s kept under 
Water; its Timber is Jittle infetior to Elm, ds RE 
wrights fay; its Rind ferves. to make; Strawberry- 
pots, and to preferve Wine in, and Cups); «for, as 
he fays, t ilo 
-——— Nor Wars did.Men moleft, | 
When only Beechen Bowls were in Requef?. 


.. With the Scale of this: Wood, they make Scab- 
bards for Swords, and Band-boxes. In the Hollow 
of thefe Trees Bees delight to hive. Some com- 
mend it for Oars ; and fome fay, the vatt Argo was 
built of the #agus, or Beech, a good Part.of it at 
leaft, as_we learn out of Apallonius.. The Matte is of 
great,Ufe to fat our Swine, or Dear, and hath, im ~ 
fome Families, even fupplied Men with Bread. Chios 
endured.a memorable Siege, by the Benefit of this 
Matte ;.and, in fome Parts of France, they now 
grind the Bark in Mills. It affords a fweet Oil; 
which the poor People eat willingly... But there is 
yet another Benefit, which this Tree prefents us3 
that its very Leaves (which make a natural and 
moft agreeable Canopy all the Summer) being ga- 
#thered about the Fall, and fomewhat before they are 
much froft-bitten, afford the beft and eafieft Mat- 
trefies in the World, to lay under our Quilts, in- 
ftead of Straw ;  becaufe, befide their Tendernefs 
and toofe Lying together, they continue fweet for 
feven or, eight Years: long 3 before. which ‘Time, 
Straw becomes mufty and hard... They are thus 
ufed by divers Perfons of Quality, in, Dauphiay. and 
Switzerland, and are lain on with great. Refreth-) 
ment 3 fo as, of this ,Pree,.it may properly be es . 
. The. 
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Being’ briltitid «§ it heals the Scar immediately, ‘ntl 
isnot apt to ‘put forth fo foon again, as other 
Trees. Otc) 

“The ftagnant Water in the hollow’ Trees cures 
the moft obftinate Tetters, Scabs, and Scurfs in 
Man or Beaft;° fomenting the Part with it ; and the 
Leaves, ‘chewbab ate wholefome for the Gums and 
Teeth. Swine’ may ‘be driven to Matte, about | the 
End of Auguft. 

» Mr. Lawion’s Account of Beech,  Beéch; he fays, 
in America, is common, and large, and has a Grain 
jatt like that‘in Europe. The chief Uke of this Tree 
is Fire-wood, becaufe it is not a durable Wood. ‘It 
produces a fweet Mafte ; but the Pork; that is’fed 
on it, notwithitanding its Sweetnefs, is very oily, and 
fhould be hardéned with Jzdian Corn; before it is | 
killed. He fays, there is another Sort, called Buck: 
beech’; and now follows my Account of Beech, | 

*Dhat there is but one Sort of Beech.’ As to’ the 
Sorts of Beech, I- am fenfibley that fome Authors 
have concluded: therevare two 3 the one a Mountain, 
the other a Vale Beech, diftinouifhed by their white 
and black Colour: But,. for'the: following Reafons; 
T cannot ‘help- being ‘of Opinion, that there is but 
one Sort in all for, though there’ be both black 
and white-rind Beeches, yet the Infides of both are 
the fame in Colour, and in Service. Of two Beechies, 
that grew clofe to one another; the one hada black 
Rind, afd the*other a white; that, which ‘was the 
{mall underling Beech, and fhaded by: the tall one, 
was blackifh, when the other, that grew fafter’ and 
faller, was white. It is obferved, that thofe Beeches, 
Which ‘grow on’chalky Soils, are commonly white- 
ficinn’d-s and why.others are fo too, that ‘grow in 


other Soils on Mountains, maybe caufed by 
Ny H the. 
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the whitening Quality of fuch thin Air, that 
conftantly attends thofe high Situations. But this — 
is further demonftrable by what may be feen in 
that noble large Park of Afridge, ‘jult by my 
Houfe ; where, I believe, the biggeft and moft 
Beeches grow, for the Quantity of Ground, of any 
ether Place in England ; and where may be feen, 
thofe that ftand thick, and moft fhaded, are moft 
blackened on their Rinds, while others, that ftand 
clear in more Room, are white-rinded. 

The Difference of Beech, as to the Soil it grows on. 
There is fome Difference in Beech, according to the 
Soil they grow on: Some, that grow on fwampy 
Ground, will take in fo much Moifture at their 
Root, as to caufe Abundance of Sap to arife in their 
Bodies, and, by this Means, fometimes caufe the 
Wood to be fhaken and crack’d, as moft were, 
that a Lath-render rended for Pales, in thirty Years 
‘Time, which grew on a fwampy, red, clayey Bot- 
tam ; but that Beech, which grew on a Gravel, or 
Chalk, he found always to prove found. Beech, 
that grows on a chalky Soil, is better Wood, than 
that which grows on Clays and Loams 3 and this; 
becaufe, in Chalk, they grow flower, and there- 
fore the Pores are clofer, and-the Wood heavier 
and better, than that Beech, that grows on Clays 
and wet Loams; - for, in the latter, thefe Trees 
grow fafter, their Poresare opener, and, by Confe- 
quence, the Wood lighter and lefs durable, con- 
trary tothe Oak, which, though it grows fafter on 
Clays and Loams, than on Chalk, yet is it here 
clofer, heavier, and more durable, as is conftantly 
experienced by thofe Carpenters who work both 
Sorts, and who believe no Oak exceeds in Good- 
ne{fs that, which grows on pure found Clays on a 
high Situation. Beeches affe&t to grow on poor 
chalky, rocky Sides of Hills, but, in better Ground, 
they grow much bigger, { “ 
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The Profit of planting Beech-trees. This Tree is 
the moft profitable of all others to improve a chalky, 
atrén, rocky, ftony Ground, where its Roots will 


_ penetrate into the Joints and Cracks of fuch Earth 


to Admiration, efpecially on the Sides of fteep 
thalky Hills, where no Wood will grow like it; 


ard this not only in ftandard Trees, but alfo in 


Hedges. In gravelly dry Loams, this Wood will 
alfo exceedingly profper, if planted hedge - wife. 
That, which I planted in 1718, a3 mentioned in 
my firft Part, I, this laft Winter, 1741, cut down, . 
and ftocked up its Roots, notwithftanding it was thé 
moft flourifhing Beechen Hedge invour Country : 
The Reafon was, becaufe a Gentleman and I ex. 
changed a Field ; his Jay clofe to mine, and my Field 
nearer his Houfe ; ‘by which Eradication I laid two 
fmall Fields’ into one, and now I can plow croffa 
ways, which, before, I was confined to plow always 
long-ways, bythe Narrownels of the Inclofure, and by 


which I’ve gaifi*d a greater Opportunity, than I had 


before, of improving my Land. “Experience fhews 
that’a level; richer Soil, than Chalk, will produce 
far larger Trees, than that; yet, in any of the 
Beechen Soils, the Beech will grow fafter, than an 
Oak, if planted in the fame ; for, notwithftanding 
the Hardnefs and clofe Texture of its Wood, it will, 


-‘where-ever it gtows, outrun the Oak: And, tho” 


the Oak fells, by the Foot, for as much more as 
the! Beech, yet the great Quantity of Matte, it bears, 
for feeding, Deer,’ Swine, and Poultry, making Oil 
of it, and growing in thofe barren Places, where 
hardly any other-Tree will, caufes it, in fome De- 
gree, to be preferable to the Oak; and the more,” 


now I have difcovered'a Way effectually to prevent. 


the Breed of the Worm, who is the greateft Enemy. 


_to’this Wood ‘of all others. | oh 
 £ A new Way to make Beech laft long: Soak the- 
_ Boards; or!Planks, two or three Weeks in Water 3” 
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then put them up.oa Endoon,a,crofs Barina Chim- 
ney, leaving Room, for | the -Smoak .to..afcend be- 
tween, and thefe Boards, or Planks, Jn fach a.Po+ 
fition, will -helpy-tordraw. up.the Smoak.; Jet. them 
remain herea Fortnight, for the Sap. to, be. dried 
ap, and the Smoak to enter, in, which will, make 
the Wood.as black: and hardyas. Brazil, .. fo that no 
‘Worm will ever touch it,, but will,. by this- Means; 
Tait Hundreds.of Years, if kept-in. a. proper Place, 
Thus alfo young Beeches, that are of; a Growth, juft 
big enough to make Axle-trees for Carts, Waggons; 
or Coaches, and which are better, for thefe Purpos 
fes, than, if they were cut out of «a quarter’d ‘Beech, 
will Jafta great deal-longer for, being.thus firft foals. 
ed, and then dried in a Chinmey s |and, after: the 
Jame Manner, Beech, in many . Shapes, may, be _ 
thus fecured_ againft, the deftructive,; Worm; +4.0% 
you. may Jay a, Parcel of Beechsboards,’ or Planks, 
over a Fire, :atra, proper Heighp; inthe open Air 
or other Place;..and burn.under., them; damp/Seranwy 
aw-duft, or fuch-like Fuel,-to caulea Pothers-and 
yicld 9 great deal.of, Smoak;;, which; will penetrate 


: 


the Wood, even in .three-or four; Hours; Time, land: 
fo lodge imit a, fmoaky, Qualiny, AS tO. preferveit 
from the Breed of the, Worm the beltof any Things) 
always obferying: firft to foak thent.-in ; Waters! bet: 
fore the Fire .is_ufed, and. tutning duch ‘Boards;. or 
Planks, now.and.then, as.this Work is performing’ 
Then, in Cale any. of, thefe Boards, or, Planks;’ bes 
come.warped, whilethey ftand.in the Chimney; oft 
over a Fire, they may be eafily reduced, while they» 
are-hot, -by;: laying, fome Weight.on them, while! 
they lie on.an.even Floor): «.) o!dewiow sien oom 

» The Benefit of a Jmnoaky, Room’ to..Beech. . lence: 
am led to obferve, that, where,a Floor is laid-withs 
Beechen Boards, and fuch. Floor lies over,a Room,; 
whofe Chimney. often cafts: a. Smoak, into -it,: fach 
Boards will laf{ mych longer, than thoféithatehave! — 
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not this fmioaky Benefit ; becaufe the Worm is here 
kept from breeding, and, by Courfe, the Boards 
kept fo.dry, as to laft‘Scores of Years. This'is the 
Reafon; why a Chimney, -or Mantle - piece, of 


_ Beech, which is: commonly made Ufe of for this 


Purpofe, remains found Time out of Minds for, 
as itis here. always near the Fire; the Worm can 
never meddle with it; therefore it will lie as lone 
herein a found Condition, as if it’ were always con= 
fined:under. Water, where it’is faid to remain firm 


five hundred ‘Years: For it is Laying this, and all 


other Woods, fometimes in a damp, and fome- 
times: in' a dry Place, that breeds the’ Worm, and 
ruins it in a few Years. -Now, if any fhould ask, 
Why the following good Piece of Husbandry is not 


_ more: made Ufe of? I anfwer, Becaufe ‘it is not 


knownin common: Nor have I Reafon to believe, 
if itwas, that they would try it prefently ; becaufe 
moft-new ‘Inventions: meet ‘with ‘many «Difficulties 
and Oppofitions,; before they can get into’ a general 
Acceptance. | PS eaten | 
How -a Beechen Ground-floor was made ‘to laft near 
(of not-quite) as long as an Oaken one.’ There is a 
very remarkable Inftance, ‘at'this Time, 1741, to 
be feen at Tring in Hertford/bire, three Miles from 
Gaddefiden... About fixty Years ago, :a ‘Man, that 
got his Living by rending’Liaths and’ other Wood- 
work, built him.a Cottage in'this Town ‘and, as 
Beech is;commionly fold\as cheap again as Oak, and 
having but’ little Money to lay out, was tefolved to 
buy Beechen Boards for'a Floor over a Cellar : But, 
before he did this, he firft foaked his Boards‘a Fort- 


night.in Water, and ‘afterwards put them onan” 


_ Edge to -ftand orf the woodet’ Crofs-bar ‘of a large 


Chimney, owhere‘he let them remain a Week for the 
Smoak: to"penetrate their Wood ; and then put o- 
thers in their Room. ‘Accordingly, they anfwered: 
his Purpofe ; for thefe Boards may be feen ‘at this’ 


~~ 
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Time i in T7ing, where they, were firftlaid;) and are 


pow in a found Condition, though’ they. hevover 4 


Cellar, without any Cieling under them.» They are, 
indeed, of a blackifh Hue 3 but a Man:may as'well 
cut Brazil as them, for the Worm never “bred in 
thefe Boards, which they would furely have done, 
and devoured them in twenty, or thirty Years at 
moft, -had‘they not been thus ferved ; but now'they 
are likely to Jaft.as long, as fo many Oakein: Boards. 
This Improvement, as Iam _ the firft’ Publither of 
to the World, I hope I fhall have the’ Satisfaction 


‘of hearing: i it made Ute. of by many, to: their great 


Advantages ; for, at this Rate, they may fave half 
in halfiof the Charge of Oak, | 
. Avery. remarkable Example of many gréat “Beeches 
ibat rotted by ill Management. A Gentleman, about 
twenty-fiye Years:ago, being defirous to enjoy a fine 
Vifto before. his Hone, caufed many great Beeches 
tobe felled, and others to have their large Arms cut 
off clofe to,.their Bodies-; and, to prevent any Da- 
mage at the wounded Part, he had made-a plaiftick 
Mixture of Oil, ,white Lead, and Lamb:- black, 
which brought all. into a bluith Colour:;. but this 
proved.a wrong Proceeding; fory when the Sap 
flowed. to: the Part fo cut:off, it. wanted sits\afual 
Conduit,» and, being..intirely ‘ftopped: in.sby ‘ this) 
Compofition, the Sap was. forced to’ difperfe: itfelf; 
within Side, where, in.a few. Years, it brought omy 
a Rot, that increafed. every: Year, till, the ‘Lrees, 
by little and littlé, became. fo. perifhed; ‘as-to be fit 
for only. the Fire, .and but very indifférent for) 
that,. This fhould be.a Warning to all thofe Rea- 
ders, who may. be concerned in fuch an Affair, that: 
they never lop any Arm off clofe to the Body of a’ 
Beech-tree ; for this Tree cannot. bear Lopping fo: 
well.as, many others, becaufe it difagrees with Knife 
and Axe, more than all. others. But, -whensa -ne- 
ceffitous Cafe requires it, be fure to lop fuch Trees: 
| a Foot, 
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a Foot, <at leaft, from the Body of the Tree, for 


then the Sap will be difcharged at fome Diftance 
from the Tree’s Body, and new Twigs, or 
Branches, will fhoot out from about the wounded 


_ Part, that will employ .a great deal of fuch Sap, 


and, «confequently, prevent a great deal of this Da+ 
mage. However, the Paint, I mentioned, is a 
very durable Sort for painting Rails, Pales, and 
other outfide Work, becaufe of the fulphureous Qua- 
lity of the Lamb- black, that very potently i 


_ the Wath of Waters. i 


To rend Pales out of Beech. For this Parpote, 
Beech mutft be very clear from Knots, Crooks} and 


_ Rottennefs, and then fuch Pales will Jaft’ twenty 


/ ) 


Years, in the naked Way, in the open Air ; but, if 
painted, or foaked and fmoaked, much longer. The 
rending Partis ‘Twelve-pence for a hundred of them, 

and a hundred rent Rails, or Pales, will do twa 
Poles Length of Paling ; and are, in Cheapneis 
and Service, compared with Boards ‘of the fame, or 


other Wood, as Six-pence is to Two Shillings and 
Six-pence ; an Article worth obferving : Bat : this is. 


calculated to our Gadidefden Price. 
The Age of Beech. Vhis Tree is reckoned in its 


_ Prime at fixty Years old; and, though it may ftand 


two hundred, or more, and inoreate in Bulk toa 
great Magnitude, yet the Infide will begin to decay; 
from that Time. There isa Beechen hollow Tree 
at this Time ftands between Berkhbamjtead and 
Tring, that is above four Fathoms round its Body, 
and feven or eight Feet to its firft Bough: It was 
meafured a few Years, fince; and found to grow: bug 
one Inch in one Year, in its Circumference, though, 

at the fame Time, hollow in its Infide. A Gentle- 
man’s Wood, that contained vaft Numbers of large 


_ Beeches, befides Oaks, was judged to yield as much 


Money fixty Years: ago, as they would at this 
Time, . by Reafon they were, then, in) rather.a 
founde 
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founder Condition, than they are nowy for this 
Gentleman lets many of them get hollow; before he 
fells them 3 for he is one of thofe that love Wood 
to a Fault, contrary to the general Pra¢tice of Man- 
kind, who cut it down, before it is arrived to its Ma- 
turity, and thus fuffer a prodigious Lofs ; for it is 
allowed, that a Tree, at twenty Years of Age, grows 
fafter in one Year, than it did in its firft ten. - =» 
- A Horfe-fooe found in the Body of a Beech. This 
was a great Tree, that ftood in a Place called Thun- 
der-Dell, in Pitftone. wood, in the Duke of Leeds’s 
Lordthip that was. In the Body of this Beech, as 
it was fawing, there was difcovered a Horfe-fhoe 
near the bottom Part of it, which, they conjectured, 
was left by the Tree’s Side, while it was:in its In- 
fancy 3. and, as the Tree increafed in Bulk, the 
Wood grew about the Horfe-fhoe, and thus was 
wholly inveloped ji in its Body. 

The Size of a Beechen Tree. for Boards, Is one of 
ten, twelve, or fourteen Inches thick 3 and why this 
is beft, is, becaufe a broader Board is apt to warp 3 
but thefe narrower Sorts, if crooked, may~ be eafily 
made ftraight, by Jaying them on) the Ground with 
a Weight on each Board, when. a broader will not. 

How Beech was fold for Walnut-tree. A. young 
Man, who had ferved an Apprenticefhip to a Canes 
chair-maker in London, at the Expiration of) his 
Time, came to Northchurch, in Hertfordfbire, to 
pay a Vifit to a Relation there. Now, in ‘this 
Time it happened, that Part of Northchurch River 
was cleanfed, when they found fix Beechen Planks, 
which had lain therein twenty-three Years, by an 
Accident; for, at firft, there were feveral more, be- 
fides thefe, thrown‘ into the River at different Places, 
where the Water was deepeft (for this is but a very 
fhallow River at any Time) and here they were ta 
jie and foak;.till_ the Sap was. wafhed out: But, 
when they: came to take: up all the Planks, they. 

found 
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found all but fix ; for which Reafon, they.concluded 
they were ftolen ; and thus they came to remain 
here fo long, till the Mud and Water had blacken’d 
the Wood. However, when they were difcovered, 
this young Man cut into one of them, and told his 
Friend they were Walnut-tree, but he was anfwer- 
ed, they were Beech. On this, he bought them, 
and fent them to London for making Frames of. 
Chairs ; for fo alike was the Grain of this Beech ‘to 
Walnut-tree, that thofe very Planks deceived feveral 
of the Trade, who bought fome of them as fuch 3 
and which they were the rather induced to believe, 
feeing the dark Caft of the Wood, as well as its 
Grain, feemed, to them, juft like old Walnut-tree.— 
_ How eafily, then, may an ignorant Buyer be impos 
fed on! For, if a Perfon could bear Stock fome 
Time, by letting Beechen Planks lie a.confiderable 
Time in fuch a watery Situation, he may, with 
Affurance (if he is Knave enough) fell Beech for 
Walnut-tree. | 
The Damage of planting Beech, and other Trees, too 
‘near a Neighbour’s Ground. Among the Roman | 
Laws, it was provided, that the fmalleft Tree, that 
was, fhould not be planted nearer, than five Feet, 
to the Confines of a Neighbour’s Ground ; nor any. 
Tree too near their Aqueducts, left its Roots got in 
‘between their Stones, and difplaced them; nor that 
the Sides of Rivers be planted with Trees, for Fear 
they hinder its Navigation, or become a Nufance, by. 
their Leaves corrupting the Water. The fame Laws 
alfo prohibited Planting Trees clofe to the High- 
ways, that Travellers fhould not beannoyed, nor the 
Roads damag’d, by their Shade and Drip; and, like- 
wife, that no Tree fhould be fuffered to grow fo near 
Houfes, as that their Roots might endanger their 
Foundation ; and I hope, in Time, fuch Laws will 
-be put in Force with us ; for it is too common a 
Piece of Avarice to plant Trees in Hedge-rows, 
| I or 
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‘or otherwife, within even, fometimes, eighteen | . 
inches of a Neighbour’s narrow Piece of Corn- — 
round; which fo damages a little Field of an Acre 
or two, that the Owner has feldom more than half 
a Crop of Grain offit, by Means of their exten- 
five Roots, that, in the Afh, and Beech efpecially, 
are thought, fometimes, to fpread near as far, as 
the Tree is high ; and which feed and devour the 
- ‘Quinteffence of that Manure, which a poor Tenant, 
perhaps, has borrowed the Money to buy, as I have 
nown done, to nourifh the Growth of his Crop of 
Corn : And, to compleat the Misfortune, the large 
{preading Heads of many Oaks, Afhes, Beeches, 
er. hang over good Part of fuch a little Piece of 
Ground, and help to deftroy his Crop, by their too 
great Shade and Drip. Is not this abominable 
Wickednefs ? And, if Reftitution, as Divines fay, 
for Damage done, is required by all, that are able 
to do it, on Pain of Damnation; how can any Man, 
that does his Neighbour this conftant, wilful Da- 
mage, think himfelf guiltlefs? Yet is this very come . 
monly done, and, moft ofall, by thofe that are of 
the rich Sort, who think themfelves too great to be 
deteéted, and yet would take it very ill, if any | 
fhould fay, they were not honeft Men: Nay, fo 
covetous are fome, that they will let their Trees 
grow fo long, and fo far into another’s Ground, 
that there mult be a Jury to decide, how much of 
the Tree belongs to one and the other. Others, 
again, will fuffer their Trees to hang over another 
Man’s Hedge, and, by their Drip, kill Part, or 
all, of fuch a Hedge; and yet, if they can catch a 
por Man’s Sheep, or other Beaft, that happens to 
reak through fuch Hedge into his Ground, then | 
Pounding is the Word, and make the Owner pay 
a Damage, with the Threat of a greater Mulct, if 
jt Comes there again. Oh! What could I fay on 
this Subject ? Bug I muft’confine my Pen, and thall 
| only 
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only obferver that this monftrous Damage is eafily 


perceived, with an aking Heart, by fuch Tenant, 


-4dngenious Author, who fays: 


and ought to be the deteftable Sight of all other 
Beholders ; which is well taken Notice of by a late 
That a Tree of 
any Sort will fpoil Corn all round it in aj large 
Circle ; half an Acre of Turneps has been ruined 
at a Time, by only one Tree ; from whence it is 
plain, that Trees rob, as Weeds; becaufe it is not 


‘by their Shadow, as he fays, there being as much 


Damage done by them on the South Side, where 
their Shadow never comes, as on their North Side: 
Nor can it be fo much by their Dropping, for it is 
the fame on the Side, where a Tree has no, Boughs 


- to drop aver the Plants ; when they are alfo at a 


very great Diftance from all Parts of the Tree, ex- 
cept its Roots 3 | 
Beech, its Duration, Fhe Worm takes the 
Beechen Beditead fooner than any other Wood, and 
then the Bug commonly fucceeds, by making his Neft 
in the Worm-holes. It is alfo wrong for any Perfon to 
buy Beechen Cane-chairs, becaufe the Cane will laft 
a great while longer, than this Wood. However, 
if a Beech-tree is fell’d about Mid/ummer, the Wood 
of it will laft three Times longer, than that fell’d 
in Winter. Beech in Summer, and Oak. in Winter, 
is now become a common Saying. But of the Fell- 
ing Beech in Summer I have largely wrote, in my 
Firft Book, and there made known, how this bene- 
ficial Way was firft found out at Frithefden, in Hert- 
fordfhire, about.two Miles from Little Gaddefden, 
The Benefit of a large Beech-Tree to the Turner, 
éc, In the Winter 1740, there was a very large 
Beech fell’d in Afbridge Park, occafioned by the 
Lofs of one or more ot its Arms, which were broke 
by the Violence of the Winds, as it happened by 
the. fame Storm to one of my biggeft Oak Trees, 
which tore down one of its greateft Arms, and 
; | igs: Sits which 
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which fo rended the Oak’s Body, that, if I had not 
fell’d it, the Water would have lodg?d, and fpoil- 
ed it in Time. This Beech, whofe Roots grew 
in a deep red Clay, over a chalky Bottom, proved 
very found, and, being of agreat Bulk, was fold to 
a Turner at Barkbamftead, three Miles from my 
Houfe, for Cutting out long hollow Trays for 
Butchers, Turning out very wide Bowls, and ma- 
ny other large Utenfils to great Perfection ; be- 
caufe this Tree, by its bulky Body, admitted of 
being quartered, by which the beft of Turners- 
Ware could be made, that fells for much more 
than what we call Flitch-Ware, or that which is 
turned out of the intire round Part of the Tree, 

and then they commonly foon crack, if but admit+ — 
ted to ftand a little in the Sun or Air; and indeed 
too often, though kept altogether in the Houfe, 
to the Deceiving of the Buyer, who, for Want of 
Judgment, is obliged to take the Word of the 
Seller, and run the Rifque of having one for the 
other. This Tree’s Body contained in it many 
Feet of Timber, and run very clear for a great 
Way, and fo thick, that fifteen {Feet of Timber 
were contained in one Foot’s Length of it, which 
made it fell for Nine-pence a Foot, when that, of 
only a Foot or eighteen Inches Diameter, fold for 
no more than Six-pence. Beech, of late, has been 
much more ufed than formerly for Axle-Trees, 

Wheels, and other Utenfils, for, where thefe-are — 
almoft in conftant Ufe on the Road, it out-does 
Oak, Elm, or Afh. | ie 
Of Beech Mafte. A Gentleman in Shropfbire, 
defirous to raife a ten Acre Plantation of Beech in 
that Country, in 1741, being a plentiful Year of 
Matte, endeavoured to get a fufficient Quantity of 
it out of our Country, becaufe we have many 
Beechen Woods in the Weftern Parts of Hertford- 
fhire, befides great-Numbers of Trees growing in. 
nin es Hedges, 
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Hedges, and in inclofed Fields. The Gentleman 
was afked by fome of the poorer Sort of People at 
_ Gaddefden, ten Shillingsa Buthel for gathering and 
felling him the naked Seed, clear of their Shell or 
Husk ; for, though we abound in fuch Plenty of | 
thefe Trees, every Farmer is jealous of his Mafte, . 
and accordingly endeavours to preferve it for feed- 
ing his Swine and Poultry, who fometimes get 
half, or wholly fat by it; and then with giving 
them a few Peafe or Beans to take off the oily 
Tafte of the Mafte, and harden their Fleth, we kill 
them to great Advantage: Or if they have a due 
Quantity of Barley-meal, or Pollard, given them 
afterwards, it will foon puff them up, and make 
them delicate fweet Porkers or Baconers. And fo 
careful are we at Gaddefden, to enjoy the Benefit 
of this Beech Mafte that drops off the many large 
Trees on our Green, or Common, that we yearly 
prefent, at our Copyhold-Court, a Penal Law a- 
gainft thofe who gather any Matte, or its Shells, 
before Lady-day. ‘This Matte commonly begins to 
fall at Michaelmas, and then many drive their 
’ Turkies, as well as Hogs, to the Places of its Fall, — 
where they get fat by only this Foods; and are 
fometimes killed for the Spit, without having any 
other Meat given them. | | , 
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3 LM deferibed. Divers Sorts.. Their Bulk. 
How to raife them. This Tree bears its Seed 
in fingle Teguments or Coverings, that are mem- 
branaceous, with follaceous Hufks, whofe Leaves 
are rough and indented, and have a rugged Bark. 
Of this,.Mr, Evelyn fays, there are four or: five 
: Sorte 3 
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Sorts 3 and, from. the Difference of the Soil and 
Air, divers fpurious : But two only are moft wor- 
thy our Culture, the Vulgar, wiz. the Mountain _ 
Elm, whofe Leaves are thicker and more florid ; 
and the Glabrous, or bare and fmooth, delighting 
in the lower and moifter Grounds, where they will 
fometimes rife to above an hundred Feet in Height, 
and a prodigious Growth, in lefs than an Age. 
Though both thefe are raifed from Suckers, yet 
this latter comes well from the Seeds ; therefore-it 
is thought to be the antient tinea, for fuch an 
Elm they acknowledge to be raifed from Seeds ; 
which being ripe about the Beginning of March 
(though frequently not till the following Month) 
will produce them : Let it be tried in Seafon, by — 
turning and taking fome fine Earth, often refrefh- 
ed under fome amply fpreading Tree; or to raife 
them of their Seeds (being well dried a Day or two 
before) fprinkled in Beds prepared of good loamy 
frefh Earth, and fifting fome of the fineft Mould — 
thinly over them, and watering them when Need 
requires. Being rifen (which may be within four 
or five Months) an Inch above Ground (refrefhed 
and preferved from the {craping of Birds and Poul- 
try) comfort the {mall tender Seedlings by a fe- 
cond Sifting of more fine Earth to eftablifh them ; 
thus keep them clean weeded for the firft two 
Years, and cleanfing the Side-boughs : Or, till 
being of fitting Stature to remove into a Nurfery 
at wider Intervals, and even Rows, you may thin 
and tranfplant them in the fame Manner as you 
were directed for young Oaks; only they fhall not 
need above one Cutting, where they ital lefs 
regular and hopeful. But, becaufe this is fome-+ 
thing troublefome, it is advifed that Suckers fhould 
rather be planted about the End of Oéfober, when 
they will grow very well, as they will alfo from 
she Stumps a great while. Stakes, fharpened " 
| the 
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the Ends for other Purpofes, take Root familiarly | 


a 


in moift Grounds, and become Trees. Trunche- 


ons of the Boughs, and Arms about a Yard or 


Fill long,’ chopp’d on each Side oppofite, and laid 
into Trenches half a Foot deep, and covered about 
two or three Fingers with good Mould, yield a- 
bundantly. The Seafon for this Work is about 
the End of Fanuary, or early in February, if the 
Frofts impede not ; and, after the firft Year, you 
may cut and faw the Truncheons off in as many 
Places as you find Caufe, and as the Shoots and 


-gooted Sprouts will direct you, for Tranfplanta- 


tion. ' | 
Divers Ways for propagating Elms. Tranfplant- 


dag of Elms. Befides the former Ways of propa- 


gating Elms, let Trenches be funk twenty or thir- 
ty Yards from fuch Trees as ftand in Hedge-rows, 
and in fuch Order as you defire your Elms fhould 
grow: Where thefe Gutters are, many young 
Elms will fpring from the fmall Roots of the ad- 
joining Trees, Divide, after one Year, the Shoots 
from their Mother Roots with a fharp Spade : 
Thefe, tranfplanted, will prove good Trees, with- 
out Damage to their Progenitors : Or lop a young 
Elm, the Lop being about three Years Growth ; 
do it in the latter End of March, when the Sap begins 
to creep up into the Boughs, and the Buds ready 


to break into Lengths of four Feet flanting, leav- 


ing the Knot where the Bud feems to put forth in 
the Middle ; inter thefe in Trenches of three or 
four Inches deep, and in good Mould well trod- 
den, and they will infallibly produce you a Crop; 
for even the {malleft Suckers of Elms will grow 


(being fet) when the Sap is newly ftirring in them. 


There is yet a fourth Way-no lefs expeditious : 


Bare fome of the Mafter-roots of a vigorous Tree, 
within a Foot of the Trunk, and with your Axe: 


make feveral Chops, putting a {mall Stone into 


every 


- 
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every Cleft, to hinder their Clofure, and give Ac — 
cefs to the Wet ; then cover them three or four 
Inches thick with Earth, and thus one fingle Elm, 
well ordered, will make a fair Nurfery, which; af- 
ter two or three Years, you may feparate and plant 
in the Ulmarium, or Place defigned for them ; 
and which, if it be in Plumps within ten or twelve 
Feet of each other, or in Hedge-rows, it will be 
‘the better: For the Elm is a Tree of Confort, 
fociable, and fo atfecting to grow in Company, - 
' that the very beft do almoft touch one another. 
This alfo protects them from the Winds, and 
caufes them to fhoot of an extraordinary Height, 
fo as, ina Hittle more than forty Years, they arrive 
to a Load of Timber, provided they be careful- 
ly cultivated, and the Soil propitious : For an Elm 
does not thrive fo faft in the Foreft, as where it 
may enjoy Scope for the Roots to dilate and fpread 
at the Sides, as in Hedge-rows and Avenues, 
where they have the Air likewife free. Note, 
That they do properly by Layers alfo, Of-all the 
Trees in our Woods, none better fuffers a Tranf- 
plantation than the Elm; for you may remove a 
Tree of twenty. Years Growth, with undoubted 
Succels, | 
More of Tranfplanting of Elm, how. Walks in 
Spain. What Land pleafes the Elm, Elms ‘leapt 
buriful to Corn and-Pafiure. An ’Elm_ has been 
tran{planted almoft as big as a Man’s Waift ; but 
it was difbranched, all but'the Summit, which was 
intire: And it was taken up with as much Earth 
as could be, and-refrefhed with Abundance of Wa- 
ter. This is an excellent and expeditious Way for — 
great Perfons to plant the Accefles of their Houfes — 
with ; for, being difpofed at fixteen or. eighteen 
Feet Interval, they willin a few Years bear good- 
ly Heads, and thrive to Admiration, Some em- 
plaifter the wounded Head of. fuch over-grown 
| | iilms, 
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Elms, with a Mixture of Clay and Horfe-dung; 
round about with a Whifp of Hay, or fine Mois, 
which may do well if well tempered; fo as the Ver- 
min neftle not init, But for more ofdinary Planta= 
tions, younger Trees, which havetheir Bark fmooth 
and tender, clear of Weris and tuberous Bunches (for 
thofe of that Sort feldom come to be ftately Trees) 
about the Scantling of their Leg, and their Heads 
trim’d at five or fix Feet Height, are to be pre- 
ferr’d before all other; but Experience tells us, 
you can hardly plant an Elm too big.—But do not 
ad the Roots within two Fingers of their Stem, 
cutting off the Head; nor ftrew Oats in the Pit, 
as fomedo,— The incomparable Walks and Vifta’s; 
belonging to the King and Grandees of Spain, are 
reported to be Elms brought from England, by 
Order of Philip the Second, before which; it did 
not appear, there were any of thefe Trees in: all 
Spain. Atthe Efcurial, double Rows of them 
are planted in many Places for a League together 
in Length, and fome of them forty Yards high, 
which are kept ftripp’d up to the very top Branch; 
which muft needs render a moft glorious and a- 
greeable Sights no Tree whatfoever becoming 
long Walks and Avenues, comparably with this: 
 majeftick Plant. The Elm delights in a found; 
{weet, and fertile Land; fomething more inclin’d to 
loamy Moifture, and where good Pafture is pro- 
duced ; though it will alfo profper in the gravelly, 
provided there be a competent Depth of Mould, 
and it be refrefhed with Springs : In Defect of 
which, being planted on thexwery Surface of the 
Ground (the Swarth being par’d firft away, and 
the Earth ftirred a Foor'deep, or more) they will 
undoubtedly fucceed ; but; in this Trial, let the 
Roots be handfomely fpread, and covered.a Foot, 
or more, in Height, and above, all firmly flaked. 
This is practicable alfo rT other Trees, where one 
Soi 
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Soil is over moift, or unkind : For, as the Elm 
does not thrive in too dry, fandy, or hot Grounds, 
no more will it abide the cold and fpungy ; but 
in Places that are competently fertile, or a little ele-. 
vated from thefe Annoyances, as we fee in the 
Mounds and Cafting up of Ditches, upon whofe 
Banks, the’ Female Sort does more naturally de- 


light. The Elm is, by Reafon of its Afpiring and 


Growth (unlefs it be topped to enlarge the Branches, 
and make them fpread low) the leaft offenfive to 
Corn and Pafture Grounds : To both which, and 
the Cattle, they afford a benign Shade, Defence, 
and agreeable Ornament. he eee 

Flow to plant Elms, French Elms. Grafing of 
Elms. Felling of Elms. Uje of Elms. An Im 
fhould be planted as fhallow as might be, for deep 
Interring of Roots is a great Miftake. Let new, 
planted Elms be kept moift by frequent Refrefhings, 
upon fome half-rotten Fern, and Litter laid about 
the Foot of the Steny, the Earth a little ftirred and’ 
deprefied, for the better Reception and Retention 
of the Water. Above all, the Plantation muft be 
carefully preferved from Cattle, and the Concufii- 


ons of impetuous Winds, ’til] they are out of the 


a 


Reach of one, and fturdy enough to encounter’ 


the other. When you lop the fide Boughs of 


an. Elm, be careful to indulge the T ops, for they. 


protect the Body of your “Frees from the Wet, 
which always invades thofe Parts firft, and will in 


‘Time perifh them to the Heart ; fo as Elms, be- 
ginning to decay, are not long profperous. This 
Lopping may be done about Fanuary for the Fire ; ; 


and more frequently, if you defire to have them 


tall; or that you would form them into Hedges, 
for fo they may be kept plaifh’d, and thickened, — 
to the higheft Twig, affording both a magnificent 


and auguit Defence againft the Winds and Sun. 
There is a Clufter of right’ French Elm fat 
. ‘é : ere res. ttle 


—— 
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Tittle Garden near the Chapel at Somer/et-Hou/e, 
that will perfectly dire&t to the incomparable Ule 
of this noble Tree, for Shade and Delight, into 
whatfoever Figure you will accuftom them. Elms 
have been grafted to the great Improvement of their 
Heads. Virgil tell us, they will join in Marriage 
with the Oak, efpecially for fuch ligneous Kinds, 
if you graff under the Earth, upon or near the 
very Root itfelf, which is likely to entertain the 
Cion better, than when more expofed, *till it be 
well fixed, and have made fome confiderable Pro- 
grefs. When you fell, let the Sap be perfeétly in 
Repofe ; asit is commonly about November or De- 
cember, after the Froft has well nipp’d them: 
And, I am told, that Oak and Elm, fo cut; the 
very Sapling (whereof Rafters, Spars, €#c. are 
made) will continue as long as the very - Heart of 
the ‘Lree, without Decay. In this Work cut your 
Kerf near to the.Ground ; but have a Care that it 
fuffer notin the Fall, and be ruined with its own 
Weight. This depends upon your Woodmonger’s 
Judgment in Difbranching, and is a neceffary Cau- 
tion in the Felling of all other Timber Trees. If any 
begin to doat, pick out fuch for the Axe, and rather » 
truft to its Succeffor,. Elm isa Timber of moft 
fingular Ufe, efpecially where it may lie conti- 
nually dry and wet, in Extreams ; therefore pro- 

er for Water-works, Mills, the Ladles and Soles 
of the Wheel, Pipes, Pumps, Aqueducts, Pales, 


_ Ship-planks beneath the Water-Line, &@c. 


ee ‘ 


_ El like Ebony. Other Ufes of Elm. Some Elm, 
that has been found buried in Bogs, has turned 


like the moft polifhed and hardeft Ebony, only 


difcerned by the Grain: Alfo, for Wheelrights — 


Handles for the fingle-hand Saw, the knotty 
. for Naves, and Hubs; the ftraight and imooth for 


Axle-trees, and the very Roots for curionfly dap- 
pled Works , {carce has any fuperior for Curbs of 
; K 2 Coppers, 
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Coppers, Featheredge and Weather-Boards (but it 
does not, without Difficulty, admit the Nail with- — 
out Boring) Chopping-blocks, Blocks for the Hat- 

maker, Trunks, Boxes to be covered with Lea- 

ther, and Coffins ; for Dreffers, and Shovel-Board- 

Tables of great Length, and a luftrous Colour, if 
rightly feafon’d ; alfo for the Carver, by Reafon 

of the Tenour of the Grain, and Toughnels, which 

fits it for all thofe curious Works of FP ricarct Fo- 

liage, Shields, Statues, and moft of the Orna- 

ments appertaining to the Orders of Architecture, 

and for not being much Subjeét to Warping. Of 
old, they ufed it for Hinges and Hooks of Doors ;_ 
but then that Part of the Plank, which grew to- 

ward the Top of the Tree, was, in Work, to be 

always reverfed ; and becaufe it is not fo fubject 

to rift. Vitruvius commends it for Tenons and 

Mortifes : But befide thefe, and fundry other Em- 

ployments, it makes alfo the fecond Sort of Char- 

¢oal ; and finally, the Ufe of the very Leaves of 
this’ Tree; efpecially of the Female, is not to be 

defpifed, for being fuffered to dry in the Sun upon 

the Branches, and the Spray ftripp’d off about the 

Decreafe in Auguft (as alfo where the Suckers and 

Stolons are fupernumerary,and hinder the Thriving 

of their Nurfes) they will prove a great Relief to 

Cattle in. Winter, and fcorching Summers, when 

Hay and Fodder is dear; they will eat them be- 

fore Oats, and thrive exceedingly well with them ; 
remember only to lay your Boughs up in fome dry 

and fweet Corner of your Barn: It was for this 

the Poet prais’d them, and the Epithet was as 

advifed : si, 


Fruitful:in Leaves the Elm. 
In fome Parts of Herefordppire, they gather them 


in Sacks for their Swine, and other Cattle, accord- 
| ing 
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 ing.to. this Hufbandry. But ’tis faid, that their 


- 


blooming Seeds make Bees obnoxious to the Lafk, 
at their firft Going abroad in the Spring, which 


_ indangers whole Stocks, if a Remedy be not timely: 


adhibited ; therefore, *tis faid, in great Elm Coun- 
tries, they don’t thrive : The Truth of which is 
to be enquired into. ‘The green Leaf of the Eim, 
contufed, heals a green Wound or Cut ; and, boil- 
ed with the Bark, confolidates fraétur’d Bones, 
All the Parts of this Tree are abfterfive, and there- 
fore fovereign for the confolidating Wounds, and 
affwage the Pains of the Gout. But the Bark decocted 
in common Water, to almoft the Confiftence of a 
Syrup, adding a third Part of Aqua-Vite, is 4 
moft admirable Remedy for the Sciatica or Hip- 
gout, the Place being well rubb’d and chafed by 
the Fire. A Decoction of the inward Part thére- 
of has alfo been much .ufed in Gargarifms, or 
Mouth-waters, é5c. 

Inward Bark of the Elm. How to plant Ela 


with Quyick-fet,  Hollownefs of Elm. Elms for 


Water-works. Graffing of Elms. | Furthermore, 
a Decoétion of the Elm is an admirable fudorific 
and diuretic Medicine. When Quick-fet is plant- 
ed, it is advifed to plant an Elm every twenty or 
thirty Feet; and, if in planting Elms at compe- 
tent Spaces, and in Rows, you open a Ring of 
Ground at about eighty Feet from the Stem, and 
“oy in Quick-fet Plants, you may, after a While, 


seep them clipp’d at what Height you pleafe, and — 


fo. preferve them from outward Annoyances. 
Elms are apt to be hollow, which are commonly 
caufed by ignorant or carelefs Lopping, whereby 
the Wet falls perpendicularly upon a Part, efpeci- 
ally the Head: In this Cafe, if there be fufficient 


found Wood, cut it to the Quick, and clofe to 


the Body, and cap the hollow Part with a’ Tar- 
paulin, or fill it with good ftiff Loam, Horfe- 


dung, 


a 
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dung, and fine Hay mingled. Old broken Boughs, 
if very great, are to be cut off at fome Diftance — 
ftom the Body ; but the fmaller, clofe. “The Oak 
will fuffer itfelf to be made a Pollard, that is, to 
have its Head quite cut off ; but the Elm), fo 
treated, will perifh to the Foot, and certainly be- 
come hollow at laft, if it efcape with Life. In the 
Mannor of Horton, in the Parifh of Ebdifbam in 
Surry, there were lately Elms in good Numbers} 
which did bear almoft three Feet fquare, and 
more than forty Feet in Height.’ They grew ina 
moift Gravel and in the Hedge-rows : They affect 
gravelly and gritty, efpecially if mix’d with Loam, 
For Pumps and Water-pipes, I find none like the 
Elm. “A fair Advance for fpeedy Growth, and 
noble Trees (efpecially for Walks and Avenues) 
inay be affuredly expected from the Graffing of 
young Elms with the beft of their Kinds; and, 
where the goodlieft of thefe are growing, the 
Ground fhould be plowed, and finely raked, in 
the Seafon when the Scales fall off, that, the Show- 
ers and Dews faftening the Seed where the Wind 
drives it, it may take Root, and haften (as it will) 
toa fudden Tree; efpecially if feafonable Shread- 
ing be applied, which has fometimes made them 
arrive to the Height of twelve Feet by the firft 
three Yeats, after which they grow amain; And 
if fuch were planted, near to one another, it is al- 
moft incredible, what a Paling they would be to 
our moft expofed Plantations, mounting up their 
wooden Walls to the Clouds. And indeed, the 
Shelving, and natural Declivity of the Ground, 
more or lefs, to our unkind Afpedts, and bleak 
Winds, does beft direét to the thickening of thefe 
Protections ; and the Benefit of that foon appears, 
and recompenfes our Induftry in the Smoothnefs — 
and Integrity of the Plantations fo defended. 
Therefore it is to be wifh’d,-that the Lands of 
ct our 


“~ 
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our Country Gentlemen were incircled with ftate- 
ly Elms in Rows, &c. Such as are at Newhall in 
Effex ; near Yarmoath, at Barnes; near London, 
by the Marquis of Worcefer, the Earl of Effex, 
the Earl of Arlington at Eufton, the Earl of Cia- 
rendon at Cornbury, the Duke of Leeds at Wimbles 
ton, and above all, King Charles the Second, in 
the Parks of Greenwich, St. Fames’s, Hyde-park,. 
Hampton-Court, and Windfor. Dr. Plot tells us 
of an Elm, at the Spurs, next the Ground, at. 
leaft fix Yards Diameter , and of another great old 
Elm growing in Magdalen-College Grove, dif- 
barked quite round, at moft Places two Feet, at 
_ fome at leaft a Yard, or four Feet from the Ground ; 
' which yet, for thefe many Years paft, has flourith- 
éd as well as any Tree.in the Grove: Thus Mr, 
Evelyn. a 
Mr, Lawfon’s Account of Elm in Carolina,. 

There are two Sorts of Elm, he fays; the firft 

grows on high Land, and is near to the Engli/h. 

The Jndians beat the Bark to Pulp, then dry it in 

a Chimney .’till it becomes reddifh, and this ferves 

them to cure green Wounds, being of a very glu-. 
tinous Nature. The other Elm grows on low 

Ground, and, with its Bark, both Ezgli/h. and In- 
_ dians make Ropes; and for this Purpofe they. 
peel the Bark in March, when the Sap begins to 
rife, or rather circulate. Now mine. 

The Difference of Elm. The Elm that grows 
on Little Gaddefden-Hill, in Hertfordfhire, is fo 
fhort and tender, that itis fit for little elfe than 
Boards, notwithftanding it grows on a red. Clay 3 
and yet at about three Miles Diftance, at Great 
Gaddefden, on a red Clay, there grows excellent 
tough Elm, fit for Stocks of Wheels, and many 
other ferviceable Ufes.: Now the Reafon for this 
Difference is allowed to be this: At Little Gad. 

ae KGa le defden, 
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defden, our red Clay has a Mixture of Sand; but 
that, at Great Gaddefden, is a pure red Clay. The 
Elm likewife anfwers the fame Goodnefs at Iving- 
- hoe, Petftone, Chedington, and many ether Places 
in Bucks, where their Soit is a bluifh Clay, in 
which the tougheft of Elm grows to vaft Bulks, 
when a full Age is allowed them. By which it 
appears, that the Sand, that thus fhortens the Clay, 
caufes alfo the fame Quality in this Wood. And 
this ought to be a Warning, and ferve as an Item 
to thofe Buyers of Elm, who are to ufe it in the 
Wheeler’s Bufinefs, and in fome other Trades, 
that they endeavour to know what Soil the Elm 
erew on; for, according to the Soil, fo will 
the Wood prove } becaufe when Elm has not knit 
well, and you make Stocks of Wheels of it, it 
will crack, though you pitch them. over ever fo 
well, and then the Wheels are fpoiled. A 
‘Wheeler made feveral Pair of Wheels with our 
Gaddefden Elm, who was ignorant of its Nature; 
and, about five Years End, they were forced to bé 
‘Jaid afide, by Reafon their Stocks crack’d and loo- 
fened their Spokes. Whereas, had the Elm come 
off any of the blackifh, bluifh, whitifh, or red 
Clays, or fpringy Gravels, the fame Wheels 
might have lafted twenty Years, or more, I have 
at this Timea Cart-Wheel, that, I am told, is 
between thirty and forty Years old, now in actu- 
al Ufe on my Cart, which happened into my Pof= 
fefion by Accident, and which was made with 
right knotty hard Elm, whofe Grain run fo, that 
it was very hard to cut or chop it afunder, Bue 
that Elm which grows on a’ hurlucky, chalky, — 
ftony, fandy, or fharp, dry, gravelly Bottom, is 
{eldom fit for the Wheeler’s Ufe. However, Elm, 
in general, makes the ftrongeft and moft durable 
hollow Ware ; becaufe it will not crack like aie | 
a an 
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dind fortie others: But it has this Fault, it is apr 
fo give an ill Tafte to the Liquor, © 
_ How an Elm was damaged by the Lofs of an Arm, 
Elm is in its Prime at fixty Years old 5 yet may 
be intirely bad at 100, An Elm fell’d on Gad 
_ itefden-Green, in 1740, contained 120 fquare Feet 
of Timber in its Body; arid was fold for fifteen 
“Pence a Foot to the Carpenter, as it ftood erect, 
t all Hazards : But it had like to prove a dear 
Hain to him, for, when tt was fell’d, there’ was 

difcoveted a Wound that had been made; by’ oné 
of its great Arms having been blown off a 
bout twenty Years before, clofe to its Body, which 
had let in fo much Water at Times, that rotted 
eat Part of it-to that Degree, that it became 

e Touch-wood. Yet this Wound; in Time; 
healed up and fkinn’d over; which made the Part 
ook found as the Tree ftood. However, this 
‘Damage did not altogether happen by the Water 
that got into the fractured Part ; but, according 
to the Judgment of feveral fkilful Perfons, it was 
_ moftly occafion’d by the Revulfion of the Sap, 
which afcended to feed that Arm, through its u+ 
fual Veins, Arteries; or Sap-Vefiels, and which, 
for Want of, to expend and confume fuch Sap, 
it flowed about the Infide of the Part, and, by De- 
rées, rotted ‘fo much of its Body, as made the 
Sentleman-Owner, to allow an Abatement. of 
thirty Shillings out of his meer Generofity. This 
Tree had been tranfplanted to this Place, at near 
twenty Years Growth; and remained here about 
eighty afterwards, was intirely found from the 
Bottom to a good Height ; ‘till the decay’d Part 
commenced, and fo again above the decay’d Part, 
‘to its) Top or End, In fhort, had it not been for 
this Accident; it had been all a firm Piece of Tim- 
ber, from one End to the other; becaufe it was 
:. aan; very high at firft, and grew on a hazel 
Surface of Mould, of eighteen Inches deep, and 
is L under 
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which are black, ;whofe Leaves are ‘fhort}’ c 
‘of a deep Green, each Berry containing two’ Seeds. 
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John Evelyn, Elg; in his Sylva, or Difcour/e.of Foret 


trees tells..usy they, are. increafed, both. of their 


and detting. them, a-part,..which., Mr, Hurbrenolt 
atin 


Suckers, Seeds, and Berries, which fhould be-drop- 


ping; ripe before gathered, 7 Pliny’s Procefs was, the’ 
gathering the Berries.in JONUary, {preading them till 


their. Sweat,be over, then putting them in Dang, 


pc ibraag Ahoe «Lo. feeratiem, in, Warsr ia 
well. as. Wine... Some wath the Seeds from: their 
Mucilage,) by, breaking and bruifing, the’ glutinous 
Berries ;othen, fow, them ;in, March, by. Scores in a 
Heap, and fo they will come; up.in .Clufters, but 
not fo.4t for, Tranfplantation, as where they arc Inr ~ 
terred,.as,.you would furrow, Peale. This Way, 


e on ts 


their Berries, without any, far ropagation. 5,"on 
peater, the firtt two Years, they would be defended 
rom the piercing Winds, -which frequently ‘deftroy 
them ; and yet the Scorching of their tender Leaves 
ought nct-to-make you-defpair,—for.many.of them 
will recover beyond Expectation. This aromatic 
Tree greatl loves the Shade} yet thrives beft in 
our hotteft Grayel, haying once paffed thofe firft Dif- 
ficulties. Age and Culture; about-its Roots, won- 
coesales, shares itt Grow shania miichachegs hae 
been feen,, Frees’ of them; near. thirty, Feet, high, 


: 
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commends, he hath railed ee? and 9h 


and. almott two, Beet Diamerer,.- They afesit.allo 


both for Atbour and Palifade-work 3 for, the , Gar. 


dener underftands when; cprayne And keep ity from 
fou pee eFAT OUT Ak Betries are emollient, 
: atte aths,; Salves, Perfumes; and fome have, 
. oun Faas ag CG of ‘Cloves. It iS a. Com 
mon ‘Thing with Norfes to ficlp she Qhildren of the 
Gripes, . (0 boil ‘Bay-leaves do, their Food 3. and 
they adonn. our Hautes at Chriftings. . The Kernels 
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ff thefe: Berries, are very Jike Wheat; and when, it 


vas been, thought: that it has rained Wheat, ir, has. 
been;belicyed to be nothing but thefe Berries drop- 
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ped from thefe Trees. Of late Years Abundance 
of thefe Trees have been raifed and kept in Boxes 
and Pots, with curious roun Heads, and fingle 
Stems of four, five, of fix Feet high, or more, and 
brought us over from Flanders and Holland; the 
reat Ufe af which has encouraged us to raife then 
héré. Several of thefe Trees were killed about © 
Gaddefden, by the fevere Froft of 1739 3 as it did 
many other Vegetables that were not able to with- 
ftand the Violence of our high, cloggy, cold Situation, 
which ufed to be called, ‘Fhe Alps of Hertford thire, 
by the late Dr. Brabiz. The common Sort doth 
well enough in the Ground, if it’ be but covered 
any Ways from too long continuing Froft and cut- 
ting Winds; and, when it is frozen, it will {hoot 
our again, if cur dawn to the Ground ; but, if it he 
not cut, it will die. Some think, this may be grafied 
on the Service and the Ath. ) . 


CHAP. VI. 
| Of the MAPLE, 
be Marple defcribed. Its Propagation and Ufe. 
Pliny’s Account of it. This is a Tree bearing 
its Seed in fingle Teguments or Coverings, that are 
membraneous, and ya Seed-veffels or Keys ; bein 
double, and having {mall Leaves, divided into five 
Segments, and it is a brittle Wodd. This Maple, 
of which Authors reckon very many Kinds, was 
of old held in equal Eftimation almoft with the 
Citron ; éfpecially the Brufium, the French sige 
and the Peacock’s-tail Maple, which is that Sort 
fo elegantly undulated and ctifped into Variety of 
Curls, And it is to be wifhed, we had growing 
here the German Acer, and that of Virginia, an 
excellent Tree. They are all produced of the Keys, 
like the Afh (after a Year's Interment) and, like to 
. if, 
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jt, affect a found and dry Mould, growing both in 
oods and Hedge-rows, efpecially in the Latter, 
hich, if rather hilly than low, afford the faireft 
Timber. It is alfo propagated by Layers and 
Buckers. By thrédding up the Boughs to'a Head, 
it will fhoot to a wonderful Height ina little Time 5 
but, if you will lop it for the Fire, do it in Fa- 
nuary ; keep no Pollards or {preading T'rees, for 
a clammy Dew falls from them that hurts what 
grows under. The Timber is far fuperior to Beech 
for all Ufes of the Turner, who‘feeks it for Difhes, 
Cups, Trays, Trenchers, &c. As the Joiner, for 
Tables, Inlayings, and for the Delicatenefs . of the 
Grain, when the Knuts and Nodofities ate rarely 
diaper’d, which does much advance its Price.  ‘Alfo, 
for the Lightnefs under the Name Acer, employed 
often by thofe who make mufical Inftruments. 
There is a larger Sort, which We call the Sycamore. 
But the Defcription of the leffer Maple, and the 
antient Value of it, is worth the Citing : The 
Maple {fays Pliny) for the Elegancy and Finenefs 
of the Wood, is next to the very Cedar itfelf; there 
are feveral Kinds of it, efpecially the White, which 
is wonderfully beautiful: ‘This is called the French 
Maple, and grows in that Part of Jtaly that is ‘on 
the other Side the Po beyond the Alps : The other 
has a curled Grain, focurioufly maculated, that, 
from a near Refemblance, it was actually calléd. the 
Peacocks-tail, &c. He goes'on, The Brufcam or 
Knur is wonderfully fair, but the Mollufcum is count- 
ed moft precious ; both of them Knobs and Swel- 
lings out of the Tree. ‘The Bru/cum is more intri= 
ately crifped, the Mollufeum not fo much 3 large 
Planks for Tables would: be preferred before Cedar 
or Citron (for fo fome Copies read it) batnow - 
they ufe it ‘only for fmall Table-books, and with 
its thin Bords to wainfcot Bed-tefters with. ‘The 
Brufcum is of a blackifh Kind, with which they 
make Tables, Thus far Pliny. Such fpotted on 
ues 
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~ ples were the Tigrine and Pantherine,Curiofities of, 
being fo;named from its natural Spots and. Macula- 
tions; «| 1 


OLS ,¥ . viii, wer Th aleve 
be Lables of mighty Value. , Divers, Woods finely cham 


Citrom was a, Part. near, the Root of..the,Cedar, 
which,as they.defcribe that, is.very, Oriental, .and 
odoriferous.; but moft of the Teatned favour the Ci 
tron; and that .it.grows not far from,Tangier,, ague 
the Foot of Mount dé/as, whence happily fome ind; 
{triqous Perfon might procure it from the Moors.. The 
learned Dr, Grew, has; fhewn fome, Reafons for the 
pretty. Undulations and Chamfers, which we. fre- 
quently, ind in divers Woods, Surely. there faye 
wid Deen 
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én fome Maples of large Bulk and noble Shades: 
at Virgil fhould chufe it’ for the Court of his Bvan-' 
7, one of the worthieft Princes, in his beft of Poems, 
fitting in his Maple Throne : And when he brings. 
his Zneas into the Royal Cottage, he makes him this’ 
memorable Compliment : Greater, fays great Cowley; 
than ever was yet fpoke at the E/curial, the Liniohe® 
fail Saha I ba dl Mh iikias 


of This bumble Roof, this ruftic Court, faid bey °° > 
“""Receiv’d “Alcides, crown’d with Vistory: > 5 

Scorn: not (great Gueft) the Steps where he has iredy 
— By Gealth contemn, and imitate a God, 

It is not only, my Author}. but divers others that 
call the Romans madly luxurious, for buying Tables 
and other.Furniture at very great Rates) Altho’ 
Luxury fignifies nothing but Excefs, which is, if 
there be but a Ribbon more,*when a ‘Pack-thread 
would ferve’ the Turn; yet it. is generally fpoke 
with fuch an‘ Emphafis, as if it was highly crimis 
nal, which I-carnot underftand’;' for, fuppofe:a 
“Noblenian with us'be worth 30,000 /. a Year} and 
has 160,000 /. in Money, fhall he’ live with ‘a 1000 /. 
a» Year, and? fave-all the reft»to buy. more Land, 
and fo ad infinitum? At this Rate. he. will’ never 
enjoy himfelf, nor his Eftate, only, perhaps, «may 
have his Head cut off, that others: may enjoy. his 
Eftate at one Time or other's Befides, if. we will 
ufe no ‘Finery, we fhall- fell ‘but* little 5» -butp-by 
ufing much, we’fhall get and make fuch ‘Store here, 
as'to furnifh ‘the’ World with -it,\ and. the Nation 
will-get more than what we-fpend does firft coft. » 

A further Account of the’ Maple. The Wood 
of this Tree is fofter than that of Beech, and har- 
der than the Sycamore’; ‘and, ‘being. ofa whitifh 
‘Colour, is approved of, by the®/Turner, for mak- 
ing Hollow-ware, but moft Jof allfor. Trenchers, 
Meee ae becaule 


So Of the SYCAMORE, 

becaufe its delicate Colour and Grain is. moft pleafs. 
ing to the Houfewife, for this has ho Heart, no more 
than Beech, and fells for the fame Price, Six-pence 
per Foot. If this Tree is kept trimmed up in its 
Infancy, and continued to a good Height before 
a fpreading Head ‘is allowed it; it will grow into 
a ftrait, fmooth, pleafant Body, that will arrive 
fometimes to two Feet fquare in rich Earth: This 
Wood agtees with Clay, Loam, Gravel, Chalk, 
and moft other Soils, and will grow in Standard, 
Hedge, or Coppice in Stems, in all which Forms 
Ihave it at this Under-growth, ae 
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CHAP. VIL. 
Of th SYCAMORE. 


i eter quick-growing Tree is eafily propagat- 
ed, but not fo much planted. as heretofore 
about Yards and Gardens, becaufe; -where its 
broad Leaves drop, they fpoil the Place by breed- 
ing Grafs and Weeds. Mr Law/fon’s Character of ° 
it in America is, that it grows in a low, fwampy 
Land, by River-fides: Its Bark is quite different 
from the Engli/h, and the moft beautiful I ever faw 
(fays he) being mottled and clouded with feveral 
Colours, as white, blue, ic. Ic bears no Keys, 
_ but a Bur, like the fweet Gum. Its Ufes I am. 
ignorant of. Yet would this Tree be very pleafant+ 
ly ferviceable in England and jelfewhere, if planted 
according to Mr, Collinjon’s Letter.to Mr. Bradley, 
ViZ,——e-Many good Eftates and fine Seats, shoake 
on the Sea-coafts, are rendered very unpleafant and 
incommodious, by their Expofednefs to the Fury of 
the Weather. Some Attempts have been made 
toredrefs this Grievance, chiefly by making Plan- 
tations of Trees; yet in many. Places this has not 
shuagod fucceeded, 
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Of the BIRCHD SP 
fiieeeeded, which, Iam perfuaded, principally pro- 
eceds ftom a wrong Choice of Trees for fach Eix~’ 
_ pofures. In my Journey along the Sea-Coatts ‘of 
Souib-Wales, 1 obferved the great Maple, or what 
is called commonly the Sycamore, compleatly to 
anfwer the Defign of fuch expofed Plantations, it 
growing upright, ftanding firm, and arriving to’a’ 
great Magnitude, though in the moft expofed Situa- 
_ tions. A particular Inftance of the great Service; 
Benefit, and Beauty of this (I may fay) defpifed 
Tree is at Morgam, a Seat of the Lord Man/él’s; 
near the Sea, where his Garden and fine Orangery 
are on one Side protected by a ftately Grove of this 
Tree, and on another Side by ‘a beautiful Row. 
he Gardener told me, that, after feveral Effays, this 
Tree was only found to fucceed beft; and even to 
thrive, in a Tempeft. . I fhall fubmit’ to thy better’ 
Judgment, if this will be worth communicating to 
- the Public, and am thy fincere Friend,—P. C_—— 
This Tree ‘is an extraordinary quick Grower, and 
comes up. from Seed the fame Spring we fow 
them, | i 3 
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IRCH deferibed, how propagated, and where i 
| thrives. Its °Ufes. Birch Wine.. Birch isa 
_ Tree bearing its Seed in fingle Tecuments or Cover- 
' ings; vz. in Catkins, and called’a juliferous Tree 

of lefier Leaves, having tender reddith Twigs, with 
fmooth and white Branches. ‘This Birch is altoge- 
ther produced of Roots*and Suckers ( though ‘it: 
fheds a Kind of Samera, or Seed, like the Elm,, 
about the Spring) which being planted at four or 
five Feet Interval; in ‘fmall Twigs, will faddenly 
MV M rife 
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rife to Trees, provided they affect the. Ground; 
which cannot well be too barren ; for it will thrive 
inthe dry, wet, fandy, and ftony Marfhes and Bogs ; 
the Water-galls and uliginous or moorifh Parts of 
Forefts, that will hardly: bear any Grafs, do many 
‘Times {pontaneoufly bear it in Abundance; ‘whether 
the Place be high or low, and nothing comes amifs 
to it. Plant the fmall Twigs or Suckers having Roots, 
and after the firft. Year cut them within an Inch of , 
the Surface, this will caufe-them to fprout in ftrong 
and lufty Tufts, fit for Coppice and Spring-woods 3 
or, by reducing them to one Stem, ‘render them in 
a very few Years fit for the Turner, Though Birch 
be.the worft of Timber, yet itis ufed for Ox- yokes 5 
alfo for Hafps, {mall Screws, Paniers, Brooms, 
Wands, Bavin-bands, and Withs for Faggots + ; and © 
claims a Memory for Arrows, Bolts, and Shafts, 
our old Engli/h Artillery ; alfo,: for Dirfhes, Bowls, 
Ladles, and other domeftic Utenfils. In New- 
England, our Northern Americans make Canoes, 
Boxes, Buckets, Kettles, _ Difhes, which they few 
and join very curioufly with Thread made of Ce- 
dar Roots, and divers other domeftic Utenfils, as - 
Baskets, antl Bags, with this Tree, whereof they have 
a blacker Kind.; .and, out of a certain Exxcrefcence 
from the Bole,°a Fungus, which being boiled, and 
beaten, -and dried .in an. Oven, -makes excellent 
Spunk or Touch-wood, and Balls to play withall. 
They alfo make {mall- craft Pinnaces of Birch; rib- 
bing them with white Cedar, and coyering ‘them 
with large Flakes of Birch Bark, few. them with 
Thread of Spruce-roots, and pitch them, as it - 
feems we did even here in Britain. Alfo for Fuel, 
ereat and fmall Coal, which laft is made by char- | 
ring the flendereft Birch and Summities of the 
Twigs; as, of the Tops and Loppings, Mr. 
‘Howar a’s new Tan. The inner filken Bark was 
antiently ufed for Writing-tables,. even before the 
Invention 
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- Invention of Paper s; and with the outward, and 
thicker, and coarfer Part are divers Houfes in 
Pruffia, Poland; and thofe poor Northern Traéts, 
covered, inftead of Slates and Tiles. Of the whiteft © 
Part of the old Wood, found commonly in doating 
Birches, is made Ground for fweet Powder; and of 
the quite confumed and rotten is raifed the beft 
Mould for the raifing of divers Seedlings of the 
rareft Plants and Flowers; befides thefe, moft Chil- 
dren know the Ufe of Madam Birch. 

The Sap or Wine of the Birch-iree. This Tree 
yields the beft- Sap- of any Tree. in England, and 
the moft in Quantity, prepared either with Honey 
and Sugar intoa Wine; which, being now frequent» 
ly made, hath obtained the Name of Birch-Wine,. 
being a very. pleafant and innocent Liquor, and 
retaineth a very fine Flavour of the Tree it came 
from. Where this Tree plentifully grows, great 
Quantities of this Liquor may be extra¢ted, by cut- 
ting off fome fmall Branches, in’ the Mouths of 
the Bottles, into which the Cryftalline Liquor 
will diftil ; feveral Bottles may thus hang on one 
Tree ; or by boring or cutting any Part of the 

tem of the Tree; and by a Chip; or the like, 
to guide the Sap into the Neck of the Bottle. By 
either of which Ways, great Quantities of this Lis 
_ quor may be extracted in the Month of. February 
or Beginning of March, when the Sap afcends; 
and before the Spring of the Leaf; ic will run 
freely, when the Wind is South or Weft, or the 
Sun fhines warm; but not at all, if the Weather 
be very cold; or in the Night Time. Some 
have reported, that a Birch-tree-will yield in twelve 
or fourteen Days its own Weight in this Liquor ; 
I. fhall not perfuade any Man to believe it, al- 
tho’ it be moft evident, that a few Trees will. yield 
* you a great Quantity of it. This Liquor, thus ex- 
tracted and truly prepared, makes a very delicate 
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84 Of the LAUEL-TREE. | 
Repaft. In America Birch grows on all the Banks 
of their Rivers, and runs up very high, but there 
is none of them feen in the Salts. Its Bark is 
fomewhat different from the European Birch. In 
April it buds, and then the Parakeetoes flock to 
eatthem. But, as to its Wine, the Indians are 
perfect Strangers to it. | 
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FITS is an Ever-green} whofe Wood is next to 
) Box, and fo tough, that Carpenters make their 
Heads of Chifféls. with it ; grows beft in fhady 
Places, and therefore is planted againft the Sides of 
Houfes, yet will bear a cold Afpeét on a clayey Si- 
tuation, and even grow under the Drip of Fives 
of Houfes, where it will preferve its fine green 
Colour in the greateft Perfefion 3; and for this 
Reafon it is a very proper Plant for adorning Ar- 
bours, Viftoes, Walks, and Avenues, either in 
Fiedges or Standard-trees ; and more, if they are 
kept clipped and pruned by an ingenious Gardener, 
in the feveral Shapes they will admit of.’ It 
may be propagated as the Bay-tree, and, if it en- 
joys a good Soil, it will acquire a Body of a 
Foot or more Diameter, It makes a fine coloured 
Wine that is very pleafant for a Glafs or two, 
but is very apt to caufe Sicknefs, if drank in a 
Jarger Quantity. Its Leaves have been bruifed 
and diftilled in common Water for a Trial of 
their Nature, and, by giving three Spoonfuls of it 
to a Dog, it proved fuch a Poifon as killed him 
in about a Minute’s Time ; and why the Wine, 
made of its Berries, does not poifon the human 
Body, may be, becaufe the Boiling and Fermen- 
' / tation 
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tation of it breaks, evaporates, and cures its ill 
Properties. See the Receipt and more of this in 
my Book, intitled, The Modern Cyderift. This 
Tree may be beft raifed by fetting and fowing 
the Berries, or Seeds, as Acorns are, in Drills, 
and they will fpring the firft Year. There isa 
wild Sort growing in our Woods, that are of a 
more poifonous Nature. 


OG BO MN 
Of the Lignum Vite, or Tree of Life. 


UAIACUM, or Lignum Vite, defcribed. How 

to propagate it. Its Ufe. How.much import. 

ed. . Sumach, Saunders, Brazil, and Logwood. 
Nephritic-wood.  Lignum Rhodium. Ebony, and 
Prince’s Wood. ‘There is, at this Time,, a goodly 
ever-green Tree of this Sort growing on Litile Gad- 
defden-hill, in Heriford/bire, where it has ftood Time 
out of Mind, ina loamy Soil, of about two Feet 
deep, and, under that, a red Clay. Its Body ap- 
an perfectly found, and very hard, growing a- 
out thirty Feet high, and, in fome Part of it, mea- 
fures near a Foot Diameter, and bears a Berry of a 
Cinnamon Colour, in Shape like a Barberry. It’s 
named Guaiacum, Pock-wood, or Lignum Vite, 
which is a Tree principally taken Notice of for its 
Ufe in Phyfic, being a Diaphoretic, or {fweating 
Medicine, as well as a Cathartic, of a hot, biting 
Tafte, and is much ufed againft the Pox. This 
Tree grows of every Layer to a very tall, ftraight, 


goodly Tree, hardy in all Seafons: The Wood is 


incomparable for the Turner of Bowls, Boxes, Cups, 
and other Curiofities ; and the Leaf, fmelling like 
Ointment, makes one of the beft for green Wounds, 
fuddenly clofing them, fo that Mr. £velyn wonders 
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it is not planted more frequently in England. There 
was a great Tree of this Sort in the Queen’s Gar- 
den, at Theobalds , but it is deftroyed : The narrow 
Leaves of it were then in Efteem to cure Agues, by 
laying them to the Soles of the Feet, and renewing 
them, as they grew dry. The Chips, boiled in 
‘Water, have been very much ufed, not only. for the 
Cure of the Pox, but the Scurvy ; as alfo the Oil, - 
and the Gum. The Gum, in partitular, is now 
become almoft an univerfal and the beft of Reme- 
dies for the Gout and Rheumatifm, being of fo 
powerful a Nature; that I-have known it take off a 
moft violent, racking Pain of the Gout, in one 
Nights Time, that had feized the Foot’ of my 
Friend, and caufed it to fwell very much, by the 
Vehemency of it. But then the Gum mutt be 
taken in a right Manner, or elfe it won’t anfwer, 
There are feveral Ways to do this, but this has 
been often experienced to do the Feat, viz, 


Infufe half an Ounce of its Powder in a Pint of the ~ 


beft Rum, then put half a Quarter of a.Pint of the 
Liquor into half a Pint of Ale, and drink it on 
an empty Stomach going to Bed; do this two 
Nights together, and it will furely anfwer, in a great 
Degree.—Some add Snake-root in Powder, or by 
Infufion : But this at Choice. The Wood is ufed, 
I believe, for all the Ufes that Box was wont to be, 
except where there was Need for a bright Colour, 
as Rules and other mathematical Inftruments, that 
muft have Figures on them. Rollers, Punch-bowls, 
and other uleful Things take up a gréat deal of this 
Wood, befides which there are feveral other Woods 
imported, as Sumach, Saunders of all Kinds, Brazil, 
and Logwood, which’are ufed by the Dyer; but 
whether they will grow here I cannot fay. We alfo _ 
import Nephritic-wood, which is. efteemed good 
again{t the Stone, and is fuch (tho’ of a lightifh Co- 
Jour) that, if you infufe it in fair cold Water, it en 
| | | aS, SRS 
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make it look blue, like Syrup of Violets. Alfo 
Rhodium or Rofe-wood (chiefly from the Canaries ) 
which is ufed much in Sweet-bags, and the Oil for 
many Ufes. Ebony and Princes-wood are ufed for 
Looking-glafs Frames, and feveral other Occafions, 
Oh ! how thankful ought Men to be for God’s in- 
finite Mercy, in creating and communicating the 
Knowledge of this moft excellent Remedy, that 
prefently removes the exquifite Pain both of the 
Gout and Rheumatifm. 
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Of the LIME-TREE.. 


IME-TREE deferibed. How raifed. This 
Tree bears its Seed in fingle Teguments, or 
Coverings, and its Seeds are contained in ‘round 
Bottoms: It hath broad Leaves ending ina Point, 
being fmoother above than underneath, bearing a 
fweet Bloffom, and a round Fruit, about. the Big- 
nefs Of a Pea, containing one Seed. Mr. Evelyn 
tells us, that the Lime-tree (or Linden) is of two 
Kinds; the Male (which fome think but a finer 
Sort of Elm) is harder, fuller of Knots, and of a 
redder Colour, but producing neither Flower, nor 
Seed (fo conttantly and fo mature, with us) as does 
the Female, whofe Blofiom 1s alfo very odorife- 
rous, perfuming the Air; the Wood is likewife 
thicker, of {mall Pith, and not obnoxious to the 
Worm. Lime-trees may be raifed, either of the 
Seeds, in Oéfober, or (with better Succefs) by the- 
Suckers and Plants, which fhould be ‘cultivated 
like the Elm. Prolific Seeds will be white and 
full, if bit, or cut. Be fure to collect your Seeds in 
dry Weather, airing them in an-open Room, and 
relerving them i in Sand till Mid-Pebruary, when you 
may 
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may fow them in pretty ftrong, frefh, and loamy 
Mould, kept fhaded and moift, as the Seafon re- 
quires, and clear of Weeds; and, at the Period 
of two Years, plant them out, dreffed and pruned, 
as Difcretion fhall advife. But not only by Suckers 
and Layers at the Roots, but even by Branches 
lopped from the Head, -may this Tree be propa- 
gated ; and, pecling off a little of the Bark, at a 
competent Diftance from the Stem, or’ Arms, and 
covering it with Loam mingled with rich Earth, 
they will fhoot their Fibres, and may be feafonably 
feparated : But, to accelerate this, apply a Liga- 
ture above the Place, when the Sap is afcending, 
or beneath, when it defcends ; from ‘une to No- 
vember you may lay them; the Scrubs, lefs erect, 
do excellently to thicken Coppices, and will yield 
lafty Shoots, and ufeful Fire-wood. The’ Linie- 
tree affects a rich, feeding, loamy Soil, whére they 
will grow incredibly for Speed and Spreading. 
They may be planted as big as one’s Leg their 
Heads topped at about fix or eight Feet Bole; thus 
it will become, of all others, the moft proper and 
beautiful for Walks, as producing an upright Body, 
{mooth and even Bark, ample Leaf, fweet Bloffom, 
and a goodly Shade at the Diftance of eighteen of 
twenty Feet. They are alfo very patient of Pruning ; 
but, if it taper over-much, fome collateral Bough 
fhould be fpread to check the Sap; which 1s beft 
‘done about Mid/ummer , and, to make it grow up- 
right, take off the prepondering Branches with Difs 
cretion, and fo you may correct any other Tree, and 
redrefs its Obliquity. The Root, in Tranfplanting, 
fhould not be much lopped; and this is a good 
Leffon for all young planted Trees. | 
Great Lime:trees removed. Advantages of the Limes 
tree. Uyes of the Lime-tree. How kept from Danger. 
Tis phyfical Ue. Diftance for Walks. Magnitude. A, 
Prince Elector did, at Mid/fummer, remave very 
great 
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reat Lime-trees, from one of his Forefts, to a 
teep Hill, exceedingly expofed to the Sun, ‘at Hei- 
delburgh: They grow behind that ftrone Tower, 
on the South-weft and moft torrid Part of the Emi- 
nence, being of a dry, reddifh, barren Earth, ‘yet 
do they profper rarely well: But the Heads were 
cut off, and the Pits, into which they were tranf& 
planted, were fill’d with a Compofition of Earth 
and Cow-dung, which was exceedingly beaten, and 
fo diluted with Water, as it became almoft a liquid 
Pap ; in this were the Roots plunged, covering the 


' “Surface with the Turf: A fingular Example! Other 


WPerfections of the Tree (befides its unparallell’d 
Beauty for Walks)’are, that it will grow almoft ih 
all Grounds; thar it lafts long ; that it foon “heals 
its Scars ; that it affects Uprightnefs 3 that it ftout- 


_ Ty refifts a Storm ; that it feldom becomes. hollow. 


The Timber of a well-grown Lime is convenient 
for any Ufe, that the Willow is, but much’ to be 
preferred, as being both ftronger, and yet lighter’; 
whence Vireil calls them Zilias eves; and therefore 
fit for Yokes, and Boxes for the’ Apothecaries : 
Becaufe of its Colour, and eafy Working, and that 


it is not fubje& ‘to fplit, Architects make with it 


Models for their defigned Buildings, and {mall Sta- 
tues 3 and little curious Figures have been carv’d 
off the Wood. With the Twigs, they make Baf- 


kets and Cradles, and, of the {mioother Side of the 


Bark, Tablets for Writing ; for the antient Philyra 


4s but our Tilia. “The Grecians made Bottles of it, — 


which they finely rofined within-fide 5 fo likewife 
for Pumps of Ships, and Lattices for Windows. 


_ The Engravers in Wood do fometimes make Ufe 


of this fine Material ; and even the coarfeft Mem- 


' brane, or Slivers of the Tree, growing betwixt the 


i 


‘ 


Bark and the main Body, they now twift into Bafs- 
topes; befides, the Truncheons make a far better 
Coal for Gunpowder, than that of Alder itflf; and. 
Pei N the 
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the extraordinary Candour and Lightnefs has digni+ — 
fied it, above all the Woods of our Foreft, in the 
Hands of the Wbite-Staff Officers of the Court. 
Thofe Royal Plantations of thefe Trees, in the 
Parks of Hampton-Court and St. fames’s, will fufii- 
ciently inftruét, how thefe, and all other fingle 
Trees, are to be governed, and defended from In- 
juries, till they are able to protect themfelves. Some . 
thelter them with three or four Deal-boards ; which 
is not approved of, becaufe it keeps them from the 
free Air. This is of admirable Effect againft the 
Epilepfy; for which the delicately fcented Bloffoms 
ate held prevalent. The Diftance for Walks may, 
in rich Ground, be eighteen Feet ; in a.more ordi- 
nary, fifteen or fixteen. The Berries, reduced to 
Powder, cure the Dyfentery, and ftop Blood at the 
‘Nofe: The diftilled Water is good againft the 
Epilepfy, Apoplexy, Vertigo, Trembling of the 
Heart, and Gravel. Schroder commends a Muci- 
Jage of the Bark for Wounds, and other Diftem- 
pers. Sir Thomas Brown gave an excellent Account — 
ofa Lime-tree, at Depeham in Norfolk, that, in the 
Jeaft Part of the Trunk, which was about two Yards 
from the Ground, was, at leaft, eight and a half 
Yards in Circumference, and, about the Root, nigh 
the Earth, fixteen Yards ; and, half a, Yard above 
that, about twelve Yards: The Height, to the’ 
uppermoft Boughs, about thirty Yards. | 

Another Perfon’s Account of the Lime-tree. The 
Lime-tree delights in a good, rich Garden-foil, and 
thrives not ina dry, hungry, cold Land. It is” 
raifed from Suckers, as the Elm, or from Seeds, or 
from Berries, which, in the Autumn, drop from 
the.Trees. We havea Sort of Tilia, that grows 
wild here in’ England, which almoft equals thofe 
brought out of Holland, where there are Nurferies 
to raife them ftraight and comely. This Tree is, 
aext the Platanus, of all other, the moft proper — 
, an 
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and beautiful for Walks, as producing an upright 
Body, fmooth and even Bark, ample Leaf, fweet 
Bloflom, and a goodly Shade at the Diftance of 
eighteen or twenty Feet, their Heads topped, at fix 
or eight Feet high ; but, if they are fuffered to 
_ mount without Check, they become a ftraight and 
tall Tree in a little Time, efpecially if they grow near 
together ; they afford a very pleafant, dark Shade, 
and perfume the Air, in the Months of June and 
Fuly, with their fragrant Blofloms,; and entertain a 
mellifluous Army of Bees, from the Top of the 
Morning, till the cool and dark Evening compels 
their Return: No Tree is more uniform, both in 
its Height and fpreading Breadth. I have known ‘ 
excellent Ladders made of Lime-tree Poles, of 
a very great Length; the Wood may alfo ferve 
for feveral mechanic Ufes, like.unto other foft and 
aquatic Woods. | 


ee | Ol UH ACP, : XI. | 
Of the QUICK, o WHIP-BEAM. 


| HIS Tree, according to its Name, will 
| crow a-pace, like a Beech, in light, ehalky 
Soils; but, in ftiffer Land, it. grows more flowly. 
I¢ makes a pretty Show with its filver Leaves and 
red Berries ; but I cannot learn, that its Berries are 
good fer any Ufe. When it grows asa Standard, 
fome will run into fifteen, or more, Inches Diame- 
ter; and, when it is of a proper Bignefs, it ferves 
the Turner for making Difhes and other Utenfils, 
being a whitif, light, tough Wood ; and, when 
it grows in Stems in Coppices, it ferves the Plough- 
boy to make himftlf a Horfe-whip, becaufe its 
Shoots are of the tough Pale and for Faggoting, 
N 2 
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€$c. The Sets may be planted as Afh, or the Ber- — : 


ries, ripe in Ogfober, may be fown. Thereare many 
of thefe. Trees now growing in Hertfordfhire, ; 


CHAP. XIII: 
Of the HOLLY. 


RARE Hblly.hedge. Divers Sorts, The Va- 

riegated made by Art. How to propagate Holly 
by Sowing and Setting. This Tree Mr. Evelyn pres 
fers before all other Zmgli/o Winter Greens, for its 
delicate red Berries, and large, fhining, prickly 
Leaves, and the ferviceable Wood, that, on many 
Occafions, is made Ufe of ; therefore he wonders at 
thofe, who are expenfive in foreign Greens, and yet 
negleét thé Culture of this incomparable Tree, which 
ought to be propagated, not only for Ornament, 
but Defence and Profit. In a Tranflation from 
Cowley, he fays-thus : - : 


A Hedge of Holly Thieves, that would invade, 

— Repulfes, like a growing Palifade ; 
Whofe numerous Leaves Juch orient Greens inveft, 
As, in deep Winter, dodhe Spring arreft. 7 


This Gentleman, fays Mr. Houghton, thought he 
had a glorious Sight by an impregnable Hedge, 
that he had growing in his Garden, of near three 
hundred Feet in Length, nine Feet high, and five 
in Diameter, glittering with its armed and varnifh- 
ed Leaves ; and the taller Standards, at orderly 
Diftances, blufhing with their natural Coral, mock 
at the rudeft Affaults of the Weather, Beafts, or 
Hedge-breakers, nor can any, unpunifhed, hurt it, 
There are two eminent Kinds; the prickly and 

| ~ {mooth- 
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fimooth-leaved, or, as fome call it, the Free Holly, 
not unwelcome, when tender, to Sheep, and other 
Cattle: There is alfo the white-berried, anda eol- 
den variegated, which proceeds from no Difference 

in the Species, but accidentally, and by Sport of 

_ Nature, as moft fuch Variegations do; fince we are 
taught how to effect this artificially, namely, by 

_ fowing the Seeds, and planting in gravelly -Soil, 
+ mixed with Store of Chalk, and preffing it hard 
_ down, it being certain, that they return to their na- 
tive Colour, when fown in richer Mould. With this 

_ excellent Plant, there might be living Pales and Inclo- 
‘dures made, as, he fays, the Lord Dacres had, by 
environing his Park with it in Suffex, able to_keep 

in any Game, and, cut into {quare Hedges, becomes 
impenetrable, and will thrive in the hottett,+as well 

as the coldeft Land. This Gentleman ufed, to ger 
Thoufands of them, four Inches long, out of the 

_ Woods, amongft the fallen Leaves whereof they 
fow themfelves, and fo plant them; but this fhould 
be, before the Cattle begin to crop them, efpe- 
cially Sheep, who are greedy of them, when tender. 
Stick them into the Ground in a moift Seaton, 

' Spring, or early Autumn, efpecially the, Spring, 

_ fhaded, if it prove too hot and {corching, till they 
begin to fhoot themfelves ; and, in very fharp 
‘Weather, and during our Ealterly Winds, covered 
with dry Straw, or Haulm; and, if any of them 
feem to perifh, cut it clofe, and you fhall foon fee 

it revive. ‘The luftier and bigger the Sets are, the 
the better; and, if you can procure fuch, as are a 
Thumb’s Breadth thick, they will foon furnifh 

a Hedge. At Dungene/s, in Kent, they grow na~ 
turally amongft the very Beach and Pebbles; but, 
“af your Ground be ftiff, loofen ir with a little Sand, 
ot fine Gravel. This rare Hedge (the Boalt of his 

* Villa) was planted upon a burning Gravel, expofed 
to the meridian Sun 3 but true it is, thar Time mutt 

Na ay ° bring 
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bring this Tree to Perfection, it does fo to all. 
Things, and we muft work for Pofterity. But — 
_ what if a little Culture about the Roots (not Dung- ° 


ing, which it abhors) and frequent Stirring of the 
Mould would double its Growth? We ftay feven 
Years for a tolerable Quick 5 it is worth ftafying it 
thrice for this, which has no Competitor. Yet 
there is an Expedient to efle@ it more infenfibly, 
by planting it with the Quick: Let every fifth or 
fixth be a Holly-fet, they will grow up infallibly 
with your Quick; and, as they begin to fpread, 
make Way for them, by extirpating the White- 
thorn, till they quite domineer. Thus was the for- 
mer Hedge firft planted, without the leaft Interrup- 
tion to the Fence, by a moft pleafant Metamor- 
phofis. But there is alfo another, not lefs applaud- 
ed, by laying along well rooted Sets (a Yard, or 
more, in Length) and {tripping off their Leaves 
and Branches ; thefe, covered with a competent 
Depth of Earth, will fend forth innumerable 
Suckers, which will fuddenly advance into a Hedge. 
The Timber of the Holly (befides that it is the 
whiteft of all hard Woods, and therefore ufed by 
the Inlayer, efpecially under thin Plates of Ivory, 
to render it more con{picuous) is for all fturdy Ufes ; 
the Mill-wright, Turner, and Engraver prefer it 
to any other : It makes the beft Handles and Stocks 
for Tools, Flails, riding Rods, Carters Whips, 
Bowls, Shivers, and Pins for Blocks: It alfo ex- 


ceeds for Door Bars and Bolts ; and, as of the Elm, 


fo of this efpecially, they made even Hinges and 
Hooks to ferve inftead of Iron ; and, of the Bark, 
is made the beft Sort of Bird-lime. _In 1738, be- 
ing then at Canterbury, I was in Company with an 


ingenious Cabinet-maker, who told me, that, if 
the Holly is to be ufed for Inlaying, it muft be cut 


out green, elfe it will fpot, and cut out thin, even 
as for Fanneer. This Wood will inlay white and 


black ; 


; 
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black ; to keep it white, after it is cut out, they 
throw fome Brimftone into a Fire, and hold it over 
it: To keep it black, they throw it into a Dyer’s 


_ Furnace, and then it makes beautiful Work, by al- 


ternate Lays of it. Accordingly, both Joiner and 
Cabinet-maker, Whip-maker, Mill-wright, and 
others, buysthis valuable Wood, that, when ufed 
thoroughly dry, is of long Duration, and great Ser- 
vice. There are fome Holly-trees, that meafure 

: in their Bodies, and are now more and 
more propagated for the fore-mentioned Ufes, and 
growing and cutting them into pyramidical and 
other Shapes. Some of thefe Trees I have now 
growing in my Hedges of the plowed Fields ;_ and 


have alfo fome Poles of the Holly-hedge, grow- 


ing among my common Hedge Wood at Gadde/- 
den, that have been there Time out of Mind : And, 
to write impartially, I muft own, I defire no more 
of its Company in fuch Situations, becaufe it turns 


to little or no Profit for making Faggots, or other 


Fire wood, which the White-thorn, Sallow, and 
others do, when they grow together; and yet ferve . 
as a fufficient Fence to keep all Sorts of Cattle, ex-- 
cept Hogs.—The fuperior Leaves of Holly, dried 
to a fine Powder, and drank in White-Wine, is 
prevalent againft the Stone, and cures Fluxes ; and 
twelve of the ripeft Berries, being {wallowed, purge 
Phlegm without Danger: To which the learned 
Mr. Ray adds, that there isa Remedy to be made 
with the moft pointed Leaves of the Holly, boiled 
in Milk and Beer, that has affwaged the tormenting 
Pain of the Cholic, when nothing elfe has prevail’d. 
‘When the Berries are fo ripe, as ready to drop, 
then gather them for Seed; for which Purpofe, they 
mutt be freed from their tenacious and glutinous Mu- 
cilage, by being wafhed, and a little bruifed, then 
dried with a Cloth ; or elfe bury them, as you do 
Yew and Hips: And let-our Forefter receive this for 

no 


ho common Secret, and:take Notice of the Effeé®; 
But, at Gaddefden, where our Country-abounds in 
Plenty of Woods, we, by Leave, get the wild Sets, 
and tranfplant them, where they are moft wanted. 
And, to make a Hedge of thefe in the Field, or elfe- 
where, where a Ditch is required, obferve to plant 
them in the fame beft Manner, that T*® have fhewn 
in the Chapter of the White thorn, as the quickeft 
‘Way that ever was invented. In America there 
grow-two Sorts, one has a fmall, the other a larger 
Leaf; here they grow in Plenty, among other 
Trees of the Wood, with very ftraight Bodies, and 


Dd 
many of them meafure two Feet Diameter. 


CHAP, XIV.. 
Of th WIT CH-ELM. 


Onftrous Witch-Elus, At Latmas, near Che= 
‘foam in Bucks, and about eight Miles from. 
Little-Gaddefden, in the late Lord*Cheney’s Eftate, 
there ftcod a monftrous Witch-Elm that was be- 
lieved: to contain twenty Loads of Timber in its 
Body and Arms.’ It was fo big and hollow, that, 
after it was cut down, a Man on Horfe-back’ has 
rid into it ; and, had that worthy Lord lived a lit-. 
tle longer, he defigned to have a Place cut through 
it, while it was ftanding, for his Coach and fix 
Horfes «to pafs. Alfo Dr. Plott, in his Hifto 
of Staffordfbire, tells us, of a Witch-Elm, that ie 
fo very large and tall, that two able Work-men 
were five Days. in Stocking or Felling it down: 
That it fell forty Yards in Length ; that this Tree, 
at the Butt-end, was feventeen Yards in Circum- 
ference; that it was cight Yards and a half about 
by Girth-Meafure in the Middle; that fourteen 
Loads of Fire-wood, as much as fix Oxen <i 
i: raw 
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diawW 300 Yards, broke off in the Fall ; that there. 
were forty-feven fuch 'Loads more of Fire-wood. 
cut off from the Top that they: were forced to. 
piece two Saws together, and put three Men to 
each End, to cut: the Body of it, in funder ; that 
there was cut out of it eighty Pair of Nathesor 
Stocks for Wheels, and 8000 Feet of fawn Time 
ber:in Boards and Planks, after Six-fcore per Cents 
which, at three Shillings per Cent, came. to twelve 
Pounds : All which is attefted under the Hands of 
Sit Harvey, Bagot, and his feven Servants, , It had 
ninety-fix Tuns of Timber after their grofs Couns 
try Way of Meafures but, nicely caft up, it muft 
contain 100 Tuns, a fifth Part being allowed for 
the Wafte of Rind, Chips, se. .This mighty 
Pree grew at Feild in Siaffordbire, and the oria 
ginal, Paper was put:into the Doctor’s Hands, by 
Sir. Walter Bagot, Bart. the then, and, for, aught 
_I-know, the prefent Proprietor :, He had it alfa 
_ from the Mouth of Wolter Dixon, who was Sure 

veyor of the Work, aR tgairradt Wt be 
| The Nature of, and Benefit of planting this Trees 
It is furprizing, that. this beneficial. Tree is not 
more planted, fince its Wood fells fot as much ag 
other Him, when it is: right good, as. being near 
as durable as fome Oak, when cut down in its full 
laturity 3 for then it is hearted like the common 
Elm, is very valuable for, building of Heufes, 
rns, or the like, and: will Jaft,:almoft like fuch 
Oak, either under Cover; ot Abroad. Its Bark is 
likewife of confiderable Worth fot feeding Deer in 
the Winter Seafon} who love.it beyond the Bark 
of Ath, Thorn,.6r any other, as:may be perceived 
by their greedy Broufing on its Arms, when cut 
off:for this Purpofe.; fori this Bark is compofed of 
fachesftringy “Parts; that. a Piece,»-ofwSlip of. it, 
may ‘be run outin a String of twenty: Feet Jong; 
giidy being twifted: with more, willbe fo Atrong; 
“Jol 4 eae that 
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that 2 Horfe can’t break it.) This Tree, which: 
will, in a right Soil, grow as big or bigger, than a+ 
ry other Tree in England, ‘may. be propagated by 
its Seed, which grows in Kids or Keys, like the 
Ath’ 6r' Maple, or in any other Form, like ‘the 
commoh or natural Elm; will thrive in Gravels,’ 
Loams,’ Clays, or moift Sands, and that in fingle 
Growth, or in Hedges; will fuffer Lopping, and 
therefore is valuable in Hedges and Coppices both 
in’ Vale and Chilturn Grounds, where ‘their Stems 
will fhoot into’ mafiy fine ftraight Poles from the 
Earth, to great Profit, as being ready for: cutting; 
at nine, twelve,’ fifteen, or twenty Years Growth, 
according to the Ufe they are wanted for, and 
with which we make.Hurdles;°Gates, Poles, and 
many other Things in Hufbandry 3 for this Sort 
of Elm ‘is fat beyond the natural Sort, on: Account 
of its eafy Rending, which the other is ‘not fo oe 
todo. It alfo makes excellent brown Boards for 
- Floors, and Bowls;. Difhes, and otherUtenfils, for 
the Turner’s Benefit. Bavins and Faggots, of feven 
Feet long, to’ lay in Ruts, \*to . prevent) Wheels 
finking in,-may-be made of ‘this. Woods and, if 
thefe are laid one on another for a Foundation in 
morafly, {pewy Grounds, a good Road may be 
made, if a fufficient Quantity of Stones’ are laid 
over all : Therefore, I can’t but think it ftrange; 
that this ufefal’ Tree fhould be fo flighted by Mr, 
Houghton, as to inducé -hinv:to fay, “ I hope we 
<< fhall fee no more fuchgreat Trees dom mn 
« for that-the Ground: they might grow on’ wi 
“be better employ’d; altho’, D»muft: confefs; 
«*, Elms commonly grow in Hedge-Rows, \/and 
** fpoil as little Ground, as moft ‘Trees, do; and 
“* they are very ufeful to grow near Cities land 
‘<* Towns where the Water is carried, in Pipes‘un- 
** der Ground, to the particular’ Houfes.’) = 
To this Account, I.add,. that in Nestledem gravelly 
I alsa : Bot- 
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Bottom, joining to Little Gaddefden, there grow 
feveral Witch-Elm, and natural Elm T'rees.. The 
Witch-Elm, in this, acquires a tougher Wood, 
than it-does in fome other Earths, andthe natural 
or common Elm, a fhorter and fofter Wood, than 
it does in Clays and ftiff Loams’ and when jit is 


fo, the Grain does not knit, or grow. twifting one 


Part into another, which renders it not fo good 
for Stocks of Wheels, Chopping-blocks, &c, as 
when it grows curled and hard 3. but when the na- 
tural Elm is-in its full Perfection ‘of -Hardnefs of 
Grain, it is better for thefe Ufes, than fome of the 
Witch-Elm, which being of a more*tougher, but 
fofter Nature, is fooner apt to crack and {plit than 
the natural Elm; yet, ina right Soil, there have 
fome Witch-Elms grown fo tough, and their Grain 
fo twifted, curled, and knit, that I have heard 
Sawyers affirm, it is the worft- Wood for their 
Profit that they work on; and then fuch Witch- 
Elm Wood proves tougher, more curled, and 


more ferviceable, for both the Wheeler’s and Tur- 


ner’s Ufe, than many of the natural Elms, whofe 
Bodies are compofed of a fofter Wood, and ftraigh~ 
ter Grain ; And it is of fuch Witch-Elm that the 
moft durable Sort of great hollow Butchers Trays 
and Chopping-Blocks are made, for thefe won’e 


crack, nor can be fo eafily cut, as other Wood, 


and therefore the largeft and beft of hollow Bowls: 
are made with this Wood; and though the Tim- 
berin general is not reckoned fo good as the natural 
Elm, yet the Bark of the Witch-Elm out-does it 5 
for the Bark of this,Tree, at any Time of the 
Year, will make Bafs-ropes, fomewhat like the 
Strings of the Cocoa Shell, but not fo fine. 


Q3 CHAP, 


eq Of he HORN: BEECH. 


Of the Horn-Br ecu of HoRy-Bean. 


A AR. Wortlidge’s Account of Horn-beech. He 
| fays, Horn-beech, or Horn-bean, chiefly 
defires to grow in cold Hills, and in the batren 
and moft expofed: Parts of Woods, The moft 
expeditious Way of raifing it, is planting its Sets, 
or by fowing its Seeds in Oéfober or November: 
It isa very hard ‘Wood for the Mill-wright, for 
domeftic, or* rural Utenfils, where’ Hardnefs is 
féquired, Being. planted at*halfa Yard Interval 
in a fingle Row, it makes a ftately Hedge or Walk 
in’ a Garden or. Park, growing tall and ipod 


leaved to the very Foot of the Stem. But 
further enlarge on this Tree, as follows, © «~ 
The Nature'and Emprovement of the Horn-beech, 
Hlorn-beech is’a moft profitable Tree for Planting 
of gravelly Soils, where it will grow toa good 
Bulk, and fuffer its Head to be cut off like an Ath, 
and yet thrive afterwards in many brave ftraight 
Shoots or Poles: Which Operation, if performed 
on the comfiion Beech, would prove its Death 

But this will’ bear it many Times, and when i 
has ftood fo long as to be ‘hollow, its Trunk ‘or’ 
Body will make Billet-wood, and ferve for drying. 
Malt, and other Ufes, as the Towns of Hertford, 
Ware, and-many other Places annually experience. : 
Tt is a tough Wood, and of a weaker Nature than 
the common Beech, for the Horn-beech ‘will 
bend, when the’ other will not; will laft longer 
in infide Building than the other will, for the 
Worm will not take this fo foon as that: And 
therefore this Horn-beech is very much ufed for 
Houfe-Work about St. Whans, Welling, Hertford, 
Ware, and Parts adjacent, for there is more es va 
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Wood growing hereabouts, than’(I am of Opini- 
on) in any three Counties befide 3 infomuch that 
it- is chiefly by the Horn-beech that the Eaftern 
Parts of Herifordfhire are {upplied with Faggot, and 
Billet-wood, for making Cogs of Wheels, and the 
round Staves that are tutned ‘by them, Not but 
that the Crab-tree-Wood is far preferable, for 
Hardnefs .and Duration, to either of the Beeches; 
but, as large Quantities are not to be had of the 
Crab, they are forced to make Ufe of this. Its 
Lop grows in fine) ftraight Poles, and fo does its 
Stem in Coppice- Woods, which, in that of mine, I 
often admire for their regular Pofture, being of 
Service in. many Ufes to, the Farmer, and others; 
as I have more fully wrote of in my firft Part: 
And it is for thefe Reafons, that Owners of thig | 
~ Wood find theirgreateft Profitin making thefe Trees 
Pollards, for it’s very rare to fee a ftraight intire 
‘Trée of any great Bignefs of this Horn-beech 3 for, 
indeed, if they were to’ ftand ever fo long, they 
would not arrive to near the Bulk of the common 
Beech, for there was hardly: ever feen'a Horn-beech 
in its original Growth, much above a Foot {quare 
in its Body, which always is:of a whiter Colour 
than the common Beech ; and; in the Months of 
Auguft and September, makes a fine pleafant Sight, 
by its fcarlet Pods or Kids of Seed hanging in 
great Plenty on thriving Trees. vi ‘% 


ONE AR. KV, « 
Of the YEW-TREE, 


WlHE Yew-iree defcribed. Its Ufes. Their Cala: 
ture. Plenty in Surrey. Yew-wood, © This is 

an Exropean Tree, ever-ereen ; it bears fall, nar-- 
row Leaves of a dark Green, and red Berries. Mr.’ 
i : alain i adic Sh 
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Evelyn tells us of the Arcadian Black and Red, and 
the Yellow of Jda, infinitely efteemed ofiold ; but, 
fince the Difufe of Bows, their Propagation is for- 
born, though to our Shame, feeing the ‘barreneft 
Grounds, and coldeft of our Mountains, might pro- 
fitably be replenifhed with them; for, befides the 
Ufe of,the Wood for Bows (for which the clofe and 
more deeply dyed is beft) ’tis excellent for Cogs of 
Mills, Pofts to be fet in moift Ground, and ever- 
lafting Axle-trees; ‘alfo the Bodies of Lutes, The- 
orbo’s, Bowls, Wheels, Pins, or Pullies, and Tan- 
kards to drink out of) The Englifh Yew-tree is 
eafily produced of the Seeds, wafhed and cleanfed 
from their Mucilage, then buried, and: dried in 
Sand a little. moift, any Time in December, and fo 
kept in fome Veffel in the Houfe all Winter, and 
in‘fomecool, fhady Place all Summer: Sow them ° 
the Spring after. Some bury them in the Ground, 
like Haws; it will commonly be the fecond Win- 
ter, e’re they peep, and then they rife: with their: 
Caps‘on their Heads. Being three Years: old, you 
may tranfplant them, .and form them into, Stan- 
dards, Knobs, Walks, Hedges, &?c. in all which 
they fucceed well, and are worth our Patience, for~ 
their conftant Greennefs all the Year: For Hedges, 
he prefers them, for Beauty anda ftiff Fence, be- 
fore any Plant he has feen. A great many of thefe 
Trees grow in Surrey, near Box-hill, where, he fays, 
if in any Spot of Ground in Exgland, : 


| = oem Tis here 
Eternal Spring, and Summer all the Year. 


Not far from this Placé, it is faid, that Dr. Alor 
tan lately bought an Eftate, called Yew-evood:; and: 
there are Spinings, or Coppices, of this Wood 
growing, that.furnifh Poles, Stakes; and many 
other ferviceable Things, to the Farmer ne Me;, 

“on chanic. 
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chanic)) “The’Yew/is ‘ufed’ in Fanneering, for the 
Sake of its fine Knots ; but} their very hard Na-. 

ture making them difficult’ in Working, they aré 
lefs in Ufe, than formerly. LS C18 


CHAP, XVI 
4 Of te BOXTREB. 


PPOHE Box-tree is.a moft hardy Ever-greens. 
4 sthat! will grow ‘in a chalky, gravelly, poor 
Soil, as may be feen in the Box-warren, about two, 
Miles off Gaddefden, where it grows in Hedges, 
and in’ Parcels, on the. inclofed Land, at. firft 
planted ‘here for the Refrefhment, Shelter, and 
‘Security of Rabbits, and where, if not cut. too 
much, it will remain for ever, This. Tree, in 
richer ‘Soils, . will profper well, and, in Time, ac- 
pe ‘Body of a Foot Diameter, but is a moft 
ow Grower, as all the evet-green Kinds are; yet 
this’ Wood paid its Owner feveral hundred Pounds 

_ about the Year. 1716, when great Quantities of it 
were felled off the chalky Downs, near Darking, 
in Surrey ; for it is fo fcarce at this Time, in Zug 
Jand, that we are forced to be beholden to Turkey, 
and other Parts, for a great deal, though ‘it is 
much coarfer than ours: ‘This is one of the pret- 
tieft Sorts of Edgings, ‘that are, for inclofing Gar- 
den-plots, and Walks ; likewife a moft curious. 
Ornament, when reduced into Variety of Shapes 
and Forms; though fome will exclude it, on Ac- 
count of its*injurious Scent. It is hardeft and 
clofeft grain’d of any of our Briti/b Woods, and 
therefore much coveted by our Tradefmen, ‘for 
engraving or cutting Figures on for the Printer, 
for Combs, Knife-handles, and many other Pur- 
‘pots, but is much counterfeited ‘by full-grown’ 
» atIG } Elder- 
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Elder-wood. It-is increafed by Slipss it is: very 
fervicaable for Horfes troubled-with Worms, for’ 
which we clip. ‘the Leaves fmall, and. give-them: 
with Oats and Chaff. 5) ands Sh el 
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Of ie PINE o FIR-TREE, 


“EH E Turpentine and Fir-Tree deferibed.. The 
. Turpentine-Tree, Dr. Wilkins. fays, 1s 2 
bacciferous Tree, European, deciduous, . whole 
Fruit is not. efculent, . having, winged, Leaves,. 
the Wood being hard, which bears a fmall, round, 
oblong Fruit, in long Clufters, having smany. hol- 
low Excrefcences like Bladders,  But-thar. which IT 
believe yields a gréat Deal of our Turpentine, Js the 
Fir-Tree or Deal, which is a coniferous Ever-. 
green, whofe Cones are of the lefler Sort, having 
long, Leaves, eithey that whofe. Leaves tah a 
and cover the Branches, bearing long Gones. hangs. 
ing-downwards, as the Male Fir-Freey or Pitch-. 
Tree ; or that whofe Leaves grow- from each: 
Side of the Stalk, being more flat, like thofe of 
Yews green on the upper Side, .and yw itifh under- 
neath, fureated at the dind, bearing Cones fhorter. 
sng yu and growing erect, as the Female Firy 
4 hd 2 2) ey : a 
Young. Firs, bow..managed. . Notwithftanding, 
what the famous John Evelyn, Ef; an illuttriousFel- 
low ofthé. Royal Society, has faid of this Tree in his, 
Sylva, I hall here epitomize him, that thofe, who 
have hot read that. Work, may.penceive his inge- 
nious’Pen in this. He diflikes;, Tranfplanti of 
Firs, becaufe, for Want of Tap-roots (efpecially. 
if {et clofe and in Tufts) they are and anger of 
eee ALS) SCY: Beings 
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: being deftroyed by Winds: Therefore they do 
ft in Walks, at competent Diftances ; Woods 

_ fhould be fowed and not removed. He fays, the 
Fir is eafily raifed of the Kernels. which may. be 
_ Sotten out of their Cones, by expofing them a lit- 
_ tle before the Fire, or in warm Water, ’till they 
begin to gape. ‘There are two principal Species 5 
the Male, which is the bigger, moft beautiful and 
tapering, of a harder Wood, and more hirfute 
Leaf; and one Sort,. called the Spanifh Fir, bears 
» its Leaf; like Rofemary, witha white Rib under- 
neath, which he fuppofes the Female, and is much 
the fofter and whiter; though Whitenefs be not 
the beft Character. Dram Deal, and what comes 
from . Bergen, Swin-found,. Mofs, Long-found, 
Dranton, 8c, long, ftreight, clear, and of a yel- 
low, more cedric Colour, is efteem’d much before 
the white for Flooring and Wainfcot ; For Matfts, 
&e. thofe of Praffia, called Spruce, and Norway 
(efpecially. from Gottenburg) are. the beft ; except 
thofe of New-England, which are preferable to a- 
ny of them; there lying rotting then, and, for 
aught I know, ftillat Pat/cataway, a Maft of that 
prodigious Dimenfion, as none will adventure to 
bring away. | The) Hemlock-tree. (as. call’d> in 
_New-England) is a Kind of Spruce... In the Scotch 
Highlands, are Trees of wonderful Altitude. (tho° 
not fo tall, thick, or fine as the former) from 
whence we may bring Seed. To the former may 
be added the Efferund Firs, Toufbury, Frederick- 
Stadt, Fellerone, Holmftrand, Laudifer, Slaveuger, 
Lawrwat, &c,, There is alfo a Fir, called, in 
Dutch, the .Green-boome,. much ufed for Building 
Merchant-fhips, which ftand .much out of. the 
Water, ’*Tis light and not ftrong, Jike Oak 5. it 
comes from Norway, and other Eaftland Countries ; 
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March, and, when they peep, pies eae 
with Furzes, or the like Fence, from Birds. “The 
Beds muft be fheltered from the South with a Screen 
of Reed, or thick Hedge. Sow them not above half 
an Inch deep in fhallow Rills, and cover them with 
fine rich Mould. Being rifen a Finger high, 
ftrengthen their Stalks, by fifting fome Earth a- — 
bout them. When ‘two or three Yedrs old, you 
may tranfplant them; after three or four Years, 
when well rooted, they make prodigious Shoots. 
Management of young Firs continued, ‘The Fir- 
tree will grow both in moift, or barren Gravel, and 
poor Ground, if not over light and fandy. Before 
Sowing, turn it up a Foot deep, fowing or fetting 
your Seeds a Hand Diftance, and riddle Earth on 
them : In five or fix Weeks they will peep.. When 
you .tranfplant, water them well before, and cut 
the Clod out about the Root, as Melons out of 
the Hot-bed, which knead clofe to them: Thus 
they may be fafely fent many Miles, but the Tops 
muft neither be bruifed, nor cut, which would 
dwarf them: One Kind will take off Slips or Lay- 
ers interr’d about the latter End of Avguf,' and 
kept moift. The beft Time to tranfplant, is 
in the Beginning of April: They will thrive main- 
ly in a ftiff, hungry Clay, or rather Loam’; but by 
no Means in over light or rich Soil: If your 
Ground be improper, fill the Holes with fuch 
barren Earth; and, if the Clay be too ftiff, with 
a little Sand, removing with as much Earth about 
the Roots, as it is poffible : If, through Necefflity, 
~ you plant towards the latter End of Summer, lay | 
a pretty deal of Horfe-litter upon the Surface 
of the Ground, to keep offthe Heat; and, in 
Winter, the Cold; but let no Dung touch the Stem 
or Root. You may likewife fow in fuch Earth 
about February: ‘They will fhoot the firft Year 
an Inch, the next, ‘a Handful, the third, three Feet, 
ae | and, 
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nd, thence forward, above a Yard annually. 
‘There are Trees in Northamberland, which were in 
a few Years, as big.as Ships Mafts. | From all may 
be deduced thefe’Encouragements: The Facility of 
_ the Propagation; their affecting Places, - where 

nought elfe will thrive; their Uniformity and Beau- 
ty; their perpetual Verdure; their Swéetnefs; their 
Fruitfulnefs, : affording Seeds,, Gum, ‘Fuel, and 
Timber, | of all other. Woods; the ‘moft ufeful and 
eafy to work, fc... All which, fays. he, , highly 
recommend it, -as an excellent. Improvement. of 
Hufbandry; fit to be enjoined,.by fomeé folemn,E- 
dict, to the Inhabitants:of this-Ifland, that we may 
have Mafts, and thofe other Materials of our own 
Growth. | Fir is of extreme creat Ufe;, it makes 
our beft Matt, Sheathing, Seaffold-Holes, cz. 
heretofore the: whole Veffel : Alfo Variety of in- 
teftine Works, ‘as Wainfcot, Floors,, Pales, Balks,- 
Laths, Boxes, and Bellies for allanufical Inftruments. 
in general. Many good Matts have been brought: 
from Norway, and fome from Mujfcsvy, which-are 
beft efteemed (as confifting, of long Fibres without’ 
_ Knots) but Deal-boards from Norway; and, though, 
Fir rots quickly in fale Water, it does-not fo foan. 
in-frefh, nor do they yet -refufe it in Merchant-. 
fhips, efpecially the upper Parts;, becaufe of its. 
Lightnefs, Fir is exceeding {mooth to polith on, and: 
therefore does well under Gilding, and takes Black- 
equally with Pear-tree. Fir therefore {ucceeds well 
in Carvings, as for Capitals, Feftoons, nay, Statuess” 
efpecially being gildéd,becaufe of the Eafinefs of the. 
Graimto work, and take the Toolevery, Way ; nay, : 
that famous Image of the bleffed Virgin at Lorets,, 
to (faid to be-carved iby. St. Luke). was. made, of, 
Fir, The Heart.of Deal is everlafting, if keptdry, . 
and ho Wood agrees with Glew likeit, or is.fo 
eafily- wrought, do oat) “st 
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<The Ufés of Fir.133659' Mafts under the Stadt 
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Houfe of Amfterdam. Cities built with Fir. It is — 
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alfo excellent for Beams, and other Timber-work — 


in Houfes,: being both light and exceeding fttong, 
and therefore good for Bars and Bolts of Doors, as 
well as Doors themfelves, and, for the Beams of 
Coaches. A Board of an Inch and half thick will 
carry the Body of it with great Eafe ; of old, they 
made Carts and: Coaches of it; and for Piles to 
fuperftrué on, in boggy Grounds... Moft of Ve- 
pice and Amfterdam is built upon .them, with fo 
exceflive Charge, as, fome report, the Foundati- 
ons of their Houfes. coft as! much; ‘as what is e- 
re&ted on them; there being driven in no fewer, 
than 13,659 great Mafts of Fir under the new 
Stadt-houfe of Amfterdam. For Scaffolding, none 
like it. It is thought we may ‘fupply ourfelves 
with Fir, if we would, or, at leaft, have it from 
Virginia, where itis fo\good, that no Country is. 


better ftored; which, as he thinks, would fave _ 


Abundance -of ready Money, carriéd.now into the. 
Northern Countries. Ina Word, not only here 
and there a Houfe, but whole Towns and Cities 
are, and have ‘been, built with Fir only; nor yet 
alone in the North, as Mo/tow, Sc. where the: 
Streets are paved with it (the Bodies of Trees ly-! 
ih@ one by another in Manner of a Raft) bute~ 
ven Conftantinople. And, nearer Home, Tholoufe,’ 
in. France, was, within ‘not much''more than 100° 
¥ears, moft of Fir, which is now wholly Marble: 
anid: Brick, after 800 Houfes had been burnt, as’ 
it often chances at Conftantinople. To conclude’ 
with the Ufes of Fir, from which we have moft: 
of our Pot-afhes, together with Torch, or Fune= 


ral’ Staves 3: nay, and, of old, Spears, of it, if I 


may credit’ Virgil’s “Amazonian Combate : Laftly, 
the. Chips or Shavings of Deal-Boards, \befides 
Kindling of Fires, are‘ufeful to keep ices F in 

| Icy 
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Lieu of Hops; and Bartholin fays, it gives it a 
natural Odour. ‘And* how fovereign the refinous 
‘Tops of Fir'and Pine are againft the Scurvy, Gra- 
vel in the Kidnies, &c. is generally found. There 
are many other Ufes for the Pine, which, it'is ve- 
ry probable, may be applied to the Fir; they are 
Plantations, which exceedingly improve the Air 
by their odoriferous and balfamic Emiffions; and, 
_ for Ornament, create a perpetual Spring, where 
they are plentifully propagated. Some affert, that 
the Almug-trees, recorded, 1 Kings x.\12. were 
Fir. Fir grew in Lebanon,°2 Chron. uu. 8. and 
Meibomius fhews,that there were fuch Trees brought 
out of India, or Ophir. Mr. Purchas, faith Dr. 
Dee, writ a laborious Treatife wholly of this Sub- 
yet,’ where he confiders twelve Trees, and at 
 laft concurs‘ with Fofepbus.in Favour of Pine and 
Fir. ’Tis believed to be a*Material odoriferous 
and beautiful, and of fitteft Temper to refract ~ 
Sounds; befides it Serviceablenefsin Building. But 
here I muft object againft Virgil for writing, that 
we have moft of our Pot-afh from Fir, becaufe 
Fir, or Deal, makes nothing: but an earthy- light 
Subftance, inftead of Afhes, by Reafon the Sap 
and Wood of this Tree‘has fo much ‘Turpentine in 
it, as makes it burn into ‘fuch light Athes, that 
they may be eafily blown away. But whether his 
Fir in Italy was another Sort, than ours at Gadde/~ 
den, 1 know not. 7 : 

How Pitch, Tar, and Rofin are made from the Pine 
and Fir-tree. ‘ Thefe Trees begin to decay at fif- 
ty Years End, and then are fit to cut down, fome- 
times in very large Bodies; fome whereof,’ that 
have ‘come from New-England, have been forty-two 
Inches Diameter, when: thofe from Denmark feldom 
exceed twenty-two. The fmall Sort are-generally 
fpliced for Mafts.. Dr. Hook fays, that, ‘if'a-Hole 
was bored through them from Top to_Bottom, ‘ 

| woulc 
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would keep them from cleaving, crackifig, and 


chopping ; ‘and, indeed, from rotting; for, as he 
fays, when a Tree is moift within, ifthe Moifture 
cannot get out, it will there ferment, and work 
like bottled Ale. This the Joiiers in particular 
know, when green Woodis painted over, the Paint 
covers all, and keeps out the Air, and in the 
Moifture, till the Wood turns all to Duft. Such 
Maft will alfo be:lighter a great deal; and ynot 
top heavy, but rather ftronger than all folid; be- 


~ eanfe it: will berid; better. The Turpentine of 


this Tree is chiefly got by Incifion, and» is excel- 
Jent in the,;Cure of Wounds, and for many other 


Ulfes. It 1s from the ‘Pine, that both Pitch and, 


Tar alfo are made, and there is called by fome the 
Pine or Pitch-tree: By -burning its Turpentine- 
Knots as we do our Charcoal, which. caufes: the 
Tar to run out of them, and the remaining ‘Knots 
become good Charcoal, accordingto the New-Eng- 
land-WWay, where thefe Pitch-pines grow on bar- 
ren) Plains, Rocks and Hills, rifing among the 
Plains. Small Slivers. of thefe Knots burn there, 
inftead, of ‘Candles, and therefore they. call, them’ 
Candle-wood. But’ thefe Knots are not to-bé fe-’ 


ing itewould be too much in a forcible ,Way.; 
By boiling, Tar! alone to,a fufficient Height, is; 
Pitch made but fometimes Rofin is boiled’ in the. 


Tar to make it come fooner into Pitch. .And, to 


make this Rofin, they. fplit thefe Knots and. boil 
them in Water, which will fetch out the refinous, 


Matter, which, when cold, is pure Rofin: So thats, 


both the Fir! and the Pine yield Turpentine, that; 


makes Tar, Pitch, and Rofin. . And) a. certain’ 


Author fays, thefe Fir-trees,,in Scotland, will yield’ 
Plenty-of.excellent Tar.. .Near Mar/eilles,.he fays,» 
they make Tar and Pitch,.€%c. another Way 3 
by debarking Pthe ine-tree in the Spring to make 

) the 
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- parated, bur by Time, becaufe the Charge of do-, — 
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¢ Sap or Turpentine run into a Hole, which, 
as it runs, leaves a Cream or Cruft behind it, 
which, when tempered in Water, is fold, by Way 
of Cheat, for white Bees-wax, that they make 
Flambeaux of ; then they-ftrain the Juice to make 
common Turpentine, and the Remains, diftilled,’ 
make Oil of Furpentine, and the Calx of them 
Remains makes common Rofin; then they cut 
the fame Tree into Chips, and which, as they burn 
like Charcoal, the Fire caufes a thick Juice to 
run out ; and this is Tar, which when gently boil- 
ed to confume more of its Moifture, it turns it in- _ 
to Pitch : And indeed all the natural Balfams are 
but different Sorts of Turpentines, though they 
differ in Virtues, as Apples and Pears may differ 
from one another. In fhort, the Fir-tree, although 
brought from Abroad, is fo cheap and foft to work 
out, that, in the Opinion of fome, it is cheaper to 
build Houfes with Fir, than to fell, faw, and work | 
out Oak, or Elm, if it grew in one’s own Ground : . 
_ But this Suppofition is made on the Houfes being 
fituated near the Sea-fide -in the Weftern or Nor- 
thern Parts of England, and in Confideration that 
fuch Oak, and Elm will yield double the Price of 
fuch Fir, or Deal. But, I muft nor forget to 
recite my ‘being agreeably furprifed, on hearing 
the deal Organ, that now ftands in the great Church 
at Beccles, in Suffolk, when I travell’d through 
that Country in 1736; and the more when I was 
informed, a Farmer made it, for whote Ingenuity 
(befides Paying for the Making) they fettled 
twenty Pounds a Year on him during Life, as 
Organift to play the fame. And, if I am not mif- 
taken, there is fuch another at Bradford in Wilt- 

ire. | 

Si The Fir-tree, mentioned in my’ firft Part, at 
Page 83, to grow before our Minifter’s Houle, at 
_ Litile-Gaddefden, vifibly failed’ in its Growth this 
i Year, 
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Year, 1741, by the Appearance of itsLeaves and) 
Shoots, which, this Summer, had a wider Paffage 
through them for the Wind, than before, by 
Means of its declining Leaves and Branches, that 
fhrink, or grow leffer and leffer, inftead of in 
creafing in Bulk. However, in my humble Opi- 
nion, it may be juftly faid to out-do all others, for 
Profit, on our Green or Common, where are great 
Numbers of the largeft Beeches planted, befides. 
black Cherry, Elm, Ath, and-other Sorts of 
Trees, at this Time growing, becaufe this Female 


4 
i 


Fir, or Pine, which bears no Seed, is fo tall, as to — 


become a Land-mark,, and meafures above two 
Feet, Diameter in its Body ; a good Height. A- 
bout the Year 1680, it was planted, where it 
ftands, asa large, young, thriving Tree; and, as 
it grew in a moift Loam, over a.red Clay, no one: 
Tree in our Parts has kept Pace with it, except 


the white Wood Sort, of which there are feveral,. 


that at this Time ftand within a very few Poles of 
this Fir-tree. . 
In America, and in Carolina in particular, there 
grow four Sorts of Pines. Here the Pitch-pine, 
srowing to a great Bignefs, has but a fhort Leaf, 
and its Wood ftock’d) with Abundance of Bitu- 
men, but fo durable, that it feems to fuffer no 
Decay, though out in all Weathers for many A- 
ges, and is ufed on many Occafions, in Variety of 
Shapes. It yields four particular Neceffaries, as 
Pitch, Tar, Rofin, and Turpentine; the laft two 
are extracted by Tapping and the Heat.of the Sun; 
the other two with the Heat of the Fire. The yellow 
and white Pines are fawed into Planks, and alfo 
ferve to make Matts, Yards, &%c. as being the 
moft ferviceable Tree in the Woods of this Coun- 
try. ‘The Almond-pine likewife is made Ufe of for 
Maft ; but, as for the Dwarf-pine, it is only for 


Ornament, .as it is an Ever-green, like all the sie | 
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the Pine and Fir Tribe. Fir, becaufe itis full 
of great Plenty of Air and Fire, and but little 
Water, is light, and will not eafily bend, fays Vi- 
truvius ; but this Notion of Air, Fire, ec. in 
‘Timber-trees, feems to be appropriated to the Ans 


tients only s for, though Air is refident in all the 


Interfpaces of Matter, yet the Notion of Fire is 
not fo eafy to comprehend; and the Strength. 


-and Durability of Tiniber is certainly owing to its 


Solidity, or Continuity of Parts, rather than ta 
any elementary Parts; and the true Reafon, why 
Ath and Witch-elm will behd fo well, is from 
thofe long Flakes, or Threads, which, in an uns 
interrupted Manner, and likea {trong Corn, reach 
from the Bottom to the Top of the ‘Free; and 
this is the Occafion of its Toughnefs, The Du- 
rability of ‘Timber alfo confifts “in its Solidity and 
Clofenefs of Contexture, in Oppofition to that 
which is. porous or fpungy, and is, on that Ac- 


count, too apt to imbibe too much Air and Water, 


which, taking Place, alternately deftroy the Wood. 


And the true Reafon of Alder’s lafting under Wa- 


ter fo long is not altogether becaufe it is an Aqua- 
tic, but becaufe, the Pores of the Wood being 
under Ground, and fo generally repleté with Wa- 
ter, no Air can infinuate itfelf, being kept out by 


a ftronger Body. 4 
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THNALE Cyprefs defcribed, &c, It is certain, — 


@ that feveral Treés; which at this Time are 
deemed natural ones of ‘this Ifland, were formerly 
Exotics; and in Time there will, undoubtedly, be 
Many more-endenizon’d here, finceour Settlements _ 
ge Abroad 
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_ Abroad give us fair Opportunities for fo doings — 
‘The Cedar and Cyprefs, in particular, deferve the — 
beft Encouragement, that can be given them, for 
their many excellent Ufes, as hereafter. The Cy- 
prefs is a coniferous, ever-green Tree, whofe Cones 
are of the leffer Sort, having fhort Leaves which 
grow in aconical Figure, bearing fmall, roundifh 
-Cones, Mr. Evelyn fays, ’tis a moft pyramidal 
and beautiful, Tree, and that, which bears the 
Cones, 1s called the Male: Formerly this Tree was 
treated as a moft tender Plant, and only kept by 
the Curious, but now it is in every Garden, rifing 
to a goodly Bulk and Stature; feveral of which 
grew in the Palace Gardens at Theobalds, before 
this Royal Seat was demolifhed, fince King Charles 
the Firft’s Time. Fofephus tells us, that the Ce» 
dar, in Judea, was firft planted there by Solomon ; 
who, doubtlefs, as a Virtuofo, tried,many rare 
Experiments of this Nature. There is a Tradi- 
tion, that the Cyprefs is never to be cut, for Fear 
of killing it: This makes them impale and wind 
them about, like fo many Egyptian Mummies ; by 
which Means, the inward Part of the Tree being 
heated, for Want of Air and Refrefhment, it ne- 
ver arrives to any Perfection, but is exceeding 
troublefome and chargeable to maintain ; whereas, 
indeed, there is not a more tonfile and agreeable 
Plant in Nature; for the Cyprefs may be cut to 
the very Roots, and yet fpring afrefh ; and” this 
was the Husbandry in the. Ifle. of Jnvaria, where 
they ufed to fell it for Coppice-wood. For the 
Cyprefs, being raifed from the Nurfery of, Seeds | 
in September (or rather in March) and, within two — 
Years after, tranfplanted, fhould, at two Years 
Standing more, have the Matter - ftem of ithe 
middle Shaft cut off, fome Hand-breadth below 
the Summit, the Sides and fmaller Sprigs, fhorn 
into a conic or pyramidal Form,, and fo kept 
| clipped, 


an 
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clipped, from April to September, as oft as there is 
Occafion ; and, by this Regimen, they will grow 
furnifhed to the Foot, and become the moft beau- 
—tiful Trees in the World, without Binding or 
Staking : Still remembering to abate the middle 
Stem, and to bring the collateral Branches in its 
Stead to what Altitude you pleafe. But, by 
Shortening the middle Shoot, 1s not meant the . 
_. Dwarfing of it ; and therefore it muft be done 
@ifcreetly, fo as it may not over haftily advance, 
till the Foot thereof be perfectly furnifhed. - Ano- 

_ ther Way of dreffing this Tree, with all the for- 
_ ‘mer Advantages, is; by {paring the Shaft altoge- 
ther, and diligently cutting away all the forked 
Branches, referving only fuch as) radicate directly 

_ fromthe Body, and, being: fhorn and <clipp’d in 
due Seafon, will render the Tree very beautiful’; 
and, though more: fubject to obey..the fhaking 
‘Winds, yet the natural Spring of it’ does’ imme- 
diately redrefs it, without the leaft Difcompofure. . 

_ ‘Phus alfo may you: form them into Hedges and - 
topiary Works ; or by fowing the Seeds in a fhal- 
low Furrow, and plucking up thofe that come too 
iclofe’and too thick: For, in this Work, it will 
-fuffice to leave them within a Foot of each other ;' 
tand, when'they are rifen about a Yard high (which 
may be to the Half of your Palifado) cut off their 
"Tops, as you are taught, and keep the Sides clip- 
‘ped, that they afcend by Degrees, and thicken at 

_ ‘Bottom as'they climb. Thus they will prefent you 
‘(in fix or eight Years) with incomparable Hedges, 
‘preferable to allothers, becaufe they are perpetu- 
‘ally green, and’ able to refift the Winds, better 
‘than any other, except the: Holly, which ‘indeed 
‘has no Peers By Winds, is) meant: the ‘fierceft 
Gufts, not their Cold; for, though no Froft im- 
-peaches therm (for they grow on the fnowy Tops 
‘ef Ida) yet our cruel_Eafterly Winds do fometimes 
108 Q2 mortally 
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mortally invade them which have been late clips | 


ped, feldom the Untouched, or that were drefled 
or pruned in the Spring only, Among a thoufand 
‘Cyprefies, growing in Mr. Evelyn's Garden, there 
were not above four killed, in any of the- moft fe- 
vere Winters; and they were occafioned by being 
eut to the Quick Jate in Offober, and by being 
yaw of their Wounds, which made them take Cold, 
and gangrene ; therefore, for Caution, never clip 
your Cyprefs Jatein Autumn. If you affect to fee 
yout Cyprefs in Standard; and grow wild (which 
may in Time come to be of a large Subftance, fit 


| 


for the moft immortal of Timber, and indeed one — 


‘Jeaft obnoxious to the Rigours of our Winters, pro- 
vided 'you néver clip, or difbranch them) plant of 
the teputed’ Male Sort: It is a Tree whith. will 
profper wonderfully, and where the Ground is hot 
and giavelly,. though he be) nothing fo beautiful, 
as it 18 of this; that the Venetians make their greateft 
Profit, There’ is’ likewife ‘the Zarentine Cypreis, 
fo much célebrated by Cato; 1,do not rhean our 
Savine, which fome erroneoufly take for it, though 
there be a berry-bearing Savine ‘much refembling 
the Cyprefs, which comes t6 be’ a gallant upright 
‘Frees fit for the Standard: Both. that arid the AZ- 
defian ‘are worthy Culture.» Befides’ Raifing, from 
the Seed, the Antients, who were wont ‘to make 
great-Plaotations of them for Timber, had another 
Method, viz. If-you réceive your Seed from the 
Nuts, which ufed to be gathered twice a> Year 
€but feldom ripening within), expofe them t6 the 
Sun," till they gape, or near a gentle Fire; or put 
them in warm Water,’ by which Means the»Seeds 
twill eafily be fhakén ; ofor;-if you have them open 
‘before, they: donot:yield you, half yourCrop. -A- 
-bout the Beginhing of ,Apri/, or) before, af fhow- 
ery Weather, prepare an: even: Bed of fine Earth, 


and clap it down; vas Gardenctsdo with meres 
yilasios () Or 


~ 
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for Purflain-feed (of old they rolled it with fome 
Stone, or Cylinder) upon this ftrew: your Seed 

retty» thick; then fift. over, them fome fine 
Mould, more than half an Inch thick ; keep them 
duly watered after Sun-fet, unlefs the Seafon do 
it for yous; and, after. one Year’s Growth, you 
may tranfplant them, where you pleafe. Be fure 
to cleanfe them, when.the Weeds are young, left 
you-root up your Cyprefs 5. whilft young, if well 
watered, they will make.a prodigious Advance. 
When that long and incomparable Walk of Cy- 
prefs, oat Frafeati, near Rome, was. firft planted, 
they diew a fmall Stream, that ran in {mall Rills, 
or Gutters, by the Foot of. it, and made it arrive 
¢as is reported) -to fevety or eight Feet high, in one 
Year 3. but, we may not, be. too prodigal,. fince, 
being once well.taken, they thrive beft in) fandy, 
light, ahd warmeft, Grounds, and .therefore» will 
not thrive in lew moorifh Places, {tiff and. cold 
Earth, &@¢. The Venetians fuficiently underftand 
the Ufes of the Timber. in Refts, Harps, and di- 
vers Infttuments of Mufic; for it, refifts the 
‘Worm, and Moth, and all Putrefaction. to. Eter- 
nity 3 and is alfo very al 2 eeesiors em- 
loyed' for Organ-pipes, as heretofore for Suppor= 
te See tea Rails, .and Planks. The Za. 
netians did every twenty, Years (and the Romans 
every thirteen) make a confiderable Revenue of it, 
out of Candy-[and. The Fell ,of .a Cupreffetum 
was féputed a good Daughter’s Portion, Ine 
~ Candy, duno 1400, a vatt Cyprefs-wood was, by 
fome Accident, fet on Fire, and it burnt feven 
Years, the Wood being very unctuous. At Ve- 
nice, were to be feen Planks of above four Feet in 
Bréadth ;.and formerly. the Gates of »St..Peter’s 
Church, at Rome, were framed of this Material, — 
which lafted near 600 Years, and, at the End.there- 
of, were as frefh and intire,as if they had been ne 
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but Pope Exgenius the Fourth would change then 
for Gates of Brafs. Thucydides tells us, that the 
Athenians ufed to bury their Heroes in Cyprefs 
Coffins ; and many of the Mummy-chefts, brought - 
from Egypt with thofe condited Bodies, are of this 
Wood, which, ’tis probable, may have lain in 
thofe dry and fandy Crypta Thoufands of Years. 
The lafting Bridge, built over the Euphrates, in 
Chaldza, by Semiramis, was hereof; and it is re- 
ported, Plato chofe it to write his Laws’in, before 
Brafs itfelf, for the Diuturnity of the Matter. It 
never rifts, or cleaves, but with great Violence ; 
and the Bitternefs of its. Juice preferves it-from all 
Worms and Putrefaétion. To this Day, ‘thofe of 
Crete-and Malta build with it, becaufe they have 
Plenty, and nothing out-lafts it, ‘or can. be more 
beautiful, efpecially. than the Root of the wilder 
Sort, incomparable for its crifped Undulations. 
Divers will have this to be Gepher-wood, mentioned 
in Scripture; but whether it is proper for Ship- 
ping, I hall be filent now. The very Chips give 
‘Flavour to Mufcodine, and other rich Wines 3 are 
an Improvement ‘to the Air, and a Specific for 
the Lungs, as fending forth moft fweet and aro- | 
matic Emiffions, when -clipp’d or handled 5» and 
the» Chips and Cones, being burnt,» extinguith 
Moths, “and expel Gnats and: Flies’ nor is its 
Gum much inferior to the Terebinthine, or “Len- 
tife.. In America, the Cyprefs is not looked on as 
“an Eveér-green, becaufe-its Leaves, in the’ Winter, 
‘appear'red, till the Spring, and, on this Account, 
is called the Bald Cyprefs.. This Tree grows here. 
-the thickeft and talleft of all others,’ fome- being 
thirty-fix Feet round. The Nuts,» which «this 
‘Tree plentifully bears, yield a moft ‘fragrant Bal- 
dam, that infallibly cures all green’ Wounds, °as the 
Jidian’s. well: know, Of the Bodies of thefe Trees, 
they feoop out salle of which fome’ are fe) largo, 
i oe as 
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as to carry thirty Barrels into the Ocean, Its 
Wood will laft long freé from the Rot; a Canoe 
will wear out four common Boats, with little or 
no Repair; and Coffers, made with it, defend 
Cloth from Moths and all Vermin. | 


CEL ADH Sox. 
Of the WALNUT-TREE. 


} Alnut-tree defcribed. Its Sorts. The Black 
| praifed. In my firft Part, I have wris 
largely on this Tree ; and here fhall obferve, what 
Mr. Houghton writes on the Wall or-Welch Nut, 
who fays, that there are feveral Sorts of them, as 
the foft-thell and the hard, the whiter and the 
blacker Grain: The Black bears the worft Nut, 
but the Timber much to be preferred; thefe we 
might get from Virginia, and propagate here: 
They bear a fquare Nut, of all others the moft 


" beautiful, and beft worth Planting ; but, had we 


Store of thefe, we fhould defpife the reft; yet 
thofe of Grenoble come in the next Place, and are 
much prized by our Cabinet-makers. In all E- 
vents, be fure to plant from young and thriving 
Trees; bearing full and plump Kernels. The beft 
Way to elevate them is to plant the Nuts, and fet 
them at the Diftance, you would have them ftand 3 
for which Caufe, beat them off the Tree, fome 
Days before they quit the Branches of themfelves, 
and keep them in their Hufks, or. without them, 
till the Spring ; or bed them (being dry) in Sand, 
or good Earth, till March, or earlier, from the 


Time they fell, or were beaten off the Tree. 


Propagaticn of Wealnut-trees. Graffing. Beft 
Compoft. What Ground bef. Ufes of the Wood, 
Though I faid, the Nuts may be preferved to be. 

7 planted 
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planted in March, yet they may be done fooners, 
if they be-fet in their Hufks, for the extreme Bit- 
terne{s thereof js deadly to Worms.» Or it were 
good to ftrew fome Furzes (broken, or chopped 
{mall) under the Ground among them, to preferve 
them from Mice and Rats, when their Shells be- 
gin to wax tender, efpecially if (as fome) you 
fupple them in warm ;Cow’s Milk: But, being 
treated as aforefaid, you will find them already 
fprouted, and have Need only to be planted, where 
they are to abide, becaufe they are moft impatient 
of traniplanting. But, if there be an abfolute 
Neceffity of removing, let your Tree never be 
above four Years old, and then by no Means touch 
the Head with your Knife, nor cut away fo much 
as the very Tap-root, being fo old, if you can 
well difpofe of it; fince, being of a pithy and 
hollow Subftance, the leaft Diminution, or ‘Bruife, 
will-greatly endanger the Killing, It may be pro- 
pagated by a Branch, flipp’d off with fome of the 
old Wood, and fet in February: Some fay, they 
may be tranfplanted, when as’big as one’s Middle, 
better than when much younger. What they hint 
of putting a Tile-fhed under the Nuts, when firft - 
fer, to divaricate and fpread the Roots (which are o+ 
therwile apt: to penetrate very deep) is well enough. 
It is certain, they will receive their own Cyons, 
being grafted, and that it does improve the Fruit, 
The belt Compott is the Strewing of Athes at the 
Foot of the Trees, the Salt whereof, being im- 
pregnated with the Nitre of :the Air, and wafhed 
into the Earth, ois the bet ‘Drefling, whilft the~ 
Juice of the fallen Leaves, ‘though at kill the 
Worm, is.noxious to the Root.» This Tree doth 
not refufé to) thrive among others, and inogreat 
‘Woods, provided you, ftrip “up «the »collateral 
Branches, ‘Che Walnut delights ina dry Ground, 
anda rich Land 3 efpecially if it incline to.a feed ~ 

ing: 


. 


3 all thefe Ufes, the Virginian and the Grenoble Wal= 
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: ie pehalk, or Marl, and where it may be pro=. 


ected from the Cold (though it affect Cold, ra- 
ther than extreme Heat) as in great Pits, Vallies, 
and high-way Sides ; alfoin ftony Grounds of Loam, 
and on Hills, efpecially chalky ;_ likewife in Corn- 
fields, 60 or 100 Feet Diftance and it is fo far 
from hurting the Crop, that it is look’d on asa 
great Preferver, by keeping the Ground warms 
nor do the Roots hinder the Plough. Were this 
Timber in greater Plenty amongus, we fhould have 
far better Utenfils of all Sorts for our own Houfes, 
as Chairs, Stools, Bedfteads, Tables, Wainfcor 
Cabinets, &c, inftead of the more vulgar Beech, 
fubjeé&t to the Worm, weak and unfightly: Te 
counterfeit which, fome wafh over with a Decotti- 
on of the green Huiks of Walnuts, &c. and, for 


hut are preferred. | 
Wealnut-Trees, at what Diftance planted. Where 
plenty. A Way of Increafe. Ufes of Walnui-wood, 


How coloured. Walnut-trees render moft graces 


ful Avenues to Country Dwellings, and do excel- 


lently near Hedge-rows ; but had need be planted 
at forty or fifty Feet Diftance, for they affect to 
fpread both their Roots and Branches, In Ger- 
many, there are Arbours of them for many Miles 
together, and brave Plantations have been made 
by Sir Richard Stidolph, upon the Downs, near 
Leatherhead in Surry: Alfo at Sir Robert Clayton’s, 
at Marden, near Godftone in Surry, who, as I have 
been told, has feventy Acres of Plantation, wheres 
of great Part are Walnut-trees, which were chiefly 
pruned and managed by his own Hand; his Gar- 
den alfo has feveral Beds of young Walnut-trees, 
to fupply Defects, and he has made a moft pleafant 
Garden of a hilly Country. Alfo, about Car/e- 


Halton, there are many thoufand of thefe Trees, 


do celebrate the Induftry of the Owners, and will 
| ce aa 


cer= 
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Certainly reward it. with infinite Improvement, as. 
41 doubt not they do :: And how thefe Places came 
to be furnifhed, I muft tell, as IT have heard. Some 


Queen, after None-fuch, the Royal Palace by Y¢/- ' 


well, was built, made a Nurfery of Walnut-trees, 
and gave them to any that would plant, and pro- 
mife to take Care of them; and this I put down, 
to encourage the Charitable to do thoufand Pounds 
Worth of Good, with a Charge, that, to a Gentle- 
man, or Lady, is next to nothing. The French 


> us _« 
* 
. f 
1 


ufe the Wood of this Tree for moft domeftic — 


Affairs «It is of fingalar Account with the Joiner; 
for the beft grain’d and coloured Wainfcot ; with 
the Gun-fmith, for Stocks; for Coach+Wheels 
excellent, and the Bodies of Coaches,» “They make 
Hoops and Bows of it in New-Pngland, for Want 
of Yew. The Drum-maker ‘ufes it for Rims, 
the Cabinet-maker for Inlaying, efpecially the firnt 
and clofe Timber about the Roots, which is admi- 
rable for flock?d and chambleted Works ; fome. 


oynm oe 


in Work ’till thoroughly feafon’d, becaufe it will 
fhrink beyond Expeétation. It is not good’ )for 
Beams or Joints, becaufe of its Brittlenefs, though 
it has been obferved, to give timely Notice of the 
Cracking, before it breaks. air 

The Ufe of Walnats.- The beft Timber. Graffing, 
its ddvantage. To preferve Walnuts good-all the 
Year, The Fruit, Hufks and all, when’ tender, 


and 
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and very young, are for Pre ferves, for Food an@ 
Oil, .of extraordinary Ufe with the Painter -in 
Whites, and -other delicate Colours; 'Alo for 
Gold-Size and Varnith 5 and-with this they polith | 


: {Walking- Staves, .and other -Works, w Litohis are 


wrought: in with Burning, ‘| For Food, they fry 
with it infome Pla aces, and rufedt to burn in Lamps ; 
the younger Timber is held.to.make the better-co- 
lour’d Work (and fo the Oak) but the older, 
more firm and clofe, is finer chambleted for Orna- 
ment; and the very Hufks and Leaves being ma- 
cérated in warm Water, ~ and that Liguor 
poured on the Carpet of Walks, and Bowling. 
_ Greens, does infallibly - kill the Worms, without: 
endangering: the Grafs: Not-to mention the Dye, 
which i is made of this. Lix “ivium, to colour Wool, 
Hoods and Hair, as of old they ufed to do, The 
Water of the Hufks is fovereign againft all. pefti- 
Jential Difeafes; and of the Leaves; to mundify 
and. heal inveterate Ulcers... That, which is pro- 


duced of the thick Shell, becomes beft Timber ; 


that of the thinner, better Fruit... Co/umel/a has 
fundry excellent Rules how to afeertain and acce- 
letate the Growth of this Tree, and to improve its 

ualities 5 3 itis faid, that, if this is grafted on the 
Ath, it is certain they will thrive exceedingly, , be- 
eome handfome Trees, and, what is moft eftima- 
ble, bear. its. Fruit imithin four Years; all which 
is recommendéd to the further, Induftrious. The 
green Hiufks dried, or the firft peeping red. Buds 
and Leaves, reduced to Powder,: ferve inftead of. 
Pepper, to condite Meats and Sauces. ’*Tis-bet~ 
_ ter-to cudgel olf the Fruit; when dripping ripey 
than to gather ‘it. by. Hand; and,-that the Hufk, 
may open,: lay. thém in. a dry. Room, fometimes: 
turning them witha .Broom, but without wafhing, 
for Feariof Mouldinefs., Some believe the Beating 


improves the. Tete -Thofe Nats,that come not, 
R 2  eafily 


“Oi 
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‘eafily out of their Hufks, fhould be laid to mellow 
in Heaps, and the reft expofed tothe Sun, *all 
the Shells dry, elfe they will be apt to perifh the 
Kernel. | Some preferve them in their own Leaves, 
or a Cheft of Walnut-tree-wood ; others in Sand, — 
efpecially if you will preferve them for a Semi- — 
nary, do this in Ofoéer, and keep them moift, 
that they may fpear, and be fet early in February: 
Thus, after two Years, they may be removed a 
Yard afunder, cutting the Tap-root and fide 
Branches, but fparing its Head; and, being two 
Yards high, bud, or remove them immediately, 
‘Old Nuts are not wholfome *till-macerated in warm _ 
“and almoft boiling Water; but if you lay them in — 
a leaden Pot, and bury them in the Earth, free 
from Vermin, they will keep marvelloufly plump 
the whole Year about, and may eafily be ishehdel 
How many Walnuts will make a Gallon of Oil. — 
The Ill of the Leaves. The Ufe-of the green Husks 
and Leaves ; alfo of the Oil and Kernel. A Vomit. 
Young Nuts, their Ufe. Walnut Water. Preferved 
and candied Nuts. As for the Oil, one Bufhel of 
Nuts will yield fifteen Pounds of peeled and clear 
Kernels, and that, half as much Oil; which, the 
fooner it is drawn, is the more in Quantity, tho? 
rhe drier the Nut, the better in Quality : The Lees, 
or Murk of the Preffing, is excellent to fatten 
Hogs with. After the Nuts are beaten down, 
the Leaves fhould-be fweep’d into Heaps, and car- 
ried away, becaufe their extreme Bitternefs impairs 
the Ground, and prejudices the Trees, The green 
Hufks, boiled, make a good Colour to dye dark 
Yellow, without any Mixture ; and the Diftillati- 
on of its Leaves, with Honey and Urine, makes 
Flair fpring on bald Pates: For a'Pain in ‘the 
Side, a Pint of the frefh Oil of this’Nut gives im~- 
mediate Eafe ; and alfo, the ‘Juice of the: out- 
ward Rind of the Nut makes an excellent oanls ) 
Levee S Te) 8 
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fora fore:'Throat': The Kernel, being rubbed: up- 


—pneaCrack or Chink of a leaking Veflel, ftops it 
better sthan Clay, Pitch, or Wax. In France 
they eat them blanch’d and frefh with Wine and 


Salt, haying firft cut them out of the Shell, ‘before | 


they are hardened, with. a? fhort, broad, brafs 
Knife,  becaufe: Iron rufts, and thefe they.call Cer- 
noife, from: the ‘Manner of Scooping them out. 
It is faidj that/one Dram of the inner Bark, dried, 
isa ftrong Vomit for a lufty Man. The. young 
Nuts, before they fhell, or at Jeaft, before the 
Shell grows hard,. aze fold in the Phytic Markets 
at London abundantly ; ; the Juice of which is’a 
principal Ingredient in Treacle-water, for it is 
reckoned a great Alexipharmic,) and. what not: 


But truly, whether from this crude and, untipe. 


Fruit will arife any Thing better than fair Water 
diftilled, I make fome Scruple ; notwithftanding, 


it is to be digefted two Days, with feveral other . 


Things, which, I do not fay; will not helpit, bur 
it is beft to try by itfelf: But, without Doubt,-an 
Infufion,’ or Decoction of them, will make’a better 
Medicine ; “wherefore the green ones, preferved, 
or candied with Sugar, muft.bear better than the 
fimple Water, altho? the ‘Taking the Bitternets 
from it prejudices it alfo for a.Medicine. 

To keep Rooks off from eating them. The Rook 
isa gteat Enemy to the Walnut, for, when, they 


grow towards.a Ripenefs, they will carry them off 


in' great Numbers: But, to prevent their Rapine, 
burn Straw now and then under their aie and 
they won’t come nigh them. 

A Wealnut-tree cut down too foon, At Daring 
in Surry, in the Year 1738, I was told, ‘there for- 
-merly gréw a Walnut near Effingham, whofe Bo- 
dy was but eight Feet high, and yet had thirteen 
Loads of Timber in it, antl fevenchudadd bt Fag~ 
gotss: and Held only for twelve Pounds, - For it had. 
fo 
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fo fpreading a Head, that it covered a Rood of 
Ground: But this Tree was fell’?d too foon, by an 
Accident, occafioned by the Sight ofa Hole in one 
of its Arms, which made the Owner believe the 
whole ‘Tree was decaying. Accordingly, they 
fell?d it, and then found their Miftake ; for this 
Hole was made by a Wood-pecker, that, after- 
wards built her Neft in it, as it will in-‘Oaks, and 
feveral. other Trees.. Now the Way to know, 
when a Walnut-tree is fit to fell, is, to bore a Hole 
near its Root, and, if it appears a-curl’d-blackith 
Wood, itis then at its Crifis, and full Maturity. 
The Owner planted Apple-trees in.its Room ona 
Hazel Mould, whichilay about two Feet :deep o- 
ver a chalky Bottom. A Walnut-tree has a Heart 
and Sap, which, contrary to the Beech, \is always 
ftock’d up by-its Roots, ands. generally fawed 
into two Inch Planks, for the -Gabinet, - Chair- 
maker, and other Tradefmen’s Ufess. In America, 
the Walnut-tree is called Black Walnut; a Name 
given it, as is fuppofed, :to diftinguifh,it from the 
feveral Hiccories, which are all) Trees of the Wal- 
nut Kind, and bear Nuts, as this does ; of whith 
there be three Sorts. :The white Hiccory has a 
Wood that, after it is cut down, will be rotten in 
three Years, if expofed to the Weather, like the 
Beech of this Country.....Its, Nuts are -very:hard and 
fweet, and therefore prefently fat thofe Hogs that 
can crack them, being, in Tafte, ike an Almond ; 
which tempts the Jndians to ftorethem up, dry 
them, and ferve them to their Friends in Powder, 
as a Repaft, or Sweet-meat ; for this Kernel will 
difolvein the Mouth, but the Shell muft be fpit 
out, This alfo they put: in. their Soups, and 
make a fine Venifon-broth of it, while the Shell- 
part (being firft beaten together) finks to the Bot-. 
tom. ‘Ihe fecond is Hiccory, a very hard, heavy, 
and durable Wood fer Walking-fticks,  Peftles of 
ii th yh 
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Mortars, and other Things.. The third is called 
the Flying Bark Hiccory, from its brittle fcaly 
Bark, and bears a Nut with a bitter Kernel and 
foft Shell; like a French Walnut, that grows here :. 
This Tree flourifhes in good Land to a prodigi- 
ous Bignefs; and, with its hard “Wood, they 
make ‘Tables, Cheits of Drawers, &¥c. that- will 
never fuffer the Worm to breed in it: Its Nuts 
have a thick Shell, -as all'the American Nuts have, 
and an oily Kernel, that willbe lefs fo, if kept a 
While. When this Nut has its yellow outfide 
Hufk on, it looks and fmells like a Lemon. The 
Wood of our Englifhb Walnut-tree, when dry, is 
a light, ‘tough Sort, and, ‘like the Elm, is fo knit 
in its Grain, ‘that it will-not fplit, nor crack, like 
moft other Wood, when the Piercer is, or is no 
ufed, and’ Nails drove into it; and, although’ 
Walnut-tree is of fucha light Nature, yet it is of 
long Duration, both in, and out of the Ground. 


CHA be XXL. 
“Of the BLACK CHERRY-TREE, &v. 


HE Nature and Excellency of the Black and 
other Cherries, "iftory tells “us, that'it was 

fix hundred and eighty Years after the Foundation 
of Rome, e’re Italy had ‘tafted a Cherry of their 
own ; which, being then brought thither’out of 
Pontus, did, after an hundred and twenty Years, « 
travel to Great-Britain, and there propagate chiefly 
in the Counties of Kezt and Hertford; the Red 
Sort inthe former, and the Black Sort ‘in the Jat- 
ter: Since which, they have of Jate‘increafed, and 
got into Northamptonfhire, Worcefterfbire, Yorkfbire, 
and Devonfhire, dc. In Devonfbire, they havea fine 
improved Cherry, ‘which, when ripe, is of a Co- 
cae lour 
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Jour between Black: and Red, fomewhat like the — 
black Orleans... In. Yorkfbire, they have. the Ker- 
roont by fome called the Crown Cherry 5 by others, 
Belcher’s Black, as in Surry ; but, in Kent, they 
name it the Hertford/bire Black, as I heard a Fel- 
low cry them in Chatham Town, in the Year 
1738... They have alfo, in this County, moft_ of 
the fine improved Cherries mentioned in my firft. 
Part (at Page 68.) which were firft (I believe 1 
may fay) planted there, by Means of my Sending. 
the feveral Sorts thither, ‘ to an ingenious 
Gentleman and Encourager of Improvement in 
Hufbandry. The wild Black Cherry-tree grows 
near as large, with us in Hertfordfbire, on loamy 
Ground, as any other Tree, and.that in few Years, 
for, at Sixty, when this Tree is commonly at its 
full Maturity of Growth, the Body of one in my 
own Ground has been fo big, that I could not 
crafp it with both my Arms; and, generally, 
thefe grow fo high, that few will venture to gather 
all their Cherries, becaufe of the many terrible Ac- 
‘cidents, that have happened to their Gatherers, by 
Bruifes and broken Bones; for there is hardly a 
Year. pafles, but few or more have duffered 
this Way: However, for the Sake of ‘the 
- many tranfcendent Qualities of this Tree, it-de~ 
ferves our fpecial Regard, and to be planted in our 
beft Ground, as. its Wood is fo valuable, as to 
counterfeit Mahogony fo nearly, that. it ig often 
fold, in Tables and other Shapes, for, the ames, 
and therefore, when a Cherry-tree of the Black © 
Sort is fafficiently hearted, the Country Carpenter — 
or Joiner will give nine, ten, or twelve Pence @ 
Foot for it. And if it ftands in good Soil, where 
Cattle come to fhelter themfelves, under its fpread- 
ing Boughs, from the too violent Heat of the Sun, 
it commonly grows to a great Bulk in a little | 
Time, by the Aid of their Dung and Stale. ce 

fective as above 


~~ 
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7 above all, this moft ferviceable Black Cherry-tree 


ought to be planted for the Sake of its falubrious 
Liquor, which it yields in great Quantities, if the 
Cherry is of the biggeft wild Sort, or better, if it 


is the Kerroon ; for on this depends a great deal, 


becaufe, when the Cherry is {mall, there is little 
elfe but Stone, and a bitter Skin, that renders it 
unfit to make Wine. Now it 1s for this Purpofe, 


_ that I would chiefly encourage the Propagation of . 


this Tree ; and of this I have Reafon to be more 


than ordinarily intenfe, fince I have drank this 


Liquor in admirable Perfection, at a Gentleman’s 
Table in London, who formerly had been a Pupil 
to the celebrated Dr. Defaguliers, and who 
had fo dextroufly prepared it, that he commonly 
made it a Queftion to any new Vifitor, Whether 


he could tell what Sort of Wine it. was ? And the 


Anfwer was as often, They thought it fome very 
good Sort of foreign Wine. But this was not all; 
for it is of fuch a high cordial and wholefome Na- 


ture; that it may be juftly called a Medicated 


Wine, at the fame Time it is enjoyed asa pleafant 
drinkable Sort, either at Meals, or afterwards by 
Way of Regale. I am very fenfible of the com- 
mon Ufe of the Black Cherry in Brandy, ftale 
Beer, Syrup, and Diftillation ; but, if its excellent 
Service was truly known, in the Wine that may be 
made of it, I am certain, the Black Cherry would 
be highly efteemed, and much more made Ufe of, 
becaufe its Liquor may be fo managed, as to be 


little inferior to Port, nay, I believe I may venture 


to fay, Tent: And fo charming a dulco-aromatic 
Acid was this Juice improved to, that the fame 
Gentleman often took a Pleafure in impoling it on 
a Stranger for Port-wine, till at laf: he ludicroufly 
difclofed the Secret. But what could I fay in 
Praife of the Red May, Duke, and Black Kerroon 


Cherries, which, amongft the numerous Catalogue 
iM ae ee of 
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of Sorts of Cherries, I think the choiceft of all, 
for their delicate lufcious Juice, and Quantity of 
wholefome pleafant Flefh ; the firft in the Month 
of ‘fune, on the Standard Tree; and the fecond — 
alfo for its balfamic, healthful, and plentiful Li- — 
quor, that, in the Month of July hkewife, on the 
Standard Tree, may be enjoyed at fo cheap a 
Rate, in a bearing Year, as a Penny'a Pound, as’ 
it happened in the Summer, 1741. ‘Oh!’ how rich 
a Fruis is this Black Kerroon’Cherry, eaten in 4 
Morning fafting, off the Tree; which, for its 
noble, pleafant Tafte, and laxative, antifcorbutic 
Quality, is moft delicious. In America, it is faid, 
the Cherries of the Woods grow to great Trees ? 
There are two Sorts ; one, which is rarely found, 
grows fomething like the Cornel-berry, but the 
common Cherry grows tall, and in Bunches, like 
Englifh Currants, but much bigger they tafte 
bitterifh fweet, and are as valuable, as our 
fmal] black Cherries, for making Cherry-bran- 
dy, which will be of a crimfon Colour; dnd are 
great Bearers. pa 


CHAP. XXII 
Of th CEDAR-TREB, 


HIS Tree is a coniferous Ever-green of the 

bigger Sort, large and tall, and bearing great 
roundifh Cones of fmooth Scales, ftanding upwards, 
the Leaves being {mall, narrow, and thick fet to- 
gether. This Tree, the learned fobu Evelyn, Eiq. 

. ays, grows in all Extreams: In the moitt Barba- 
dos, the hot Bermudas, the cold New-England, and 
even where the Snow lies almoft half the Year ; 
for fo it does on Mount Libanus, from whence 

| Mr. 
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Mr. Evelyn received Sced from, thofe few remain- 
ing) Trees ; Why. then fhould it not. thrive in 
Old-England ? The-Reafon, as he believes is, for 
want of Induftry to propagate it. -It grows in the 
Bogs of America, and the Mountains of Afays it 
feems thére is no Place unnatural to-it: He has fre- 

_ quently raifed it of the Seeds, which he fet like:the 
Bay-berries ; and-we might have of the beft Kind 
in the World from the Summer-Iflands; though 
now almoft exhaufted there alfo,.and fo the moft 
incomparable of that facred Wood like to be quite 

_ deftroyed by our Negligence, which is, by Nature, 
almoft eternal : But what we have from Barbados 
and’ Famaica, is a {purious Sort, and of fo porous 

_ a Nature, as that Wine will foak through it; yet 
that they fo call in New-England, is a lofty Grower, 
which being fawn into Planks, makes excellent and 
éverlafting Flooring; they fhingle their Houfes 
with it, and ufe it in all their Edifices. It is to 
be with’d there were more here, both to plant and 
work out. It is the Oxycedrus of Lycia, which 
the Architect. Vitruvius defcribes, to have its 
Leaves refembling Cyprefs ; the right Phenician 
Cedar has them liker, the Juniper, and it bears a 
Cone not fo pointed, and diftinct in Scales, as he 
has feen them from Lidanus itlelf, °Tis recorded, 
that, in the Temple of Apollo at Utica, there was, 
Timber of near 2000 Years old. Befides which, ’tis 
faid, that, in Saguntum in Spain, there was a Beam, 
in a certain Oratory, confecrated to Diana, which 
had been brought from Zant, 200 Years before 
the Deftruction of Zroy : The Statue of that God- 
defs, in the famous Ephefian Temple, was of this 

_ Materia! alfo ; as was moft of the Timber-work, 
in all their facred Edifices. -Mr. Evelyn with?d, 
that Cedar might be brought into more common 
Ufe, efpecially for Vaneering and Moulding : 
Since, befides the Everlaftingneis of the Wood, not 

52 voy Qe 
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obnoxious to Worms, and which would alfo be 4 
Means to preferve Cloth, and other Ware, from > 
Moths and Corruption, it would likewife be a 
Cure to reform the Malignity and Corrofivenefs 
of the Air, and make London, as if it ftood among 
the Spices of the happy Arabia, or the Profpects 
of Mount Libanus. And to my Knowledge there 
are feveral Roonis at this Time wainfcotted with — 
Cedar, 1741. Particularly, that up one’ Pair of 
Stairs, in the firft Houfe on the right Hand, go- 
ing into Crane-Court in Fleetfreet. But this Wood 
is of fo dry.a Nature, that it will not endure to 
be faftened with Nails, from which it ufually 
ftrinks, therefore Pins of the fante are better. ?Tis 
reported, that Se/ofris (that ancient King of E- 
gypt) built a Ship with it of 280 Cubits, all gild- 
ed within and without. The Shittim, mentioned in 
Holy Writ, is believed to have been a Kind of 
Cedar, of which the more precious Utenfils were 
formed ; fothat, when they faid, Cedro digna, the » 
Meaning was, worthy of Eternity. The Almug 
Trees mentioned, 2 Chron. ii. 8. to grow in Le- 
banon, Mr. Evelyn thinks were Cedar, and, as 
he fays, the Chaldee Paraphrafe tranflates it Ce- 
dar: Juniper is alfo reckon’d a Sort of Cedar. 
The Matt of Demetrius’s Galeafs confifted but of 
one Cedar, and one of the Float, that wafted Cai- 
gula’s Obelifks out of Egypt, was four Fathoms 
Circumference. ’*Tis writ alfo of a Cedar grow- 
ing in the Ifland of Cyprus, which was 130 Feet 
long, and eighteen in Diameter. There is a Fewifh 
Tradition, cited by the learned Bochert, that 
Noah planted the Trees (he fuppofes Cedars) of 
which he afterwards built the Ark. It is excel- 
lent for Pofts and Pillars, becaufe of its direct 
Growth. Mr. Evelyn laments the Neglect of fe- 
veral Woods of this Tree. 


Cedar continued, The red Cedar in Amritay- 
' 7 is - 
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isan Ever-green, that on the Salts grows on fandy 
Banks, and that in Frefhes is found on Swamps. 
Wainfcot Tables, and many other Things, are made 
of this Wood, and much valued; for its delicious 
Smell. It is of long Duration, and for this Reafon, - 
they ufe it for Pofts in and about Houfes, and for. 
making Sloops, :and Boats, becaufe the Worm 
— won’t meddle with it for many Years, and becaufe 
its light Wood. caufes them to be good Sailors. 
_ rom hence: great Quantities may be exported, 
for here it has been fo plenty that thet have fenced 
Plantations in with it, and now ufe it, generally 
for Coffins, to bury their Dead in.. Here is alfo 
a white Cedar, much like the cther, in all other 
Refpects, that grows very ftraight and eafily rives, 
and fplits ; with which they make Mafts, Yards, 
Booms, and Bolzfprits, for this Wood is very tough, 
and fo light, that though they make Shingles with 
_ > it; for covering their Houfes, yet itis of no Strain 
- to the Roof, and never rots, It makes good 
Pails, Cafks, and other Utenfils, free from. Leakage, 
The Bark of the red Cedar is employed to make 
the Indians Cabbins, and will firmly refift all Wea- 
thers. | 


CH A'P SX Rny. 


Of the SWEET-CHESNUT and 
HORSE-CHESNUT-TREE. 


Hefnut. Its Defcription. How many import- 
¢; ed. What Trees beft for Food or Timber. How 
prepared for Sowing. ‘Vhis a nuciferous European 
Tree ; containing, in one common Hufk, feveral 
Nuts, whofe outward Hufk is efchinate and prick- 
ly ; and hath long, fmooth, deeply indented Leaves, 
the Hufk containing three or four Nuts. Mr.. 

Houghton 
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Houghton fays, that inthe Year 1695, being War- 
time; there were only twenty Buthels of thefe Nuts 
imported, tho’ at another Time, he knew a Mer- 
chant, that fold toa Woman, who kept a Stall in 
Leaden-Hall Market, a Ship Load for 400 Pounds, 
and he was paid honeftly for them by her, and 
five more that joined with her : And he further 
fays; that he doubts not, but there come yearly 
many more; for what are them among fo many 
Chefnut-Eaters in England? Pliny reckons many 
Kinds of Chefnuts about Yarentum and Naples ; 
but we commend thofe of Portugal and Bayonie, 
chufing the largeft, brown, and moft. pondérous 
Fruit, fuch as Pliny calls Cortive ; but the leffer 
ones to raife for Timber, They are produced beft 
by Sowing ; previous to which, let the Nuts be 
firft fpread to f{weat, then cover them in Sand : 
A Month being paft, plunge them in Water, re- 
ject the Swimmers; being dried for thirty-Days 
more, fand them again, and to the Water-ordeal, 
as before. Being thus treated, *till the Beginning 
of Spring, or in November, fet them like Beans, 
and, as fome, drench’d_ for a Night, or more, in 
new Milk. , 

How to fow Chefnuts. From whence Chefnuts came, 
and their Progrefs. Their quick Growth when well 
managed. Tranjfplanting. .When. the Chefnut is 
fet, it fhould be put into a Hole with the Point ~ 
upmoft,'as Tulips ; one in a Hole will do, if tried 
as before,‘nor will any of them fail, unlefs by 
fome Accident: But, being come up, they thrive 
beft unremoved, making a great Stand, for at 
leait two Years, upon every Tranfplanting : Yet, 
if you muft needs alter their Station, do it about 
November, and that into a light friable Ground, 
or moift Gravel; though they will grow in Clay, 
Sand, and all mixed Soils, upon expofed and bleak 

Places, and the pendent Declivities of Hills 9 ne 
: lorth, 
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North, in dry airy Places, and fometimes near 
Marfhes and Waters: But they affect no other 
Compoft, fave what theirown Leaves afford them, 
and are more patient of Cold than Heat. And, 
as for Sowing in the Nurfery, treat them as you are 
taught in the Walnut. If they are fet in Au- 


~tumn, or Winter, inter them within their Hufks, 


which, being every way armed, are a good Protec- 
tion againft the Moufe, and a providential In- 
tezument. Czfar tranfported them from Sardis 
firft into Italy, whence they were propagated into 
France, and thence among us : An Encouragement 
to make fuch Experiments out of foreign Coun- 
tries. Some fow them confufedly in the Thoroughs 
or Furrows like the Acorn, and govern them as 
the Oak; but then fhould the Ground be broken 
up betwixt November and February ; and, when 


they fpring, be cleanfed at two Feet afunder, af- 


ter two Years Growth. Likewife may Coppices 
of Chefnuts be wonderfully increafed and thickened, 
by laying the tender and young Branches; but 
fuch as {pring from the Nuts and Marrons are beit 
of all, and will thrive exceedingly, if (being let 
ftand without Removing) the Ground be ftirred, 
and loofened about their Roots, for two or three of 
the firft Years, and the fuperfluous Wood trim- 
med away ; and indeed, for good Trees, they 
fhould be ftript up after the firft Year’s Removal : 
They alfo fhoot into gallant Poles from a felled 
Stem. Thus will you have a Coppice, ready for 
Felling, within eight Years ; which (befides ma- 
ny other Ufes) will yield you incomparable Poles 
for any Work of the Garden, Vineyard, or Hop- 
yard, *till’the next Cutting ; and if the Tree like 
the Ground, it will, in ten or twelve Years, grow 


to a Kind of Timber, and bear plentiful Fruit, 


There were fome Chefnut-trees tranfplanted as big 
as one’s Arm, their Tleads cut off at five or fix 
| | ee Feet 
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Feet high; but they came on at Leifure; In all’ — 
Plantations for Avenues, you may fet them from 
thirty to ten Feet Diftance ; though they will 
grow much nearer, and fhoot into Poles, if (be- 
ing tender) you cultivate them like the Afh; the 
Nature of whofe Shade it refembles, fince nothing 
affects much to grow under it, Some fay, that 
the young Chefnut-trees fhould not be pruned, or 
touched, with any Edge-tool. for the firft three or 
four Years, but rather cropp’d-or broken off ; 
which is left to Experiments. | 
_ Graffing and Inoculating the Horfe-chefnut. Its 
Charaéer and Place from whence brought. The Ufe 
of Chefnut-tree. A great Foreft near London, and 
gue/s where it was, -Chefhunt. Ibe farther Ufe of 
Chefnut-trees. Water at their Roots fpoils them. 
It’s wifh’d we did more univerfally propagate the 
Horfe-chefnut, which, being eafily increafed from | 
Layers, grows into a goodly Standard, and bears 
a moft glorious Flower, even in our cold Coun- 
try 3 and Fruit too, as may be feen at Sir William 
Afburfi’s, at Highgate, and feveral other Places ; 
but efpecially at the Bifhop of London's; at Fulbam., 
This is much ufed for Avenues, in France, and 
now in England too: There are a great many 
young ones at Chel/ea-College. It was firft bronght 
from Conftantinople to Vienna, thence. into Italy, 
and fo to France; but to us from the Levant, and 
flourifhes fo well, and grows fo goodly a Tree-in 
competent Time, that from this alone we might 
have ample Encouragement to denizon other 
Strangers among.us. There is a wery fine one in 
the Peft-houfe Garden near Old-freet, and ano- 
ther not far from the Ice-houfe under the Shadow 
of the Obfervatory in Greenwich Park. But this 
Tree, in my Opinion, is put to as good Ufe as 
any at Abridge Park in Bucks, where they ftand in 
a fine ornamental Manner at about -: Feet a 
; crs 
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der, as Pofts for faftening Rails and Pails to, as an 
Inclofure to this Park ; and at the fame Time 
grow very faft into high large Bodies and yearly 
‘bear a ferviceable Fruit for feeding Deer-and — 
Swine in great Quantities ; and which may be made 

 ftill much more ferviceable if the Nuts are foaked 

_ in Water, as I have directed in my firft Part ; for, 

_ by this Means, Thoufands may be made agree- 
ably fweet to the Cattle in alittle Time, and for 
hardly any Charge, that before were naturally 
bitter, and would not anfwer the Purpofe of Fat- 
ting near fo well, The fweet or Portugal Chef-- 
nut-tree is (next the Oak) one of the moft fought 
after by the Carpenter and Joiner : It hath for- 
merly built agood Part of our ancient Houfes at 
London, and therefore it was thought to grow in 
fome Woods near the Town: For in the Defcrip- 

tion of London, written by Fitz-Williams in the 
Reign of Henry II, he fpeaks of. a very noble 
and large Foreft, which grew on the Boreal Part 
of it: A very goodly Thing, it feems, and as well 
ftored with all Sorts of Venifon! Perhaps Ep- 
ping, or, as-formerly called, Waltham Foreft, or ra- 
ther Exfield-Chace, may be a Part of this’ Foreft, 
as allo Northaw and Chefbunt Commons, with 
~Theobalds Park; for in that Park I have feen fome 
Chefnut-trees, and near Che/bunt-Houfe, built by. 
Cardinal Wol/ey, in the fame ‘Parifh with Theo- 

_ balds, a very great and high Sweet Chefnut-tree ; 
and the Four Swans Inn at Waltham Crofs, in the 
fame Parifh, was moft of it built with Chefnut, 
and, for aught I know, moft of the old Houfes 
thereabout ; and fome think the Parifh took its 
Name from thefe Trees. This Sweet Chefnut 
affords the beft Stakes and Poles for Palifadoes,. 
Pediments for Vine-props, and: Hoops, alfo for 

’ Mill-timber and- Water-works, ‘and when it may 
lie buried:; but, if Water touch the Roots of the 


grow! ng 
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growing Trees, it fpoils both Fruit and Timber. 
Thefe Trees are fo prevalent againft Cold, that, 
where they ftand, they defend “other Plantations 
from Injuries of the fevereft Frofts ; and, being 
planted in Hedge-rows, or for Avenues for Coun- 
try-houfes, they are a magnificent Ornament. 

The further Uje of fweet Chefuut-trees. The Coals. 
The Fruit. °Tis good Food. How to preferve them.’ 
Their Leaves. The Ufe of Chefnuts, in: Phyfic.. Be- 
fides the Ules of the Chefnut-tree before-mention- 
ed, the Timber does well for Columns, Tables, 
Chefts, Chairs, Stools, and Bedfteads ; for Tubs 
and Wine-cafks, which it preferves with the leaft 
Tincture of the Wood,. of any whatfoever: If 
the Timber be dipp’d in fcalding Oil, and well 
pitched, it becomes excellently durable ; but other- 
wife (contrary to the Oak) it will make a fair 
Shew outwardly, when it is all rotten within; but, 

’tis faid, before they break (by Reafon of a Brittle- 
nels) they will give. Warning by crackling.  For- 
merly they made con{fultatory Staves of this Tree ; 
and the variegated Rods, which» Facod pecled to 
_ Jay in the Troughs, and imprefs a Fancy in his 
Father-in-law’s conceiving Ewes, were of this Ma- . 
terial. The Coals are excellent for the Smith, be- 
ing foon kindled, .and as, foon extinguifhed ; but 
the Afhes will ftain the Linnen, if a Lee be made 
of them,.and is wafhed therein. As for the Fruits 
*tis better to beat it from the Tree, fome little 
Time before they are ready to fall of themfelves + 
Thus they will the,better keep;.otherwife you 
muft{moak-dry them. They are highly commend- — 
ed, for Food, and preferred to Cole and Bacon, 
yea, Beans alfo, inftead of which, they boil them, in 
fialy, with their Bacon ; and, in Virgil’s Time, 
they ate them) with Milk and Cheefe. The bett 
Lables, in France and Italy, make them a Service, 
eating them with Salt and Wine, or in Juice of 
| Lemons 
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Bion and Sugar, being firft roafted in Embers’ 
and, doubtlefs, we might propagate their Ufe, be- 
ing a Food fo cheap and fo lafting. ~In Italy, they 
alfo boil them in Wine, and then fmoak them a 


little ; thefe they call Geefe ; thofe of Piedmont - 


add Fennel, Cinnamon, ~ ahd. Wutmeg to their 
Wine ; burt firft they peel them. Others mace- 
rate chi in Rofé-water, and’ fprinkle them with 
with grated Parmegiano, and fo fry them in frefh 
Butter 5 a Delicate! How we here ufe them in 
ftewed . Meats and Beatil Pyes, our French Cooks 
_ teach us; and this is, in Truth; the very beft 
~Ufe of their Fruit, and very db chiendable | ; for 
it is found, that the Eating of them raw, or in 
- Bread (as they do much about Limofin) is apt to 
fwell the Belly, though without any other Incon- 
venience, as can be learned, and yet fome condemn 


them, as dangerous to fuch as are fubjeé&t to the - 


Gravel in the Kidnies ; although, fure, where they 
make them their common Food, they do not find 
it. The beft Way to preferve them is, to keep 
t in earthen Veffels in a cold Place ; E fome lay 
them in a Smoak-loft; others, in dry Barley4 
ftraw ; others, in Sand, €@c. The Leaves of thé 
fweet Chefiut-tree make very wholefome Mat- 
treffes to lie on, and they are good Litter for 
Cattle ; for thofe leafy Beds, for the crackling 
Noife they make, when one turns upon them, the 
French call them — Liéts du Parliament.— Laftly, 
The Flower of Chefnuts, made into an Eledctuary, 
with Honey, is‘an approved Remedy againft the 


Spitting of Blood, and the Cough; and a Decoc- © 


tion of the Rind of the Tree tinétures Hair of a 

golden Colour, efteemed a Beauty in fome Coun- 

tries. In London, we boil them, °till they be fome+ 

what foft, which will make the Shells come off 

 eafily; and then we eat them warm, or cold, and 

: oy are pleafant enough; and farely, if, thos 
T 


a prepared, ~ 
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prepared, they were eaten with Butter and Vine- 
gar, and Pepper, as we eat Potatoes, they would — 
be very acceptable. 


CBA: Py oK Vice 
Of the JUNIPER-TREE, 


IS Defcription. Three Sorts. It is thought to 

SB bea Baftard Cedar. How propagated. A brave 
Arbour and Hedge of it. Jt is a bacciferous, or 
berry-bearing, Tree or Shrub, whofe Leaves are 
intire, of fmooth Edges, fmall and flender, and 
prickly at the End ; of a pleafant Scent, produ- 
cing blue Berries. Mr. Evelyn fays, there are 
three Sorts, Male, Female, and Dwarf ; whereof 
one is much taller, and much fitter for Improve- 
ment. The Wood is yellow, and, being cut in 
March, {weet as Cedar, whereof it is accounted a 
{fpurious Kind; all of them difficult to remove 
with Succefs ; nor will they profper, if much 
fhaded, or over dripped., He has raifed Abun- 
dance of them’ from their Seeds (neither watering 
nor dunging the Soil) which, in two Months, will 
peep, and, being governed like the Cyprefs, apt, 
for all the Employments of that beautiful. Tree : 
‘To make it grow tall, prune and cleanfe it to the 
very Stem. The Male is beft. The difcreet 
Loofening the Earth about its Roots makes it fud- 
denly {pread into a Bufh, fit for a thoufand pretty 
OUfes : For coming to be much unlike that which 
grows wild, that is fubje&t to the Treading and 
Cropping of Cattle, €?c. It may be formed into 
moft beautiful and ferviceable Hedges, There was 
an Arbour formed of this, that three Perfons 
might fit in: It was feven Feet fquare, and eleven 
high, and would certainly have been of a much 
greater’ 
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greater Altitude, and farther Spreading, ‘were it 
not continually kept fhorn: But what is moft con- 
fiderable, is the little Time fince it was planted, 
being then hardly ten Years; and then it was 
brought, out of the Common, a flender Buth, 
of about two Feet high. Mr. Evelyn mingled 
them with Cyprefs, and they would perfectly be- 
come their Stations, where they might enjoy the 
Sun, and may very properly be fet, where Cyprefs 
does not fo well thrive, namely, in fuch Gardens 
and Courts, as are open to the Eddy Winds, 
which, indeed, a little difcolour our Juniper, 
when they blow Eafterly towards the Spring ; but 
they conftantly recover again; and, befides, the 
_ Shrub is tonfile, that is to fay, it may be fhorn 
' into any Form. The Berries afford (befides a tole- 
rable Pepper) one of the moft univerfal Remedies 
in the World: The Berry, being {wallowed only, 
inftantly appeafeth the Wind-cholic ; and, in De- 
coction, is moft fovereign againft. an inveterate 
Cough; they are of rare Effect, being fteeped in 
Beer. The Water is a Specific againft Gravel 
and Stone ; but all is comprehended in the Virtue 
of its Electuary, which he often made for the Poor 
againft the Stone, Rheum, Phthific, Dropfy, 
Jaundice, and inward Impofthumes ; nay, Palfy, 
Gout, and Plague itfelf, taken like Venice-treacle, 
Of the extracted Oil, with that of Nuts, is made 
an excellent good Varnith for Pictures, for Wood- 
work, and to preferve polifhed Iron from the Rutt, 
The Gum is good to rub on Parchment, or Paper, 
to make it bear Ink; and the Coals, which are _ 
made of the Wood, endure the longeft of any. If 

it arrive to full Growth, it is Timber for many 
curious Works, for Tables, Chefts,. fmall Carv- 
ings, and Images; Spoons, wholefome to the 
Mouth ; Spits to roaft Meat on; to which it gives 
arare Tafte; but it fhould be ofiold and dry. 
Wood; — 


x 
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Wood ; nay, it has been recorded, in a Book, that) — 
fome has been large enough for Rafters andjBeams. 
The very Chips render a very wholefome Perfume 
within Doors, as well as the dufty Bloffoms in 
Spring-time without. When Women chide their 
Hufbands for a long While together, it is com- 
monly faid, they give them a Juniper Lediure 5 
which, I am informed, is a Comparifon taken 
from the long. Lafting of the Live-coals of that 
Wood, not from its fweet Smell : But Compari- 
fons run not upon All-four; The Pfalmift, P/alm 
cxx. Ver. 3. and 4, advifes to give ‘unto the falfe 
Tongue foarp Arrows of the Mighty, and Coals of 
Juniper. There are many Juniper-bufhes, that 
grow (almoft like our Furzes) on St. Leonard's 
Common, about fix Miles from Gaddefden, that 
yearly yield great Quantities of Berries, and be- 
come a confiderable Profit to the Poor, who have 
a Right to gather them. It is this ever-green 
Buth, that produces three Sorts of Berries on it, 
at one and the fame Time ; one Sort of a Year’s 
Age, another of two, and another of three ; and 
it is thofe of three Yéars old, that they gather, 
when ripe, about , and generally fell them 
on the Spot, for Two-pence Half-penny, Three- 
pence, or Three-pence Half-penny per Pound 3 
for thefe vary, chiefly, on Account of hard frofty 
Winters, which fometimes much damage them, - 
as it happened in 1739. 
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Of the HASEL, ‘or common SMALL 
NUT-TREE, and FILL-BEARD.: 


ASE L, how beft raifed, and when. Tranf- 
planting and Grafing. What Soil is bet. Good 
: for 
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for Coppices. Great Nuts at certain Places.» ‘The 
Hafel is beft raifed from Nuts (although they may 
alfo arife by Suckers and Layers) which fow, like 
Matte, in a pretty deep Furrow, toward the End 
of February ; or treat them, -as inftructed in the 
W aluut : Light Ground: may immediately'be fown, 
and harrowed in very accurately; but, if+Clay, 
plow it earlier, and let it be fufficiently mellowed 
by the Frofts ; and then, the third Year, cut your 
Trees near to the Ground with a fharp Bill: But, 
for a Grove for Pleafure, plant them in Foffes at 
a Yard’s Diftance, and cut them within half a 
Yard of the Earth, dreffing them for three or, four 
Springs and Autumns, by only loofening the Mould 
a little about their Roots: Others fet the Nuts by 
Hand.at a Foot Diftance, to be tranfplanted the 
third’ Year at a Yard afunder: Do this, when 
Winter is far advanced, becaufe they are exceed- 
ingly obnoxious to the Frofts, nor will they fprout 
*till the Spring ; befides, Vermin greatly devour 
them: Preferve them, therefore, moift, not 
mouldy, by laying them in their own dry Leaves, 
or in Safd; ?till Fanuary ; from whence they thrive 
very well, the Shoots being like fmall Wands and 
Switches, or fomewhat bigger; and fuch as have 
drawn divers hairy Twigs, whichare by no Means 
to be difbranched, no more than their Roots, un- 
Jefs by a very {paring and difcreet Hand. Thus | 
your Coppice of Hafels, being planted about Au- 

tumn, may. be cut within three or four Inches of 
the Ground the Spring following, which the new 
Cion will fuddenly repair, in Clufters and Tufts of 
of fair Poles twenty, and fometimes thirty, Feet 
long. But Mr. Evelyn would fpare them two or 
three Years, when they have ftrong Hold, and 


_ may be cut clofe to the Earth, the improfperous 


and feeble ones efpecially. Thus are Fill-beards 
to be treated, and’ both of them improved much 


by 
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by Tranfplanting, but chiefly by Graffing ; and, 
it may be, Fill-beards and Almonds nae im- 
proved by more elegant Experiments. For the 
Place, they, above all, affect cold, barren, dry, 
and fandy Grounds; alfo Mountains, and even 
rocky Soils produce them ; but more plentifully, 
if fomewhat moift, dankifh, and moffy, as in 
the frefher Bottoms, and Sides of Hills, Holts, 
and in Hedge-rows. Such, as are maintained for 
Coppices, may, after twelve Years, be felled the 
firft Time; the next, at feven or eight, €c. for 
by this Period their Roots will be compleatly vigo- 
rous. You may plant them from Oéfober to Fa- 
nuary, provided they are carefully weeded, till 
they have taken faft Hold and there is not, among 
all our Store, a more profitable Wood for Cop- 
pices, and therefore good Hufbands fhould ftore 
them with it. Methinks, thofe, who fet Nuts, 
fhould, by a Sieve, or Picking, get the largeft 
they can; and I think, the largeft, I ever faw, 
grew in a Garden next the Bowling-green-yard, at 
Chefbunt, in Hertfordfhire ; which Parifh, of late, 
grows famous for Nurferies. But the moft famous 
open Places, for thefe Nuts, are Whittlebury-Fo- 
rveft and fome others, in Bucks and Northampton- 
feire s from whence they are every Year brought, 
and fold at Dunftable, and other Places on the Loz- 
don great Road: And fo much are thefe Small- 
nuts in Requeft, that, tho’ they grew in Plenty, 
in 1741, yet were they fold for eight Shillings a 
Bufhel, by the Carriers, at Dunftable aforefaid ; 
for; in this Foreft, they commonly let them ftand 
rill ripe, and then fhake the Nuts down 5 fo that, 
here, their largeft Sort of Nuts grow in the utmoft 

Perfeétion, tlie 
The Uje of Hafel, To thicken Woods: The Ufe © 
of the Hafel is for Poles, Spars, Hoops, Angling- 
rods, Faggots, Cudgels, Coals, and Springes x8 
1 catch, 
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catch Birds ;. and it makes one of the beft Coals, 
once ufed for Gun-powder, being very fine and 
light, ’till they found Alder to’be more fit : There 
is no Wood which purifies Wine fooner than the 
Chips of Hafel ; alfo for Withs and Bands, The - 
Coals are ufed by the Painter to draw with, like 
thofe of Sallow : Laftly, for Riding-fwitches, and 
divinatory Rods for finding out Minerals, if that 
Tradition be no Impofture. But the moft fignal. 
Honour, it ever was employed in, was that of 
Hurdles ; not only for folding our innocent Sheep, 
but for making Walls for one of the firft Chriftian 


_ Oratories, viz. at Glaftonbury, founded by St. Fofeph 


of Arimathea ; and the Walls of this Kind, inftead 
of Laths. and Puncheons, fuperinduced with a 
coarfe Mortar made of Loam and Straw, do ftill 
inclofe divers Cottages, Sheds, and Out-houfes in 


the Country ; and ’tis ftrong and lafting for fuch 


Purpofes, whole or cleft; and ample Inclofures of 
Courts and Gardens have been fo fecured... There 
is a compendious Expedient for the Thickening of 
Coppices which are. too tranfparent, by laying of 
a Sampler, or Pole of a Hafel, Afh, Poplar, &&e. — 
of twenty or thirty Feet in Length, the Head a 
little lopp’d, into the Ground, giving it a Chop 
near the Foot to maké it lic eafy ; this, faftened 
to the Earth with a Hook or two, and covered 
with fome frefh Mould at a competent Depth (as 
Gardeners lay their Carnations) will produce a 
great many Suckers, thicken and furnifh a Cop- 
pice fpeedily. But, befides thefe Small-nuts that 
grow in England, there are great Quantities im- 
orted yearly from Spain and Portugal, of a larger 
Botts which, by the Hawkers, are called Spanifh 
Fill-beards, that have, for the moft Part, a very 
thin Shell, and pleafant great Kernel, ‘To con- 
clude, I muft not pafs over one other Perfection 
of the Wood of the Hafel, and that is, what I 
U learn*d 


ja 
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learn’d of a Maltfter, near Southampton, in 1738 3. 


who told me,’ this Wood, above all others, when 
cut two Years, will’burn well, and dry Malt both 
pale and fweet, which no other Wood, as he knew 
off, would, becaufé this Wood has fo thin a Rind, 
and is of fo foft a Nature, that it quickly burns a+ 
way, without fending up that pernicious Smoak, 
as dimoft all others are incident to: See my firft 
Part, where I have been very particular in writing 
on the Flafel. To this I add, that, in Wales in 
the Ifle of Anglefey, thére* were feveral Trees dug 
out of the Ground, and Hafel-nuts with® them. 
The Wood was as black as Ebony, and the’ Nuts 


found, Kernels in them. Some thought, they lay — 


buried there} fince the Romans ‘Time: Others; 
that they fell of themfelves, and, being buried in a 
Marfh-ground, the bituminous Subftance of it kept 
them from Putrefactions  * ) 5 OP oe 


C Hae Prin KXVii 
Of the PR AR-:TREE, 


c S this noble Tree, for the moft Part, grows 

in a pyramidical Form, Iam furprifed it 1s 
not more planted, as well for Ornament, as Pro- 
fit, for it will very well anfwer both thofe great 


Ends ; and more efpecially fo, if planted for Ave- 


nues, Viftoes, and’ defenfive fhady Walks: In 


which Mode, its fine, white, {weet Bloffoms will 


perfume the Air, and becomé a very pleafant Sight 
to its Beholders ; but above all, for its charming 
lufcious Fruit, that, if of the right Sort, will, as 
it’ were, melt in the Mouth, and yield a fugar 
Tafte, for which Reafon, that excellent French 


Pear, called L’Buer D’ Ray, is, in Englifh, oie , 
Dima . the 
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_ the King’s Butter-pear: And of feveral French 
_ Pears, as well as the Buigamot, Pound-pears, and 
fome others, I have them now growing in Rows 
on the Grafs-Balks of my plowed Fields, which 
IT never knew any other plant; befides myfelf, in 
fo publick a Manner: But it pleafes me to fee thefe 
Standard Pear-trees produce early and late Fruit, 
in, the fultry dry Seafons ; and more, when I-can 
pleafure my Plough-folks, and Hay-makers, -and 
Reapers, with the Enjoyment of thefe vinous Pears 
in fuch hot Weather, off the Trees. But their 
Pleafure and Profit does not end. Here. _ With, my 
large, fine, golden coloured Orange-pear, in a 
plentiful Year, I make a moft charming Perry, 
whofe Liquor is fo near the. Juicewof an Orange 
in its Smell, that, on holding one’s Nofe over the 
Bung-hole of the Cafk it is putin, the Scent 1s 
nicely counterfeited. Next to thefe, the .Warden 
comes in fora confiderable Share of Profit and 
‘Pleafure, on Account of, their furnifhing our Ta- 
bles, in the Winter and Spring Seafons, with this 
ferviceable baking Fruit, that in Pyes, and other 
‘Forms, become a Sort of Sweet-meat, or Dyfart, 
and, in the common Way of preparing them, of- 
ten fupply the Place of Bredd and Meat, by their 
agreeable nourifhing Quality. , Laftly, the Wood 
‘of this Tree, will pay better than Beech, and al- 
-moft as well as fome Afh ;, for, if it is felled at a_ 
right Age,the Turner and, Cabinet-maker, will 
give nine Pence a Foot. The Pear muft have an 
open Air, Sun, and good Ground, that the Fruit, 
-by the Goodnefs. of the Ground, may arrive to their 
-due Bignefs :, By the Heat of the Sun to its Plea- 
fantnefs to the, Eye, and to its defired Gratefulnefs. 
inthe Mouth.) They have the, gréateft Occafion 
fer the Suns;to warm the Earth wherein they ftand 
planted, or elfe their Roots being too much cooled, 
-would grow fick and die. If they over-grow with 
bis U 2 -  Mofs,. 
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Mofs, they muft be made clean after Rain, b f 


brufhing and rubbing of them, which refrefheth — 


them mightily. Fora Compoft to plant Trees‘in, 
take the following, as invented by a Duteh‘Garde- 
ner, viz. Mux four or five Loads of Men’s Dung 
grown ftale, with one Tun of unflak’d Lime, 
that has been fpread in the open Air for a Nightor 
two, and fprinkled with a little Water, fo that it 
may. fall afunder into Flours; further take three 
‘Tun of Clay, and four Country Waggon-loads of 
‘Cow-Dung ; being all well mixed together, it'muft 
lie on a Heap for a Quarter of a Lean, and rot: 
‘Then.turn it, and fo let it lie *till you have Occa- 
fion to ufe it. When you will ufe this, you muft 
dig a Hole, vaccording to the Bignefs of the Tree 
‘you will plant, and fill it up with the faid Ground ; 
fo that the Roots be underneath, and above, and 
every where, covered therewith, about four ‘or 
five Inches ; when this is done, you mutt fill'the 
‘reft up with the Soil of the Garden-Ground, | Af- 
ter it is filled up, you muft chéak the Tree with 
your Hand, that the Earth may fufficiently ftick 
to the Roots, which, if obferved, your Trees*will 
be very fruitful, and never ‘be over-grown -with 
Mofs; whichis the Plague of low, morafly Ground. 
In the mean Time, we may eafily conceive, that 
the uppermoft Earth is the beft’ of ‘all Ground 
whatfoever ; for that which is: deep in the Ground, 


has not felt the Heat of the Sun, ‘nor received the — 


{weet Moifture of Rain or Dew.’ - For this Reafon, 
it is beft to leave the Holes, wherein they will plant 
their Trees, open fora whole Year, or turn it over 
three or four tae that it may be the better bro- 
ken‘before they plant their Trees, becaufe the lower 
_ ‘Part of thefe Holes mutt of Neceffity thereby: grow 
better, being much mended by the Beams of the San, 
and Rain: This muft then be well mixed’ with 
Dungs, as alfo that which you dug out of thie aint $ 

Bre and, 
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and, with both, you mutt fill up the Hole half a 


‘Foot higher than the common Ground, becaufe 


the Dung, ‘confuming the Ground, finks daily. 


‘Yet, above all, you muft take Care, that, in plant- 
ing, the Dung, or great Heaps thereof, may not 
touch the Roots of your Trees, being too fharp for 
‘them. In moift Ground, you muft not dig your 
Holes too deep, but rather heighten your Ground, 


‘and take Care, that, before you plant your Trees, 


you may cut with a Knife the Roots that fhoot 
down, and chiefly the Pin-roots, or elfe you muft 
‘put Bruofhes underneath, that the Water'may fhoot 


off, and the Root not ftrike too deep into the cold, 


Ground.* When you plant them, you mutt take 


_ Care that you put no Tree in the fame Place, where 


Trees:of the fame Sort have been planted before s 
for, if you do, they will not grow and thrive. As 
‘to the Raifing of this. Sort of Trees by Seeds, fee 
‘my Chapter°on them in my Firft Part, where I 


shave fetdown the quickeft Way of doing it, for none 


an enjoy this fine Fruit-tree too foon, becaufe it 
challengeth the beft Place in the Orchard, as being 
‘one of the greateft Beauties of it. It is faid, that, 
in fome Countries, it fo profpereth, with often | 


‘Digging, and much Moifture, that it never lo- 
feth its Flower ; Ox-Dung, applied, is thought to 


make great and mafly Pears ; fome put a little 
“Athes with it, to make their Tafte the pleafanter. 


-If you plant young Trees, let them be four Years - 


old, but fome will take the faireft Branches they 
can find upon the Tree, and fet them, and when 
thefe, or thofe raifed from Seed, are to be graffed, 
the Seafon is March and April; and fo apt is this 
Tree to take a Graff, that it will receive it even 
in Bloffom-time, to Succefs. The Pear may be 


grafted upon the Quince, the Pomegranate, the Al- 
‘mond, the Apple, and the Mulberry-tree. If on 


the laft, the Pear will be red. - Let your Pear-trees 
ftand 
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ftand thirty Feet afiinder, and be fure to put fome — 


4 


‘ 
« 


Fern, Weeds; or wet Straw. about the ‘Free, to — 


keep it moift; and, prevent the Sun or Wind from 


drying the Ground too much; for the firft Year, af- | 


ter Planting, is the moft dangerous of all others,and 
therefore the young Tree calls for the greater Secu- 
rity ; to which End, lay about two Quarts of a- 
ny Wood, or Peat Afhes, round the Roots of it, 
at a little Diftance from the Body ; and to make 
their Virtue get thé. foonef down, give the Earth 
a little Loofening firft, that the Rains and Dews 
may wafh, and better diffolve the Afhes ; repeat 
this twice a Year, the firft Time when the. Trees 
are in Bloffom, and the next at Mid/uimmer. But, 


if you don’t think fit tomake Ufe of this Manure, 


you may foak the fame in Water, and ftrew the 
Liquor, or Lee, on the Trees Roots, inftead of it, 
whieh anfwer the fame End. You may make Ufe 
of feveral Ways to keep your Pears... Some dip 
their Stalks in:boiling Pitch, and afterwards hang 
them up; others keep them in new boiled Wine, 
or elfein a clofe Veffel; others in Sand’; and fome 
again, covered with Barley; Wheat; .or Chaff; 
fome are of Opinion, that there ts no kind Fruit, 
but may be preferved in Honey. An,old Author 
fays, that fomie Sorts of Land, on which the Ap- 
ple-Tree will not profper well, .the Pear-tree 
will, as the cold, gravelly, clayifh, .wild, and fto- 
ny Land, on which this Tree, efpecially the more 
wild. Sort of Pear, will thrive exceeding well » 
The Pear, when it has Room enough to /pread; 


Where it has Warmth fufficient over Heady 
Tf it be feconded by the wet Ground, 


With Bloffoms, and {welling Frits, will becrown'd. , 


Perry, fays he, being near of Kiny for its Excel- 
lency, to.Cyder, and the Pear-tree far exceeding 
the Apple-tree, for its Greatneis and giaeinss 5 
ie : there 


4 
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there having been one very lately, not far from 
Rofs in Herefordfbire, that was as wide in the Cir- 
cumference, as three Men could encompafs with 
their extended Arms, and of fo large a Head, that 
the Fruit of it yielded feven Hogsheads of Perry _ 
in one -Year, as I was credibly informed. ‘The 
choaky Pears of Worcefterfoire, and thofe adjacent 
Parts, or the Horfe-pear, and Bareland-pear, and 
Bofbury-pear, are efteemed the beft for the Prefs, 
bearing almoft their Weight of excellent Liquor. 
The more coloured any Pear is, the better. To 
this, I add, the Cafe of a Gentleman, who lives a- 
bout eight Miles from. Little.Gaddefden, that was 
rélieved by Drinking the Juice of the Pear, thus: 
As he was on the Jury, at Hertford, he was there 
taken fo ill with violent Pains of the Gravel, that 
obliged him: direétly to return Home, above’ ten 
Miles from the Place, when a truly noble Lord, 
hearing of this his Neighbour’s Misfortune, fent 


- for him, and perfuaded him to drink a Bottle of 


feven Years old Perry, which in a little Time paf- 
fed him, and brought away feveral little Stones, 
and, on Drinking another Bottle, he was prefent- 
ly cured. But [ fhall enlarge no further here, 
becaufe I have been the more particular on the 
Pear, in my firft Book on Cyder, intituled, The 
Modern Cyderift, &c. Except the few Lines that 


follow. — Pears are near of a Nature with Apples. 


and are of as eréat Ufe in the Kitchin, and Con- 
fervatory: They nourifh more, efpecially the 
Warden, which baked, and well {weetened with 
Sugar, is held to be one of the beft Reftoratives ta 
a confumptive Man. The Wine, made of them, 
is more full of Spirit than that of the Apple, and 
efteem’d the greater Cordial. ° ~ 

I was told at Canterbury, by a Cabinet-maker, 
that this Wood makes fine Sugar-difhes, and cther 
Turners-ware ; and alfo delicate Frames for Chairs 3 


but it is apt to rot in a little Time by the Worm, 


eycit 
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even fooner than Beech. It likewife is excellent. 


to make a Faneer, to lay on Deal Frames for Pic- 
tures ; and then, if it is well ftrained and polifhed, 
it will Jook like black Ebony. Its Boards make 
beautiful Dreffers, Tables, Chefts of Drawers, and 
many other Things ; and its Wood will cut well 
after it has Jain on the Graund, a Year, or two, 
in its whole Body, as the Sawyers tell me. 


| 


| CHAP. XXVII. | 
Of the APPLE, and CRAB-TREE, 


Ocky and ftony Ground produces the beft Cyder, 


“&N. &c. It’s apparent to the beft Judges, that 
Southam Cyder exceeds all others in this Nation, 
both for its Strength, dulco-acid Tafte, and whol- 
fome Quality: A Truth, which the Londoner, 
when in that Part of the Weft, has fufficiently 
proved, by being unexpectedly inebriated with lit- 
tle more than a Quart of it ; for, of the Strength 
of this Liquor he will not be convinced, *tlk 
Trial has decided it ; becaufe, fays he, our Town 
Cyder will fooner hurt the Belly than offend the. 
Head ; and why this Weft Country Cyder is 
better, than even that of Hereford/bire, and all 
others (as far as I can underftand) both foreign 
and domeftic, in my humble Opinion, is owing 
to the Soil and Situation, where the Trees grow ;, 
for in Somerfetfire, Devonfbire, and Cornwall, 
have feen many Foundations of Stone Rocks, 
which, being of a Marble, or Fire-ftone Nature, 
lying very high, and moftly to the South, oblige 
all Trees planted thereon to grow and {pread their 
Roots horizontally near the Surface, and confe- 
quently nearer the Sun’s Influence ;. which fo im- 
pregnates them with a ftrong Spirit, as eS 

the. 
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the Fruit with a more potent vinous Juice, than 
that growing on Trees, whofe Roots run deep into 
4# more moift and Northern Soil: Thus; as the 
Soil is, fo, in a great Meafure, is the Fruit. Now 
there is no Fruit-tree in this whole Ifle of Great- 
Britain, that is fo univerfal, as the Apple-tree 5 
there*being but few Places, and but little Land 
Wherein it delighteth not § hardly any Place fo cold © 
or moift, hot or dry; but it will thrive and bear 
Fruit. Neither is there any Fruit-tree more eafily 
propagated, nor any, that bears fo great a Bur- 
then of Fruit, as this and the Peatr-tree do; 
therefore is the Planting and Increafing of them 
more to be encouraged and promoted, than of any 
other; confidering alfo the Excellency of the Li- 
Quor extracted from its Fruit, which now is, by 
many, made in the greateft Perfection, fince they 
have found out a Way to work, or cure, Cyder. 
fo well, as to keep in the Spirit of it 3 which, in 
our County of Hertford, moft, or all, are ignorant 
of, and therefore can feldom enjoy their Cyder 
good above half a Year, unlefs they put Spirits 
and Sugar into it ; and then it is never fo health- 
ful, nor pleafant, as in its original and priftine 
State. This has tempted me to write two Trea- 
tifes of making Cyder, Perry, and made Wines}; 
€$c. that are almoft ready for the Prefs ; wherein 
I have alfo fet forth the great and many healthful 
Qualities this Liquor abounds with, as they have 
been experienc’d by Dr. Baynard, and others. Not 
can I forget the great Service, that I received my 
felf frony Cyder, in my Travels, in 1737, and 
1738, when I was confined to proceed flowly in a 
dufty Road a long Time, in fultry Weather 5 
which frequently brought me under a prodigious 
Thirft ; and to drink their ftrong But, Brown, 
and Pale Beers, in Kent, and in the Weft-Country, 
was adding Fuel to the Fire, *till T could enjoy: thé 

we x cool- 
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cooling Draughts of refrefhing Cyder, which cer 
tainly is the greateft Quencher of Thirft of any - 


other Liquor whatfoever. But I was very much 
furprifed to find, at a Town about forty-five Miles 
from: Loudon, a Liquor fold, that fo nearly coun- 
terfeited Cyder, that it was every Year fold for it, 
twenty Miles round the Place, without its true 
Nature being difcovered : However, in the before- 
mentioned Cyder-book, I fhall publifh their Me- 
thod, as I happened accidentally to be let into the 
Secret. But to return to my Subject: The Judg- 
ment of the Planter is of great Moment in the 
Choice and Pofition of the Soil and Place for the 
proper Sort of Fruit to grow in, This made the 
Kentifb Men take to the Planting of the Pippin and 
Codlin, becaufe no other Apple would profper fo 
well in that County. Cyder-fruit is beft off a 
light Land, as the Winter long-keeping Apple is 
off a ftiff Soil: So the Pippin, which, of all o- 
thers, is moft fubjeét to the Canker, is often 
brought under this Misfortune, when planted on 
light Land, and leaft, when in a heavy. I 
knew a Gentleman, that was obliged to ftock up 
a great many Apple-trees, that had been before 
his Time planted in a gravelly Soil, becaufe they 
did not grow to any Perfection in this dry, hungry 
Earth ; but, when Pear-trees fucceeded them, they 
grew to Admiration, Land, lying to the South- 
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Eaft, is a moft natural Situation for a Plantation — 


of Fruit-trees, becaufe, in Spring, the Eaft- 
winds keep back a too forward Bud; and, in Au- 
tumn, the Morning Sun difperfes the Fogs and 
cold Dews away, which thus preferves the Fruit 
from Chills: The Air, being warmed all Day by 
the Sun, is fufficient, in the Evening, to continue 
the fame Heat. 


The excellent Ujes of the Parfnip Apple-tree. As 


¢o the odd Name of this Tree, I never heard a 
Reafon 


il 
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Reafon for it; but fo it is, that, in all my Travels, 
J never faw any of their Sort, except in this our 
Weftern Part of Hertfordfbire, where, if a Farmer 
has not one of thefe growing in his Ground, he is 
thought unhappy ; becaufe it’s not only a large-bo- 
died Tree, but its Apple is alfo of a good Size; its 
Colour whitifh, with Strakes of red ; is always ripe 
in Harveft ; and, as if it was defign’d by Heaven as 
a Bleffing in this Seafon, it yields a moft pleafant 
Juice for eating raw, or making it into a delicate 
fmall Cyder for prefent Drinking ; but its Pyes 
are fécond to none ; for, in thefe, this Apple 1s 
rather a Sweat-meat, or Dyfart, and therefore 
oftentimes preferred by our Harveft-men to Bread 
and Meat. — It is likewife a great Saver of Cheefe ; 
for, if the Workman can but enjoy a cooling, luf- 
cious; refrefhing. Pafty of this Apple, he often. 
flights his Bread ‘and Cheefe for it. In fine, this 
noble Apple, by its being eaten raw, or prepared 
in Pyes, or coddled and eaten in Milk, faves a 


great deal of Bread, Fleth, Cheefe, and Drink to 


the Farmer. It’s a foft, juicy Apple, feldom hang- 
ing longer on the Tree, than Mid-September : 
And; as it is one of the firft-ripe Sort, and beft of 
forward Apples, I have fent them’ feveral Times 
to London, where they have been accepted, as an 
agreeable Prefent, by. my Friends. I have but 
two Trees of this Apple, a very young one, and 
an old one: The old one is, perhaps, one of the 
largeft Apple-trees in England, and, in the Year 
1740, yielded me near thirty Buthels of Apples ; 
but the yoting one grows in my Wood, where find- 
ing a Crab-ftock, I graffed it with a Cion of this 
Tree: In a Word, there is no Farmer, that can 
conveniently have this Tree, fhould be without 
it; for they may believe me, who, for near thirty 
Years, have experienced it, that this Tree fully 
anfwers my Character of it; and, if I fay it de- 

a head ome ferves 
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ferves a better, I think I fay no-more, than the 
Truth. ME, 7 

_ The Virtue of Crab-juice. This Juice is afferted 

by fome to. make the ftrongeft and beft of Cyder, 

provided the Crabs come off a good Soil, are of a 

right Sort, the Liquor artfully made,, anda due 

Age given it. An Experiment of this Kind, } 
- have been told, happened at Hxeser, where a Per- 
fon made a Hogfhead of it ; and, whether by Mif- 
take, or done on Purpofe, ] cannor fay, but, ac- 

cording to the Relation, it was not broached ; till 
four Years End, when it proved the beft of Cy- 
der. Another Ufe of this Juice is, that it 1s fer- 

yiceable to mix with that of Apples, to improve 
it with a brifk Tafte and potent Quality ; and, as 
a Proof of this, when I was at Elminfter in Somer- 
fetfoire, in 17375 L could get no Cyder there, bur. 
what was made with the Jer/ey Sweet-apple and. 
Crab, or Wilding, mix’d together ;. and fuch, 
Store do the Inhabitants of this. Town fet by. their 
Wildings, that they value them equal to the beft 
of Apples, as it appeared by their, refenting, the. 
Theft of a loofe Fellow, who, for. ftealing a Par- 

cel of them, .was forced to. fly, his Count Ye 
Fear of a Profecution, that. he was threatened with. 
if People knew, the Virtue of a,Crab, days an old. 
Doctor, they would value them more than they, 
do; for old Verjnice is excellent to, wafh Wounds. 
with, before the Plaifter goes on, becaufe it keeps. 
back the Humours; and is no leis ufeful for wafh- 
ing the Eyes, becaufe it heals and ftrengthens fore. 
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and weak Eyes, kills the Scurvy.in them, and eats. | 


off Keils, Another fays, they are cold, and. spilt . 
and help. Inflammations, Burnings, and Scaldings, 
if prefently applied, more efpecially if mix’d with 
Yeaft of Beer, Inwardly, the Juice is good againft 
Heat of the Stomach, Vomiting, and Fainting ;- 
and makes. good Sayce, as; being of the Vinegar-. 
is ae 4 nature, 
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natute, and will ferve as fuch, when old; ; and 
therefore i is made Ufe of in making the beft Mot- 
tard: It aftringes the Stomach, and makes, in 
many Cafes, a very good Gargarifm, or, what 
nay be plainer writ, a liquid Medicine to cleanfe 
the Throat and T eeth with, 


ae CTO FA POOR AVIN: 
Of the BARBERRY-FREE. 


« ah Treé is found growing in feveral of 
our inclofed Fields of Herifordfoire, as a 
Standard, and in Stems; where fome acquire a 
Body of near twelve Inches Diameter, . yielding a 
Sreat Quantity of pretty red Berries, that are not 
only ornamental on the Tree, but likewife after 
Pickling, and being kept in Glaffes, are ready to 
be the fame for gracing the Sides of Difhes of 


_ Meat, and. giving a pleafant tart Fafte to Sauces, 
_and_to Copferves. The Wood of this, Tree is faid 


ig fuch an Antidote againft the Yellow Jaun- 
ice, that, if a Perfon “conftantly feeds himfelf 


‘with a Spoon made of it, it will prevent and. cure 


this Difeafe, while it is in its Infancy.. There are 
feveral Sorts of Barberries ; but one. ufed in com- 
mon, and that beft, which beareth its Fruit with- 
out Stones ; 5 it’s, in there is a Sort, whofe Ber- 
ries are. twice as big as the common Kind, and. 
more excellent to preferve. This Tree has an ill, 
Name, in our Country, for attracting Blights to, 


. the Corn that grows near its infomuch that an, 
inert malicious Farmer of Frethefden, by Gad- 


lefden, about the Year 1720, conceived. fuch a’ 


Hatred againft a large one, that grew in his Neigh- 
bour’s Ground, very near his, that, for this very 


Realon, he ‘poured feveral Pails of fcalding Wa-. 
ter. 
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ter on its Roots, in the Night-feafon, at different 
Times, till he killed it. Were there, indeed, 
many Trees, that ftood clofe together, it?s pof- 
fible, they might contribute to fuch a Misfortune ; 
but, in my humble Opinion, one can be of no 
Effet ; however, moft of our Countrymen affirm 
its Damage. k 


CHAP. XXIX. 
Of the ALMOND-TREE.. . 


T HIS is an European Tree, containing, in 
one common Hufk, one Nut, having a Co- 
vering that is thick, pulpy, and oily; being a 
leffer Tree than the Walnut; having long, *nar- 
row, ferrate Leaves, and a fmooth Kernel]. There 
- are Sweet and Bitter Almonds, from both which, 
fays Mr. Houghton, is drawn an Oil; that of the 
Bitter is ufed, chiefly, asa Cofmetic, or Beautifier 
of the Skin; the Oil of the Sweet is ¥ery much 
uled for Medicine, for Difeafes of the Lungs and 
Throat, for the Pleurify, for Coftivenefs, Tu- 
mours, Gravel and Stone, and many other Cafes. 
The Bitter Almonds, beaten fine, are very much 
ufed by the Ladies, in Water, to wafh their Hands 
with; alfo the Cakes of the Sweet Almonds, 
which are made by preffing the Oil from them, 
are beaten to Powder for the fame Purpofe ; and 
fome add the Oil to it, which very much improves 


it. With Sweet Almonds blanched (that is, put — 


‘into warm Water a while, which will make them 
flip out of their Shells) and Water, is made Al+ 
mond-milk, which is ufed in divers of the afore- 


faid Cafes; and fometimes, with them and the 


cold Seeds, are made Emulfions, to be fweetened 
with Syrups, or Sugar, to which is added Prepa. 
ahi rec 
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red Pearl, and what elfe the Phyfician pleafes, to 
drink in Fevers, ‘This phyfical Ufe confumes but 
few, a great many are eaten raw with Raifins : 
But the great Confumption of the Sweet Almonds 
is by the Confectioners; for, with them, they 
make chiefly their Macaroons and Marth-panes, 
which are Things greatly confumed in this King- 
dom: I have heard fome imagine, that, in dear 
Times, Almonds are worked up with Cocoa-nuts, 
to make Chocolate with ; which I cannot gainfay, 
but truly I cannot learn it is fo, though I have 
_ made it my Enquiry. Of thefe Sweet Almonds 
there are two Sorts, viz. Jordan, which are large, 
long, and dear, and chiefly fold to eat with Rai~ 
‘fins ; the other are Valentia and Barbary, from 
which is the Oil extracted. Iam, fays Mr. Hough- 
ton, informed, that fome of thefe Trees, with 
much Coft and Care, are entertained here, as 
Strangers, for Curiofity ; but we have the Nuts 
fo plentiful from Abroad, that ’tis not worth our 
While to make a Trade of planting them. 
The biggeft Standard Almond-tree, that ever I faw, 
was one that grew at the Bottom of Gray’s-Inn- 
Lane, in the Alms-houfe Yard, for its high Body, 
{ believe, meafured a Foot Diameter, where it bore 
its fine fcarlet early Bloffoms, and then the Nuts: 
Since which, in my Travels, in 1736 and fince, I’ve 
feen Almond-trees grow, in many Places, for the 
Sake of their charming Bloffoms, I believe, more 
than their‘ Wood, and bitter and fweet Nuts ; for 
it is one of the firft Tree-blooms, that is feen be- 
times in the Spring-feafon. The Almond-tree, 
when very young, ferves as a Stock, to bud or 
graff the Peach, or Nectarine on 5 and according- 
ly, about Chel/ea, and other Places, they raife 
many young Almond-trees in their common Nur- 
feries, efpecially at Brompton-Park, every Year 
for Sale. There is a red Sort, and a white Sort 


of 
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of this Tree ; but, as to the Nature of its Wood; | 
Ecannot fay much of it, .The Almond-tree will 
grow arid flourifh well in England, if planted in a 
warm Soil, and expofed to the Sun. It is properly 
graffed on the Fill-beard,: and, when once it gets 
a-head; it grows a-pace: In Time, with good 
Diligence in applying Swine’s Dung, mixed with 
Water, about the Roots, it beareth confiderably. 
It flowers eatly, which, as I faid before; is of a 
reddifh Colour ; and, if for no other than this, it 
much graces an Orchard; but it has been known 
to bear much Fruit, fome bitter, fome fweety ac- 
cording to the Nature of the Tree and Graff; by 
eften Tranfplanting, the Nut grows the fweeter, 
This Tree, when it has attained a large Body and 
Head, hag been known to bear feveral Buthels of 
Nuts on it at once 5 for which Reafon, and for the 
Sake of its Wood, for its beautiful early Bloffom- 
ing, and for growing, in poor gravelly, and other 
indifferent Soils, it’s furprifing to me, it is not 
mrore propagated ; but more efpecially, as I faid 
before, for its tranfeendent Oil, and the Pleafant- 
nefs of its delicate, nourifhing Fruit. 


CHAP. XXX. 
Of the PLUM-TREE. 


»F this Clafs are Plums, Damfons, and Bul- 
laces, €oc.. The Plum-tree grows both as 

a Standard, and Wall-tree: But, as my Pen is 
moftly confined to the Timber-tree, I fhall chiefly 
eonfider it as fuch, and take Notice of it as a 
Standard, of which there are many, that aré feven 
or eight Inches fquare in their Bodies: The fame 
I have feen, and may fay, of the Damfon and Bul- 
lace-trees, which grow into: a very ufeful Je 
| or 
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for the Turner, who, with, it, makes. Pepper- 
oxes, Sugar-boxes, and fine. Inftruments. . The 
Spoon-maker alfo makes 4 great Confumption of. — 
this Wood, becaufe it is much.admired for its 


_ blackith red Colour, and the Hardnefs and Sweet- 


nefs of the Wood; on which Accounts, when an 
old, Plum-tree is well hearted; they will» give, 


Ejight-pence a Foot for it. The Plurn, being of 


the Tree-kind, ferves for inoculating on it Peaches, 
Apricots, and Nectarines-;_ which, when, planted 
in good Earth, arrives, fometimes, to a confider- 


able Bignefs in its Body, againft a Wail; but big- 


ger, when they grow as a Standard... At : 
near Cranbrook, in Kent, J faw, in the Year 1736, 
a Standard Neétarine- tree, that had been inocu-. 
Jated on a Plum, ,which grew near a Sink-hole,. 
almoft at the Back-door of a Houfe, in a well- 
theltered Place from the North-Eaft. Winds ; 
here it got a Body, I believe, of fix Inches fquare, 
and then had a good Quantity of Fruit on it. The. 
Plum may be planted. from /Ahallows-tide to 
March ; if they are fet in February, the, Stones 
fhould be fteeped in Lye three Days, that they, 
may the fooner fpring ; they are alfo to be planted 
from the young Sets, that grow from the Bottom 
of the Tree. ‘They profper beft in a rich, moift 
Ground, andina cold Country ; they are graffed 
toward the End of March, and are better ina clo- 
ven Stock, than in the Bark. In ‘fanuary, before 
the Gumi begins to dropout, the Plum may be 


_graffed on its own Steck, or upon the Almond, 
The Plum-tree is little, or not at all, cut ; but they 


muft be cleanfed from Filth and) dry Wood, and 
of too much Wood, when the Sun cannot fhine 
through them : They require good Ground; be-, 
eaufe- they are free. Blowers, or they will, bear - 
themfelves to Death in a fhort Time ; and be fure! 
torgraff them; before they begin to bud,.. The 
t2 XY fineft 
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fineft Sorts are the Prune=faune-Haftive, St. Fulis 
an, La Royal, Blue-Pordrigon, Drab d@Ore, Fo- 
thingham or Sheen-Plum, Cheffon or Matchlefs, 
Rochea-Corbon, Maitre-Claud, Rein-Claud, St: Ka- 
therine, Green-Gage, Orleans, Imperial, and Mujele, 
The three laft are proper for Preferving, and may.. 
be planted againft a North Wall. The others re- 
quire a good Weft or Eaft Wall: Or, in theltered 
Places, as Standards. Mott of thefe are excellent’ 
Plums but, if too many are eaten raw, they’ll. 
caufe Gripes dnd Flux. Damfons, as well as o- 
ther Plums, may be dried in the Sun upon. Lat- 
tices, Leads, or in an Ovens fome do dip them 
before, either in Sea-water, or in Brine, and, after, 
dry thern for Ufe all the Year after. But the Dam- 
fon is in moft Efteem with the Paftry Cook, who 
preferves them by a Syrup, and are very agreea-. 
ble to his Cuftomers in “Tarts all the Year follow-. 
ing. And fo plentiful are Damfons in fome Years, 
that they are fold in the Country for twelve Pence. 
a4 Bufhel, as it happened at Little Gaddefden, and 
many other Places, in the Year 1741, after a very 
dry Summer. 


. 


CHAP, XXXL 
Of th QUINCE-TREE. ~~ 
fi Quince-trees are of very great Ufe as 


| well for their Fruit, as for their Fitnefs and 

Neceffity to graft on ; and though fome pretend, _ 

that the Fruit, engrafted on them, receive fome ~ 
Twang: thereof; yet we find that the Roughnefs. 
‘of fome Pears, with others of their Kind,-doth not 
proceed from the Quince-tree, but ought rather to 
be afcribed, either to the Moiftnefs of the Ground, 
and coarle Food, or elfe, according to the ce 
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“of fome, to the Mixing of too much Dung among. 
the Ground, when they were planted. In the 
mean Time, we obferve, that, the more the Dung 
perifhes, the more the Fruit lofeth its Roughnefs, 
it {till diminifhing, as the Tree grows older. The 
Barbary Quince is good, but fmall. The Lyons, a 
large Yellow. The Brunfwick, a large White. The 
Portugal, excellently good, and preferable to the reft. 
If this Tree is planted in a watery moift Ground, 
mear, or at the Bottom of the Running of a Stable- 
yard, any Time in the Winter, it will grow and 
thrive into a Body of about eight Inches Diameter, 
‘bearing a great Number of large, fine Quinces, 
which may be made Ufe of in making a delicious 
Wine, or a Marmalade-fweetmeat, which is of fo 
ferviceable a Nature for {topping Fluxes, and 
other Ufes, that many good Houfewives make and 
keep it all the Year by them, They are eafily pros 
pagated, and are of {uch ready Growth, that the. 
Sets, that have been fet in February or March, have 
born Fruit the Year after. They grow well in cold 
and moift Countries, in plain and hilly Grounds ; 
and; where they are to be fet in dry Earth, they . 
fhould be put into it in Ofober. Many cut a Stick 
off their-Head, and fet it for good; but they are 
beft graffed in the Stock, and not in the Bark, in 
the Months of February or March, and then the 
Quince-ftock will receive a Cion of the Apple, 
‘Pear, Pomegranate, Service, €fc,-and greatly im- 
prove their Eruit,. If they are often digged about 
their Roots, and watered in dry Seafons, and Athes 
laid about their Bottoms, they will bear, early, a 
great Quantity of Fruit; but, if this Piece of ~ 
Hufbandry is neglected,.this Tree will be either. 
barren, or bear an infipid {mall Quince, Gather 
hem ina dry Day, when the. Moirtfture is off the 
tend Fruit,-pluck them gently from the Stalks, 
gad keep them in clean ae Straw, laid or Ea 
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. “ed as thin as may be.’ Separate them a good Dif- | 
tance from otver Fruit, becanfe their Scent is of- 

‘fenfive to‘it: You may pack them in dry Catks, 

-but-fo as’ Air may come at them, for it isa 

great Preferver of them: All Dampnefs makes them 

smouldy and rot ; You may pack them by Layings 

‘of Straw between them,and fuch as lie loofe inyour 

Fruit-lofts, turn them often. The Wine of them 

as'to be made by grinding and preffing»them,, but 

their: moft common Ufe is beft known in the Ap- 

ple-pye, in which a Quince, two or three,. adds. 
a moft pleafant Flavour. As to the Nature of its’ 
Wood, I can compare it to nothing nearer than 

tothe Pear-tree. It’s faid by a certain Author, 

that’ the Quince may be increafed by its Seeds, 

but fooner and better by its Off-fprouts. To 

have them in great Quantity, you muft cut all off 
within an Inch of the Ground in the Month of 

March, by which Means they yield a great many 

Suckers or Shoots: When they are half a Foot high, 

you ‘mutt ‘heighten them up with good Ground, 

that they may take Root the fooner and better. But 

he fays, as they'take Root eafily, you may increafe 

them by Sticks ; which I myfelf have done, and 

have feycral at this Time gtowing from the fame, 


| CHA P. Xxx 
Of the MULBERRY-TREB. 


“He Mulberry, of all other Ph reesy" is ace 
counted the fureft Bearer, becaufe it never 
bloffometh ’till all cold Weather is paft, and there- 
fore is in Jeft called wifeft of Trees ; fo that, when- 
ever you fee the Mulberry begin “to fpring, you 
may be fure the cold Weather is at an End; yet 
is ripe with the firft. They dye ‘the Bi ws 
sy oO 
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‘Pliny fays) with the Juice of the ripe Berry, and 
wath it off with the green’ Berry: It changeth its 
Colour thrice (as Ovid alludes in his tragical Hit- 
tory of Pyramus and Thifbe) firft White, then 
Red, and laftly Black. It Joveth hot Places and 
gravelly, and delights in Digging and Dunging, | 
but not Watering: Its Root muft be opened a-~ 
bout Ofober... It is fet off the Stones, but then it 
often grows tothe Wild: The beft Planting ts 
the Cion, and the Tops a Foot and a half long, 
dmooth at both Ends, and rubbed over with Dung. 
‘Phe Place, where you fet your Sets, cover with 
“Athes mingled with Earth, but not above two or 
three Fingers thick. It is beft fet in March, and 
to remove it in Ofober or November. It may be 

raffed on the Beech, or the white Poplar, either 
by Graffing in the Stocks, or Inoculation ; and fo 
fhall the Berries be whiter. It is graffed alfo.on 
the Fig and on the Elm, which in old Time they 
would -not fuffer for Fear of Corrupting. Of the 
Mulberry is made-a very noblg Medicine for the 
Stomach, and for the Gout: They will longett 
endure kept in Glaffes ; the Leaves do ferve to feed 
Silk-worms withal, whereof fome make a great 
Gain. Accordingly, it was attempted at Chelfea, 
about twenty-five Years ago, but I don’t hear it. 
fucceeded. J have feen a large Tree of this Sort 

rowing in the George-Inn Yard in Holbourn, where 

me Part of it remains to this Day, 1741. And 
as to'its Wood, it has Heart and Sap, that ferves 
for Fanneering and other Ufes. The black and 
white Berry, when gathered in Time, (1s a 
pleafant cooling ~Fruit; and therefore this 
Tree is too valuable to be cut down, while it 
bears any Quantity of them, though it has a 
hard, brittle, ferviceable Wood. In America, Mr. 
ELawfon fays, there are three Sorts of Mulberries 
growing in light rich Ground; firft, a RE red 
bors Ort, 
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Sort, that is firft ripe of any but Strawberries, and 
is very fweet, ‘Thefe Trees grow wild, and make 
a fine Summer-fhade to fit under. The Fruit are 
ufed ini the Room ef Currants and Raifins in 
Sauces; and, when preffed, yield'a clear Crimfon 
Liquor, which would make a rich Wine’; the o- 
ther Mulberries are {mooth-leaved, and are the right 
Sort for Silk-worms, One has a common!Fruit, 
the other bears a black fall Berry, very fweet : 
Here the Jndians have a Notion, that this Sort was _ 
a White Mulberry, and changed its Fruit. Its 
Wood is very durable; and, where the Natives 
can’t get Locuft-wood, they ufe this to make their 
Bows. | 


CHAP. XXXII, 


Of the WHITE and RED ELDER, 
BERRY TREE. 


HERE are two Sorts of Elder Trees, the 

one bearing a White Berry, the other a Red, 
The White is a Sort that was firft known in Hert; 
fordhire, about thirty Years ago ; fince which, it 
has been propagated in many Places. I have, at 
this Time, feveral Hedges of the white and red 
Sort, of my ownsPlanting ; and, by Requeft, I 
fent fome Cuttings to my late good Friend and Re- 
lation, Richard Screen, Efg; at Warley near Bath 
in Somerfet/bire, where it now grows in a flourifh- 
ing Condition, in a Garden next his Vineyard, 
joining the River Avon, It is a moft noble Berry, 
for its being generally fomewhat bigger than the 
Red, and making a fuperior Wine to it ; a Wine, 
when rightly made with a good. Li/bon Sugar, and 
a due Age givenit, both in Cafks and Bottles 


will 
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will fo néarly counterfeit the true French Fronti- 
-nia¢é, as hardly to be diftinguifhed from it, as I 


have more particularly mentioned, in my Chapter 
of the Elder, in my Firft Book. But to enjoy this 
and the red Elder-berry, in the largeft and great- 
eft Perfection, there isa Way of doing it, accord- 
ing to that which was practifed by the late reve-. 
rend and ingenious Dr, Bradin, Minifter of St.. 
Mary-Axe, in London, and of Berkbamftead, St.- - 
Peter’s, in Hertford/bire, as. follows, viz. He en- 
tirely lopped off the Heads of feveral Elder-trees in 
Winter, which would fhoot again the firft Summer, © 
and, the fecond, would bear, by this Means, a very 
large Berry: Or, when he did not take this Me- 


_~thod, he made UWfe of another, that was but lit- 
tile inferior to it ; and this was, that, about Chrif- 
- mas, he would prune the old Wood out of a Tree, 


and leave in it only the laft Year’s Shoots for Bear- © 
ing, and top them all to four Buds, Then, out 
of thefe large Berries, he would get a great deal 
of excellent Juice, with which he made a Liquor, 
by the Addition of Malt, that, by many of the Gen- | 
try, was, preferr’?d to White-Wine and Claret. 
Now the Manner how he did this, you have fet: 
down in my Supplement to the London and Country 
Brewer, at Page 49, where I have inferted the 
genuine Receipt, as it was given me by his chief 
Servant, who acted both as his Gardener and Brew- 
er; for this Gentleman hved but three Miles dif- 


-tant from Little Gaddefden,. and with whom } 


was acquainted. The Body of a Standard Elder- 
Tree has fometimes meafured twelve Inches Dia- . 
meter, and is fo very hard and ferviceable for. 
making Combs, Cogs for Mill-wheels, and Knife- 
Handles, in Imitation of Box, that one is often 
taken for the other: It’s likewife fo ufeful for lit- 
tle Troughs, that the good Houfewife employs it 
for holding Sugar to feed her Bees in hard ‘Times, 

and. 
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and preventing their too early Flights in the Spring. 


ie alfo fupplies the Shoe-maker with Pegs for 
Shoes: In fhort, for the many good Properties of 
the Elder-tree, in fupplying the Mechanic, yield- 
ing an excellent Wine, for its falubrious Ufes in 
Phyfic, and for yielding a burning Spirit for 


Lamps, by Dittillation, it is a Tree of the greateft . 


Excellence ; its Propagation is moft eafily per 


formed by Seed, and by Cuttings, as I have 


fhewn in my Firft Part. 


CHAP. XXXIV. " 


Of the WHITE and BLACK 


THORN TREE. 


ig E White-thorn Tree is of fuch great and. 
univerfal Service, for many Ufes, that it is 
planted by Farmers, Gardeners, and Gentlemen; 
in moft Parts of Great-Britain and Ireland; and 
even encouraged by a Law; which imdemnifies 
any for gathering its wild Sets in Woods, Fields; 
or Commons, fo that our Labouring-men get 


them before our Faces, in our inclofed Grounds; : 


ata proper Time of Year; without fo much: 
4s afking our Leave for doing the fame? Yet, as 
plenty as they are in the Chilturn Countryy they are 


as fcarce in Vale, open, Field-lands$ andi there=, 
fore it tempted a Gentleman of a good Eftate, and) - 


who is now in the Commiffion -of the Peace for 
Part of Ailesbury Vale. in Bucks, to make large. 
Nurferies to raife the White-thorn Set; and; ac? 
cordingly, he yearly fells. vaft Numbers’ of this 
Sort, to fence inclofed Grounds, to great. Profits. 


for there is hardly a Seffion pafies, but what there’ 


ig an AGtof Parliament granted for inclofing little 
or more. Land, In many Forefts,:Chaces, and. 
} Parks, 
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Parks, this Tree is very valuable for its Producing 
great Quantities of Haws, that furnifh a Part of | 
the Deer’s Subfiftence, in fnowy and other fcarce 
Seafons ; and alfo by its aftringent, warm Bark, 
which delightfully pleafes, nourifhes, and fecures, 
in fome Degree, thefe favage Beafts from the Red- 
water and Rot, that, in fome claycy, moift 
Grounds, they are very fubjeét to, efpecially in 
mild, wet Winters ; infomuch that, in one Gen- 
tleman’s Park, I have known Hundreds die of 
thefe fatal Diftempers in one Seafon : And fo fond 
are thefe Animals of. debarking the Thorn, that 
they will peel the lopped Arms and Twigs, ?till 
there be no Bark left on them; for which Pur- 
pofe, there aré many large Standard White-thorn 
Trees fulfered to grow fingly'into large Bodies and 
- Heads, and ftand to great Ages, that there may 
be a fufficient Number in thefe Places to lop at 
different Times, that one may be getting a new 
Head, while another lofes it. This prickly Vege- 
table is the greateft Security of almoft all others 
to the Farmer and Gardener, for preventing the 
Breaking-in of Cattle to Fields of Corn, Gardens, 
and Orchards and will refift the Bite and Crop- 
ping of all Sorts of Beafts, when the Hafel, Ath, 
Maple, and fevéral others are fpoiled by them: 
Accordingly, we find the Thorn a moft excellent 
Sort, not only for growing in Quick-hedges, but 
alfo for ftanding ‘as dead ones, for {topping of 
Gaps, and keeping off Cattle from damaging thofe 
Live-hedges ia their Infancy, which, for Want ofa 
good Guard, are often ruined by the venomous Bite 
of Cows, Horfes, and Sheep: And, to the good 
Houlewife, it is one of the moft neceffary Sorts to. 
hang her Linnen on to dry, the greateft Part of the 
Year, when it is kept clipped; for it is by the 
Help of the Shears, that the White-thorn not 
gnly anfwers this domeftic Purpofe, but allo be- 
tN | ve comes 
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comes a charming ornamental, and, at the fama 
Time, a moft ferviceable Hedge, or green Wall, 
in Mazes or. Wilderneffes, and Gardens ; where 
it will grow to a great Height, and where it will 
be a mott ftrone. Defence, to Houfes and “Wall- 
fruit Trees, againft the Violente of Winds, and 
the Rapine of “Thieves ; ; a Shelter and Refuge for 


Singing-birds to breed and chant in; and an ad- 


mirable fweet Ornament in the Spring- -feafon, by 
its fine white Bloffom, for a confiderable Time. 
Of its Wood are made Cogs and Staves for Mill- 
wheels, Heads of Beetles, Swingers for Flails ‘to 
thrafh Corn with, and one of the beft of Walk- 


ing-fticks ; it is a very hard, tough Wood, that 


will grow, in a good Soil, to a Foot, or two, 
Diameter in its Body ; and then it will be fervice- 
able to the Turner. 

The Black-thorn is a bufhy Tree, not near fo 
commonly planted, as the. White-thorn ; becaufe 
it is a Set, that cannot be drawn. up with fuch a 
regular Root, as the White, but generally comes 


up with a Piece of one, that will not readily, | 


therefore, grow on Tranfplanting 5 for the young 
Shoots of this Tree run almoft along the Surface of 
the Earth, and ftrike many Roots, as they run ; fo 
that thardly oné in twenty of the Sets can ‘be drawn 
with a full Root to it.” It is alfo refufed, becaufe 


it will not endure the Drip of other Trees, like — 
the White-thorn ; for the Black. are very apt to. 


die in fuch a Situation: Nor will it grow in 
Height fo foon as that, becaufe it ‘employs its 
Shoots, in a great Meafure, along the Surface, in 


throwing up many young ones, and that, fome- 


times, for four or five Feet Diftance from the 
main Hedge ; yet, when it gets up to a proper 
Height, it t makes one of the ftrongeft of Fences, 
even beyond the White-thorn, Likewife, when 


a ie a is made, its Plaifth is apt to die; and, 


when 
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when it grows next to Sallow, Maple, Hafl, or 
other Wood, their Root oftentimes gets the Af- 
cendant of the Black-thorn; and kills it; however, 
this prickly Tree is moft ferviceable for making 
dead Hedges to fave the live ones, becaufe this 
Wood will laft two or three Years under this Ufe, 
when the White-thorn’ will. Jaft but one: . And 
Jaftly, The Black-thorn yields that excellent Fruit, 
called Sloes, which, when rightly ordered: with 
Sugar, makes a charming Wine, but it commons 
ly ferves i in a Mixture with rough Cyder, and Spi- 
rits, €¥c. to counterfeit red Port-wine: Its Bark ig 
ufed by fome when infufed in Rennet; to prevent 
the Rotting of Cheefe; and the. Sloe ‘itlelf when 
made into a Conferve or Syrup, ftops Fluxes to Ad- 
miration. Some few Trees of the Black-thorn I. 
have known to grow as Standards, in a certain 
Park, but then their Bodies muft be helped at firft 
by Stakes or other Trees, and are feldom thicker 
than a Man’s Thigh, and they commonly get hol- 
low in a littl Time; they are lopped for the 
Deer to broufe on, but as it is a drier Wood: thari 
the White, it does not anfwer this Purpofe near fo 
well as that. The Fowls and Micé, by carrying 
the Sloes to eat, propagate the Black-thorn in many 
Places. : 
in Lo plant a White-thorn Hedge. The White-thorn 
Set is the moft planted of all others for Hedges, 
and therefore I fhall be very particular in my 
Account of its Management in this Way. Ihave _ 
feveral Hedges, now in a flourifhing Condition, that 
I planted with the White-thorn ; and, to have the 
beft Sort of Hedges from this Set; we plant only 
White-thorn and Sallow in our Loams, Clays, and. 
Gravels; and then. it is. we cut the Sallow twice to 
the Thorn’s once, that is, the Sallow at fix Years 
old, and the’ Thorn and Sallow together; at 
twelve, But, in the moft common Hedges, we 
‘ L 2 _ plans 
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plant the White-thorn, Sallow, Hafel, Maple, and, 
Afh, and thefe we make all at once at nine Years 
End, when the Field is Wheat 3 becaufe then the 
new made Hedge is fecured for two Years from 
the Bite of Cattle, while the fame Field is under 
the Growth of Wheat one Year, and Oats and 
Peafe, or Beans, the next ; fo that in the third, of 
fallow Year, the Hedge has grown high enough, 
to be out of the Cattle’s Way: But where an 
extraordinary good Husbandman is Mafter of a 
Farm, he will run a dead Hedge, or Stakes and 
Rails, before the new made live Hedge, to. fe- 
cure it, after the Corn is got off, from all Damages 
of Horfes, Cows, and Sheep, that may be put 
into the fame Field to graze, by which Means fuch 
live Hedge is protected, till of itfelf it gets high © 
enough to be out of Harm’s Way. Inthe Vales 
they plant White-thorn, Crab, White-wood or 
Aps, Sallow, and, Elm Setts, and fometimes Ha- 
fel and Maple among them. But, for the moft 
‘Part, they make Ute of only the White-thorn, 
Sallow, White-wood, and Elm Setts, becaufe thefe 
beft agree with their heavy wet Soils, and turn to 
the moft Profit in the leaft Time. But where a 
Hedge of White-thorn is to be raifed intire, they 
gather the Haws in Offober, and fow them direétly 
in well prepared Beds of Light-loam, or elfe they 
preferve the Haws, or Seed, in Sand, till Pebrua- 
ry, and then fow them in a Mould, that has been 
plowed or dug; till it is very fine, and rake or 
er harrow them in, but they will not come up 
till the Spring Twelve-month 3 and then fuch a 
Hedge will be the thicker, and the Plants come 
flronger rooted and larger bodied. If, affoon as 
the Haws are fown, you fpread over them as | 
much fine Mould as will cover all half an Inch 
thick, and upon that a Strewing of Wood-afhes, 
Or, what is much better, a very thin Coat of Soot 
oF 
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or Lime, which will help to preferve the Seed 
from Vermin and from Froft, and at the fame 
Time caufe them to fprout the fooner, and grow 
much quicker. Laftly, in Cafe you are to raife a | 
Hedge with a Ditch before it, by planting the ~ 
Ground with intire White-thorn, or with that and 
_ other Setts, after the Piece of Land has been 
plowed or dug, and got into a fine Tilth ; then, 
if this is to be done in the Chilturn Country, 
gather the Ground up into a four-thorough Stitch, 
or two-bout Land with the Plough, which will 
make Part of the Ditch, raife a Bank, and fave 
a great deal of Charge, that 2 Man muft be 
otherways at with the Spade ; then draw a Fur- 
row with the Plough in the Middle of the raifed 
Stitch : Thus you have a Sort of Bed to lay your 
White-thorn Setts in, whofe Roots are to touch 
the Surface of the main Ground, and, after. their 
Heads are cut off, Part of their Bodies are to be 
an Inch or two out of the Earth, lying ftgne- 
wife ina Row, about fix Inches from one another, 
where their Roots and the reft of their Bodies 
are to be covered with Mould, thrown out of the 
new making Ditch. Then lay or plant another 
Row with more White-thorn Setts, a Foot a-part, 
and higher than the firft and lowermoft Row, 
at the fame Diftance and in thé-fame Manner 
you did the laft; only obferve to plant every 
Sett in the upper Row, in the Middle of the 
Interfpace of the firft Row, and then throw more 
Mould out of the Ditch, to cover their Roots, 
and that Part of their Bodies that are to lie in 
the Earth. Thus a Ditch will be made, and a 
Bank raifed- with Virgin or frefh Mould, that 
will carry on the Growth of the Hedge with 
great Fertility ; and the more, if you lay fome 
Horfe-litter thinly over al], to preferve the young 
Setts from Frofts and too violent Heats and Droughts. 

When 
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When this Work is carried on thus far; the 
next Thing is to fence the new planted Hedge 
well from the Injury of Cattle ; then, at about 
fix Years End, they may be plaifhed, and fo be. 
come a ftrong Fence againft all Sorts of Cattle 
In a very few Years, as I have found to my Sa- 
tisfaction, in one of my plowed Fields, which I 
planted and. inclofed with a.new Hedge and Ditch 
about the Year 1734.3 and in 1740 I plaifhed it; 
leaving a Pear and Apple-tree growing at every 
forty Feet Diftance in the fame: And, at the 
fame Time, was obliged to run along the Outfide 
of the Bank a dead Hedge, to fecure the live 
Hedge, and the Trees, from being damaged by 
my next Neighbour’s Cattle, that I cannot hin- 
der grazing next to it; and accordingly I muft cons 
tinue fuch a dead Hedge, or run a Row of Hurdles 
along in the Room of it, to fecure the fame, tll 
it is grown high enough to be out of the Reach of 
Horfes or Cows, which will not be till the third or 
fourth Year at Jeaft after fuch Plaifhing. Some 
» plant the lower Row with Crab-fetts, and the 
Upper one with Haw-thorn; and if thefe and the 
‘White-thorn are kept weeded, during their infant 
Growth, they will come much fooner to Perfec- 
tion, And, fure it is, that nothing of Hedge-~ 
wood deferves more of ‘our Care to bring up, than 
the White-thorn, becaufe this not only makes the 
beft of Fences of itfelf, but ferves beyond all others 
to mend Gaps of its own, and, in any of thofe that 
are of the Hedge Sort, is the ftrongeft, and will 
laft longer than either the Maple, Hafel, Sallow, 
or any other; and, what is very valuable, this 
Plant gives an inviting Opportunity to Land-owners; 
to prove their Ingenuity, by grafting the White- 
thorn with Pear-cions, and, by fuch Improvement, 
pecotly produce great Quantities of profitable 
ruit, that will furnifh their Cellars with one of 
. the 
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the beft of Liquors, as good Perry certainly is, 
and alfo become a ferviceable Kitchin-food in Pyes, 
Pafties, and other Shapes ; befides which, its Fruit, 
the Haws, is not why a fine Sort for Birds, but 
ferves likewife toward fattening our Swine, and, for 
this Purpofe, many beat the Hedges in the Winter, 
that the Hogs may the eafier come at them, which, 
with the*Opportunity they give to any that make 
Wine of them, and a diftilled Water from the. 
~ Stone, and other Ufes, adds to the Value of this 
excellent Plant the White-thorn ; which here puts 
me in Mind of that great Rarity one, that grew at 
Glaftonbury in Somerfet/bire, which blew into. Flowers 
at every Chriffmas, and from which there are feveral 
large Trees growing that I beheld in 1737 ; and as 
I was told, there are many befides that profper 
from Cuttings in other Places. And now, as lam 
writing of the White-thorn Fence, I fhall mention 
fomething of the great Conveniency of Furz, that 
in fome Manner will anfwer the fame Purpofe, and 
even exceed the White-thorn in its great Ufeful- 
nefs of growing in fandy and other light Ground, 
~where that nor no other will profper; as may 
be feen in many Places in Norfolk and Suffolk, 
where they call it Whins, and where it grows like 
a fpinny Wood, eight or nine Feet high, by which 
it acquires large Stalks that ferve for Fuel for 
Baking and Brewing with all the Year 3 and it is 
among, thefe high Furzes' that Gentlemen get Plen- 
ty of Foxes for the Chace, for here they and their 
Young are fecure till they are forced out. Near 
Wanner by Deal, in Kent, I faw.great Quantities of 
Furz grow on fandy Banks, four Feet high, and 
three or four broad at Top, in which the Seeds of 
Furz may be feen in Drills, or raked in, and come 
to Perfection in a few Years; and when they are, 
they make impenetrable Fences againft Huntfmen 
and Poachers, that will turn to great Profit, for fuch 
‘ | Furz 
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Furz may be cut once in three, four, or five Years, 
to brew, wath, and burn Bricks and Lime with in 
Kilns. Likewife, if Furz be mowed young in 7u- 
ly, and bayed, and ground like Tanners Bark, it 
will make good Manger-meat for Horfes. In 1741, 
I faw feveral new Plantations of Furz in Bedjords 
foire, vaifed by Seed, fown on a low Bank about 
two Feet high, to keep off Road-cattle, from en- 
tering and poaching their Turnep and Corn fandy 
Ground; and in this Manner Haws may be fown in 
low or high Banks in Drills, and thus make, like 
Furz, one of the ftrongeft of Fences, But to be 
more particular in raifing a Thorn Hedge, as the 
{peedieft of all others. If you can, let your Plants 
be about the Thicknefs of a Finger, and fet almoft 
perpendicular, and cut within four or five Inches of 
the Ground, and planted ina double Row, at about 
half-a Foot Diftance, in a flat plain Bank, and 
they will profper infinitely, and much outftrip the 
cloieft Range .of our trifling Setts. Another Way 
to plant a Quick-fett in a Field, or about the Out- 
fide of a Garden, €%c. is: Firft, to plant a Row of 
Setts on the Brink of the Ditch in the upper Mould, 
and cover them with the better Part of the Mould 
taken out of the Ditch, and raife the Bank about 
eightor ten Inches above them ; then place ano- 
ther Row of Setts, each Sett againft the Spaces of 
the Row ; then lay more of the beft Mould to the 
Roots of the Setts, and raife the Bank as before, 
and place another Row. of Setts oppofite to the 
firft, applying the beft Mould to the Roots, and 
finifh: the Bank with the Bottom of the Ditch, 
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CHAP. XXXxVv.. 


Of the MEDLAR, adSERVICE. 
TREE, | : 


OW ordered, grafted, and improved, &c. The 
Medlar is:accounted to be ‘of the Number of: 
Apple-trees, and Pear-trees ; it is planted in the 
like Manner’as the Quince is 5. it delighteth in hot: 
Places, but, well watered, it will do well enough.. 
It is planted off the Cion in March or November, inv 
a well dunged Ground, and afine Tilth. It is alfo: 
fet off the Stone, but then it will be very Jong be-, 
fore it cometh to any Thing: It is exeellently well 
grafted on the White-thorn, the Pear, or the Apples 
The Medlars that you mean to keep, you muft iga- 
ther before they are ripe; and being fuffered to grow, 
fo upon the Tree, they laft great Part of the Win~ 
ter. They are preferved in fodden Wine, Vi- © 
hegar, and Water. Of the Wood of the Wild 
_ Medlar we ufe to make Spokes for Wheels | of! 
Carts, and the Twigs of them) ferve for Carters 
Whips. : 3 
The Service-tree is raifed from either Seed. or 
Suckers. If from Seed, in Oéfober, when they are 
ripe, rub off their Mucilage, or Pulp, with dry. 
Sand; then dry them in the Sun, and keep themrin. 
Sand till February, or March, and. fow them in 
well prepared Beds.. After they: have been here 
weeded well, and watered now and then, in dry 
Times, for two Years, you may tranfplant them 
out, at forty or fifty Feet Diftances, in Meadow or 
other Ground that as moift and loamy, for this. 
Tree will not profper in toodry.a Earth, and 
then they will have full Room to grow, becaufe, 
thefe Trees, in a right Soil, will arife to large. 
Bodies of Timber, and become ornamental in sabe : 
veo | A a ane 
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Joiner, Carpenter, Gunfmith, Engraver, Turner, 
and Millwright ; being of a hard Nature and clofe 
grained, which may be {till farther improved, and 
made to look like Ebony,. by rubbing it with Lin- 
feed-oil. The Leaves of this Tree grow much like, 


and appear an Afhetree at a Diftance, but they are: 


not fo large. Its Berries are red andabout the Big- 
nefs of a large Haw, growing in Clufters,, fome+. 
what like Grapes, that muft be gathered at’ Mid- 
September, for | have known them to fall off by the 
Firlt of Oéober ; and then they muft be got in dry, 
or elfe they. will be mouldy, and likewife kept dry,. 
till they become brown, foft, and almoft rotten, like: 
a Medlar; and, when they are thus cured, they are 
much eaten by. the Loxdon Youths, as a pleafant 
Fruit. » The Wild is better than the Garden-tree to 
graft on. It has no Prickles as the Medlar hath. 
It groweth off the Stone, the Sett, the Root, or the 
Cion. . It is planted in the two Months before- 
mentioned in cold Countries, and in hot in Oéfoben 
and: November. *It is grafted either on its own 
Stalk, or on the Quince, or Haw-thorn, either in 
the Stack or off the Bark. This Tree grows both 
in’ Standard ‘andr Undér-wood: There is one of 
them ftands about tén Poles off my Houfe at Gad? 
defden, and it is reported by our Country People, 
that the Crofs of our Bleffed Redeemer was of this 
Sort,of Wood, «It likewife grows in our Coppices 
as Underwood, where there are many Poles that 
fhoot’ from its Stems or Roots. It is faid there are 
three Sorts of Medlars. The Common, the large 

Dutch, andthe Dwarf: Two Sorts of Service-trees, 

the Englifa, bearing Berries, and the French, a Fruit 

like a very {mal} Pear. Dr. Quincy fays, the Medlar 

isia grateful: Fruity: yet not eatable till it is rotten. 

Services are alfo much of the fame Kind as Medlars, 

and as much valued in Diet for. the Jame Qualities. 
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. The Dutch Medilar is faid to be the beft. The Ser- 

~vice-tree is a flow Grower. To preferve the Med- 
dar, manage them exactly like the Quince: As for 
Services, gather them before they be ripe, Stalk 
and all, tie ‘them up in little Bunches, and -hang 
them on Lines, in an airy and warm Eee and 
here ae! will ripen kindly. “ 


CHAP. XXXVI 
Of th IVY - TREE: 


- LTH O' this Shrub, or Tree, is ioitcdale 
looked on as an Annoyance to the Tree it 
twines about, yet it is not without its good Quali- 
ties in other Refpedts. There; was one that grew 
fe an Oak, being four Inches thick, till its Head 
eachied fome of the Oaken lower Boughs, and here it 
grew fo large at laft, as to give a Turner the Op- 
portunity to turn its Body into. Drinking-cups, which 
he fold for Two-pence half-penny a Piece 5 and the 
more for its being deemed to yield a healthful 
Tinéture or Vertue to the Liquor, fo as to make it . 
ferviceable again{t the Cramp and Hooping-cough. 
Some tall Ivy-Trees will have a Body big enough 
to turn into Pepper-boxes, and other curious Mat- 
ters, but that. which grows again{t Walls is never, 
big ehough for this Parpofe. This Wood, when. 
worked into fine Tunbridge Hollow- -ware,; has a 
moft beautiful Caft with it. And it is very ufeful 
and ornamental to plant | for its fpeedy Growth and 
~ Running its Cover over Arbours, which it will 

fhade and fhelter with its ever-green Leaves to 
great Perfection, befides the Pleafure it gives our 

- tleanly Houfewives of adorning their Windows 
with it at Chrij/fmas, and to Sextons for the lke © 
ee: in their Churches, About Gadde/den it is 
Aa 2 | common 
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common for our Shepherds to go in Queft of this 
ferviceable Plant in fnowy Weather, to gather 
its Leaves for Sheep and Lambs, as Part of theit 
Subfiftence, when they can hardly come at any 
other green Meat : And likewife in rotting Years, . 
for, by certain repeated Experience, the Leaves of 
Ivy are an excellent Antidote againft the Rot and 
Red-water ; and at any Time, when eaten by 
Sheep or Lambs, will greatly contribute to the 
Prefervation of their Health.; and. indeed, as if 
Nature diftated it, they are always fond of eating 
the Leaves'‘when they_find them, ‘The Berries, 
alfo, of this Plant are faid,to be endowed with 
many Vertues, Ivy makes an excellent Spoon. 


CH A’P. XXXVII. 
Of th ASPEN and POPLAR. 


Heir Ufe. Abele, how propagated. Its Ufe. 
Alder, its Ufe. In my Firft Part, I have 

writ fo particularly and largely on thefe aquatic 
Trees, that I fhall fay the lefs here ; and therefore 
only follow Mr. Houghton’s Collection, from Eve- 
lyn, &c. The Shade of the Poplar is efteemed 
very wholefome in Summer ; but they do not be~ 
come Walks nor Avenues, by Reafon of their Suck- 
ers, and that they foul the Ground at the Fall of 
the Leaf; but they fhould be flanked in barren 
Woods, and to flank Places at a Diftance, for their 
Increafe, and the Glitt€ring of their Leaves, which 
are Food for Cattle, if they are ftripped from their 
cut Boughs, before they are faggotted ; this is to 
be done in the Decreafe of Offober, and referved 
in Bundles for Winter Fodder. ‘The Wood of 
white Poplar is fought of the Sculptor, and they 
faw both Sorts into Boards; which, where ga lie 
| a 
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| dry, continue along Time. The Afp, or Afpen, 


is a white Poplar, as likewife is the Abele, or Ar- 
bell, which of late Years we have had much from 
Hlolland.. They are beft propagated off Slips from 
the Roots, the leaft of which will take, and may 
in March, at three or four Years Growth, be tranf- 
planted. In Flanders they have large Nurferies of 
them, and we now, within twenty Miles of London, 
have them plentiful enough... The Planting is 
eafily learn’d, and, in three Years, they will come 
to an incredible Altitude ; in twelve, as big as 
your Middle ; and, in eighteen or twenty, arrive 
to full Perfection. By thefe, in a little Time, a 
Man may have his Houfe in a Wood, where, a 
little before, there did not growa Stick. The 
black Poplar grows rarely with us; but plenti- 
fully on the River Po in Italy; and there is a 
Mountain Poplar near Vienna and in Bobemia, of 
which fome Trees have yielded Planks of a Yard in 
Breadth, The beft Ufe of the Poplar and Abele is 
for Walks and Avenues, about low Grounds, ’till, 
coming to be very old, they are apt to grow 
knurry, and out of Proportion. The Timber is 
incomparable for all Sorts of white Wooden Vef- 
fels, as Trays, Bowls, and other Turners Ware ; 
and of efpecial Ufe for the Bellows-maker, becaufe 
it is almoft of the Nature of Cork, and for Ship- 
pumps, tho’ not very folid, yet very clofe: Alfo 
for wooden Peels, Frames of Chairs, and many o- . 
ther Ufes ; particularly for making Carts, becaufe - 
it is exceeding light ; and for both Vine and Hop- 
props. The Loppings, in Fanuary, are for the Fire ; 
but it burns untowardly, and rather moulders a-~ 
way, than maintains any folid Heat; of the 


Twigs, with the Leaves, may be made a Sort of. | 


Broom. ‘The Brya, or Catkins, attract the Bees, 
as do alfo the Leaves (efpecially of the Black) 
being more tenacious of the Mill-dews, than moft 

Foreft-trees, 
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Foreft-trees, the Oak excepted. Of the Afpen, our 
Wood-men make Hoops, Fire-wood, and Coals, 
€fc, The Juice of Poplar-leaves, dropped into thé 
Ears, affwages the Pain; and the Buds, bruifed 
and mix’d with Honey, are a good Collyrium for 
the Eyes ; as the Unguent is to refrigerate and 

caufe Sleep. As for Alder, the firft Veffels we 
read of for Water-carriage (except Noab’s Ark) 
were of this Wood, and, if it lies always under 
Water, it will harden like a Stone ; but, if kept 
in an inconftant Temper, it rots immediately, 
The Coals of Alder are very much ‘valued for 
Gun-powder, and the Wood for Piles, Pumps, 
Hop-poles, Water-pipes, Troughs, Sluices, fmall 
Trays,, Wooden-heels, Frames of Chairs, and 
Trenthéts ; the Bark is precious to Dyers; and fome 
Tanners; and Leather-Sellers, make ufe of it; and 
with it and the Fruits (inftead of the Galls) they com- 
pofean Ink. Fo this] add, the Poplar, though of the 
aquatic Sort, will grow in loamy Soils on Hills; 
as feveral do near Gaddefden, and there run up a 
ereat Pace; but not quite,fo faft as in the rich Vale 
{ands. In both, this Tree, if it has Time e- 
nough allowed it, will get into a brownifh Heart, 
fomewhat like Oak, but much quicker; and for 
this Reafon it is of Service in building Houfes, : 
Barns, and other Erections ; therefore is, like the 
Elm, fold for, ten Pence, and a Shilling, a Foot, ~ 
when the White-wood, Afp, or Arbele, fells only 
for Six-pence : However, both this, the White- 
wood, Afp or Arbele, are all of them, like the 
Cherry-tree, apt to run roundifh in their Grain; 
by which their Boards are eafily made, by the Heat 
of the Sun, to rive and twift more from their fixed 
nailed Places, than any other Wood. The Al- 
der, the more it is ufed, the longer it lafts: Fell 
one in Winter, and debark it, it will laftas long — 
_ again, as one fell’d in the Spring, when the Sap 

. | begins . 
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begins to rife. In Hamp/bire, they havea Notion, 
that Alder, growing ina wet, fandy Ground, is 
better’ to make Charcoal for Gun-powder, than 
that which grows in a drier Soil, as I was there in- 
formed, in 1738. A Man wetting an Alder 
Stick, of two Inches Diameter, blow’d-at the o- 
ther End, and it fpurted, which fhews its Porofity. 
If Alder is kept fometimes wet, and fometimes’ 
dry, it rots prefently ; but if laid under Ground, — 
ina moift Soil, for the Foundation of Churches, 
Bridges, or Houfes, it will remain here for ever, 
and bear up the greateft Weight toall Eternity, as 
was formerly experienced, more than in later 
Times’; for now we moft commonly ufe Oak, 
Beech, or Elm, for the Sake of their larger Bo- 
dies. The beft Sort of Alder is faid to come from 
Holland, and {fo much loves to be plarited in ‘a 
moorifh wet Soil, that it -will grow a-pace with Jit- 
tle Trouble. If its Cones or Catkeys are fown in 
March or April, and they be carefully weeded af- 
terwards, they may be tranfplanted two or three 
together, in one little Hull; and each Hill to be 
fix Feet afunder. Then at eight, twelve, or four- 


teen Years’ End, they may be cut for: Chair- 


makers, Turners, and others ; but, the older ‘they 
are, the more Profit they?ll bring. This’ Tree, 
as I faid in my Firft Part, while it is growing in- 
to quick Advantage, ferves, in many Places, to 
part and {fecure inclofed Fields, again{t the Breach 
of Cattle, by growing in beautiful Hedges, where 
it pays the beft of all the watery Hedge-woods ; 
and which I have made more plainly appear, in 
my Account of thofe fine ones, now growing be, 


tween Watford and Hempftead. 
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CHAP XXXVIL- | 
Of th WILLOW. ( *) 


ILLOW defcribed. Two Kinds. Where 

they delight. How planted. It. maybe 
graffed.... Tbey are very profitable, The fweeteft Fuek 
in England. , 4 Garden Willow, An odoriferous 
Willow. Ujfes of Willow, This Tree bears its: 
Seed (fays Mr. Houghiou, in, his Collections) in 
fingle Coverings ; and this Seed is contained ‘in 
Catkins, called Juliferous Trees, and’ is of the 
longer Leaf, and of a foft Wood, growing moft 
naturally in moift Places, having its Leaves.more 
denfe and compact, than the Sallow, and’ being 
the larger Tree. Our common Salix, or Willow, 
is.of twe Kinds, the white, and the’ black; the 
white is alfo of two Sorts, the one of a yellowifh, 
the other of. a browner Bark ; all of them are 
planted off Stakes. The white delight in Meads 
and. Ditch-fides, rather dry, than over wet ; yet 
the black and reddith do well in more ‘boggy 
Ground.. When they are planted, let Holes be: 
made for them, rather than be forcedin with too — 
great Violence ; and they muft be foaked in Wa- 
ter two.or three Days before they are planted, and 
done in February, and the Mould well clofed about 
them. By good Management, there may be 
made very profitable Coppices. of them, and the 
Manner Mr. Evelya tells, but, it being with us 
a common Tree, I fay: the lefs.. Thefe Trees 
may be graffed betwixt the Bark, or budded, and 
then they become fo beautiful, as to be fit for fome. . 
Kind of delightful Walks. Thefe may be fo or- 
dered, in low, marfhy Places, as, in eleven or 
twelve Years, to yield a hundred Loads of Wood 
inan Acre. It is the fweeteft of all our a 
| fuel, 
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Fuel, provided it be found and dry ; and, emit- 
ting a little Smoak, is the fitteft for Ladies Cham- 
bers, ‘There is the Garden-willow, which pro- 
duces fweet and beautiful Flowers, which may be 
fet for Partitions of Squares,-but they have no 
Affinity with the other, There is, in Shrop/bire, 
another very odoriferous Kind, extremely fit to be 
planted by pleafant Rivulets, both for Ornament 
and Profit; it is propagated by Cuttings, or 
Layers, and will grow in any dry Bottom, fo it 
be fheltered from the South, affording a wonder- 
ful and early Relief to the induftrious Bee. What 
moft of the former Kinds differ from the Sallows, 
is not much confiderable, they being generally ufe- 
ful for the fame Purpofes, as Boxes, fuch as Apo- 
thecaries and Gold{miths ufe ;\ for Cart Saddle- 
trees, Gun-ftocks, and Hialf-pikes, Harrows, 
and Shoe-makers Lafts, Heels, Clogs for Pattens, 
Forks, Rakes, efpecially the Teeth, which fhould 
be wedged with Oak ; but let them not be cut for 
this, when the Sap is ftirring, becaufe they will 
fhrink ; Perches, Hop-poles, Rifing of Kidney- 
beans, and for Supporters to Vines: . Alfo for 
Hurdles, Sieves, and Lattices; for the Turner, 
Keil-pins, or Skettles, great Town-tops, for Plat- 
ters, little Cafks, and. Vefiels, efpecially to pre- 
ferve Verjuice in, the beft of any... Pales are alio 
made of the cleft. Willow, Dreffers, Fruit-baf- 
Kets, Canns, Hives for Bees, ‘Trenchers, and Trays 5 
and, for polifhing and. whetting. Table-knives, 
the Butler will find:it above any Wood, or Whet~ 
ftone ; alfo for Coals and Bavin; not forgetting 
freth Boughs, which, of. all. the: Trees,. yield the 
cooleft Shade in the -hotteft Seafon of the Day ; 
and they are fit to be placed about the Beds of 
feverifh Perfons, ‘he Wood, preferved dry, will 
endure a long Time ;.but what is wholly putrefied, 
and reduced to a loamy Earth in the hollow 

Bb _ Trunks 
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Trunks of fuperannuated Trees, is, “of all others, | 


the fitteft to be mingled with fine Mould for 
the Raifing our choiceft Flowers, fuch as Anemo- 
nies, Ranunculus’s, Auriculus? and the like, 
To this Account I add, that with us there are 
three Sorts of Willow growing, the red, the yel- 
low, and the white: The red is that, which ‘has 
a great Number of little Twigs growing on long 
Shoots, and will have a reddifh Caft on cutting 
its W ood, ‘This Sort is thought to endure as long 
as Heart of Oak, if cut down at a right Age, and 
kept dry, or Abroad ;' for I knew a Lath-render, 
that rended Pales out af this Wood, in the fame 
Year King William died, and they ftand firm to 
this Day, the 27th of March, 1741; which is 
about thirty-nine Years ago, as he this Day af- 
fured me ; they have worn out the firft Rails, 
they were faftened to, and fince nailed again to 
new ones, The Gore, or yellow Sort, has a 
Wood lighter and more fpungy, that, by Confe-. 
quence is lefs durable ; and the white Sort is much 
the fame. A Shoot of Willow has grown, the 
firft Year after Lopping, eight Feet in Length in 
one Year; but then its Roots had the extraordi- 
nary Benefit of growing, fome Part of them, in 

Sink-hole ; and, though this is an aquatic Tree 
of, I believe I may fay, the fecond Clafs of the, 
watery Sorts, yet, where Willows have ftood a 
little dry, fome Years, and afterwards have had. 


their Roots conftantly under Water, it has killed | 


them, as was proved near the: Town: of Lring, " 
three Miles from Little Gaddefden,’ where a Wa- 
ter was increafed for fupplying an Engine, be- 
longing at this Time. to’ that generous,, worthy 
Gentleman, Charles Gore, Efg; which caufed the 
- Inundation. It is faid, there are the’ fweet-fcente 
Willow, the weepitg Willow, and the German 
‘Willow s sib with us, We mind but one Sort, 
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that will grow both in loamy dry Ground, and alfo 
in moift Land; in the former, I have at. this 
Time feveral growing in. my.Hedges, and that 
well, yet the Sallow, in dry Soils, far out-does it 
in Largenefs of Growth, and Profir, 


CHAP, XXXIX. 
Of the WHIT E-W OOD, SALLOW, 
Gnd: WIT HEY vans. 


HIE Nature and Ujefulnefs of the White-wood 
oh Tree. .This is the favourite Tree of Ailef 
bury-Vale, for the feveral good Properties: belong 
ing to it; and, although I have wrote, I believe 
I may fay, the firft and largeft Account of this 
Tree, in my laft Book; at Page 98; yet I have 
more to write in this, viz. 1, This Tree is als 
Jowed to grow the faiteft of any of the large Tim- 
ber Sorts, that may be called Aquatics, and that 
in Woods, Hedges, or fingly in open Fields; and 
that to a monftrous Size; for. which particular 
Reafon, the Vale-men diftinguifh it by the Name 
of White-wood, though it is of the Nature, and 
much like what they call Dutch Abele, or Arbel;- 

and not very different from the Afpen, or Afpj; — 
as having its Leaves on one Side extremely white; 
that, like the Afp, in a little Wind, tremble and 


Quake, 2dly, It faves the great Expence of Deals; ° _ 


and their Carriage from London; for this Wood 
_ furpaffes all others for white Boards, and making 
Dreffers, Tables, Chefts. of Drawers; and many 
other Things very delightful to the Country 
Houfewife. 3d/y, For its Cheapnefs of Six-pence 
a Foot as Home, and therefore eafily purchafed: 
by the poor Man for building him a Cottage, fup- 
plying him with Bedfteads, Cup-boards, Flooring+ 

, Bb 2 boards, 
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boards, Sommers, Joifts, and Rafters for thatch- 
ing upon. But here I muft not forget to expofe © 
one great Fault belonging to this Wood, and that 
' js, it difcourages the Carpenter and Joiner from - 
having to do with it, becaufe it gives them Abun- 
dance of Trouble in plaining its Boards, as being 
the moft ftringy Sort of all others, occafioned by its 
foft Nature from a very thin, watery Sap, contrary to 
the oily, glutinous Property of the Fir, or Pine-tree, 
whofe Sap yields Turpentine, Pitch, Tar, and Rofin. 
The Sallow. 1 have alfo wrote, in my Firft 
Part, a large Chapter of this moft.ufeful and pro- 
fitable Tree, becaufe it pays the Planter in 
Hedges and Coppices, in wet and dry Grounds, 
beyond all others whatfoever, as I have there 
plainly proved, and which I every Year experi- 
ence in my feveral Sorts of Clays, Loams, Chalks, 
and Gravels. Now I have here to add, that it 1s 
beft cutting an old Sallow late, and a young one 
early ; becaufe, if the old one is made too foon, 
its Roots will be apt to die; and, if the young 
one is cut late, it’s apt to bleed, or run ont fo 
much of its Sap, as to kill, or damage it. About 
the Year 1721, I planted near forty Poles with 
eech and Thorn-fets, and, to fence it in, I rana ~ 
dead Hedge along its Outfide ; in which I ufed 
fome Sallow-ftakes, that took Root; and, having 
exchanged a Field with my Neighbour for one of 
his; that joined this, and to lay both Fields into 
one, I had this twenty-year-old. Hedge ftocked, 
or dug up in September 1741, that grew in a gra- 
velly Loam. Now what I have here to remark 
is, that the Roots, which grew from the Sallows, 
ran down, by Means of the Stakes, fo deep, that 
it was three Times more Trouble to take them up, 
than the Beechen ones; and, though the Beech 
throve, I believe, as well as any ever did, yet the 


Sallows doubled their Profit, by their quicker © 
Growth, The. . 


Of th OSIER, i8g — 
The Withy is likewife a very profitable Aquatic, 
as I have in my Firft Part amply made appear. 
Between Shotham Mill and Hazlemere, I faw great 
Numbers of Withies grow in fandy, loamy Banks, 
that were raifed to four Feet high ; thefe, with Birch 
that grew with them, ran up into fine high Poles, 
which were cut at nine Years End; the Withy firft, 
and the Birch afterwards, Of the Withy there are 
more than one Sort; one will grow in dry Land, o- 
thers in wet. Of the Withy they make Charcoal 
for drying Malt and Hops, and with its Body and 
Boughs are alfo many very ufeful Things made for 
the Farmers and other Ufes, being a very quick 
Grower, and, like the Willow and Sallow, foon 
ripe, and foon rotten, efpecially the Water Sort. 
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HE Ofier its Improvement. As 1 have wrote. 

but little on this aquatic Plant in my Firft 
Book, I fhall enlarge the more on it here. Offers 
are of feveral Sorts, as the Yellow and Green Offer 5 
Willow and Speckled Ofter ; the Flanders, the 
Perch, the Horfe-gelfter, the Hard-gelfter, the feve- 
ral Golitons, the Swallow-tail, and Spani/b Offers, 
and feveral others ; fome brittle, others more lim- 
ber, and others more hard and tough. Ofiers are 
fmaller than Sallows, and of lefs Duration, but leaft 
of all where. they have not fufficient Moifture, for 
without this they will not thrive. The Ofier differs 
as much from the Sallow, as the Sallow from the 
- Withy. There are great Improvements. of late 
made by Plantations of Ofier, in fhallow. Waters, 
and where nothing elfe will grow, that are raifed and 
maintained with littl Charge : As thofe si 3 38 

evera 
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feveral Aits, of the River Thames below King/fon 3 
about the large Pond through which a River runs 
at Alton in Hamp/bire, and in and near the River of 
Colebrook; and many other Places in England, to 
the very great Profit of their Owners, even to twen- 
ty Pounds an Acre fornierly, though now but eight 
or ten: From November to Mid- February, the Sets 
of Ofiers may be planted at five Feet a-part in well 
prepared hollow Earth, of five Feet in Length, at 
five Feet afunder, which; at three Years of Age, cut 
off to about two Feet above Ground in February, 
that they may fhoot our again in many fine Twigs of 
Shoots, arid be fit to be cut thé fooner afterwards. 
Thefe Ofiers may not only be planted for the Profit 
of felling them to Basket-makers and others; bat at 
the fame Time made to ferve as Fences or Bulwarks 
again{t the Breach of Waters, which otherways ate 
apt to beat againft, and wafh away the Outfide Earth 
of Fields, and Grounds, to the great Damage of 
their Owners; and for this veiy Reafon there are 
many Plantations made of this ufeful watery Vege- 
table in York/hire and other Places, along the Sides 
of Rivers and Ponds: But then flich a Plantation 
mutt ftand as thick as well can be, and be carefull 
kept cut low, for, if the Ofier-fhoots are admitted 
to grow too. long, the Winds and Waves would 
waft and fhake them fo much as to loofei their con- 
tiguous Earth, and caufe a Wafte or Wath of it. 
In fuch Plantations many are engaged for many 
Miles along Rivers, and if one particular Man is 
carelefs of his Ofier Plantation by fuffering” it to de- 
cay, and thereby letting in the Water to drown of 
damage his own and Neighbour’s Land ; they en- 
deavour to force him into’ better Husbandry, by 
prefenting him at the next Seffions, or otherways, as 
guilty of a great Nufance. So that by thefe Means _ 
there may be beneficial Crops of .Ofiers obtained, at ~ 
the fame Time they area conftant. Security againtt 
Bes Breaches 
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Breaches and Inundations of Waters, according ta 
an Account given me by a York/hire Gentleman in 
1740, who was an Owner of fuch Plantation. But 
here I muft remark one great Inconveniency attends 
“ing the Ofier Plantation in Rivers and Ponds, and 
that is, when their Leaves drop in Autumn, they. 
commonly caufe the Waters to be fick and faint, 
and very unfit for Brewing, as is annually experien- 
ced, even in the great River of Thames, as I faid 
before below King/lon, where the Inhabitants of 
this Town, at this Time of the Year, refufe to 
make Ufe of it for this very Reafon, and prefer 
another Water that comes to them, by a little Ri- 
ver, out of the adjacent Country. Now. to have 
fertile Plantations. of Ofier, Owners muft careful- 
ly endeavour, to keep up the Earth to. their Sides, 
and prevent Horfes, Cows, and Sheep from debark- 
ing and cropping their Twigs i in their Infant-fhoots 3- 
Otherways their Profit will amount to little or no- 
thing: But, if fuch Plantations are well managed, 
they will pay extremely well for the Ufe of the 
Basket-maker, Fifherman, Gardener, Packer, Fruite- 
rer, and many others ; for which Reafon, it isa Pity, 
there are not many more Plantations of this moft fer- 
viceable Aquatic, that we. may not be beholden to 
foreign Countries, who yearly fend great Quantities 
over to us, for fupplying our Markets and their 
Pockets... An. Ofier is.one of the firft.Shooters in. 
the Spring-time, affords an early pleafant Green- 
nefs, and runs into greater Lengths than any other 
in a little Time. On the River Thames between 
Kingfion, and about Siains, Egham, Windjor, Mai- 
denbead, ES, there are feveral Offeries, or Aits and 
Holts, that are planted with the fmooth, long- 
leaved, green Ofier, whofe Buds at firft are-red- 
dith, but after of a yellowifh Green ; a Sort much 
in Efteem with the Basket-maker. Next are thofe 
hr Gardeners Ufe, as the long-leaved yellowifh 
Sort,’ 
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Sort, that they bind up their Bunches of Turneps 
with. Here alfo grows the red Rod-ofier ; the Spa- 
nifh or brown tough Red, and the whitifh colour- 
ed Ofier, that, in rich and moift Land which is 
overflowed now and then, will thrive exceedingly 
well, and laft thirty or more Years. Prepare your 
Setts a Month or two before Planting, and plant 
them about the Beginning of February. here 
you can float when you will, plant young Setts ; 
otherways ftrong Setts that come fooner to Perfec- 
tion, and produce good Shoots or Rods the firft 
Year. An Acre will take up 7 or 8,000 Setts, to 
be put in the Ground at near three Feet afunder. 
Cut the large Setts clofe to the Head ; but, if they 
are Foot-fetts, head them a Foot from the Stem. 
If they are let alone three Years, they will be in 
Perfeétion, and yield about 140 Bolts, which, when 
they fell well, as they do in plentiful Fruit-years, 
will fetch eighteen Pence a Bolt. Hough them well, 
and there is no great Danger of having a good Crop. 
To this Ufe many marfh and wet boggy Meadow- 
grounds may be applied, where fach Lands do not 
pay well for Hay or Grazing, by Reafon of too 
frequent Inundations ; for this Vegetable is fuch a’ 
watery Native, that it will profper, even in a ftag- 
nated Water, where hardly any other will. 
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Of Tranfplanting great Trees with Succefs., 
| Felling Trees, &c. “ 


N Summer, make a Pap of the Earth with 

# Water, that the Tree is to be planted in, and 

ar, or towards the Top, lay Straw, or Fern, be- 

tween a fhallow Covering of Mould, to receive ie 
10 
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hold the Rain, and become a ‘Sort of Watering- 
pot. In Winter, a little before the hardeft Frofts, 
make a fquare Trench about your, Tree, at fuch 
Diftance from the Stem, as you judge fufficient 
for the Root; dig :this of a competent Depth, 
fo as always to undermine it, by placing Blocks 
and Quarters of Wood to fuftain the Earth : 
This done, caft in as much Water as may fill 
the Trench, or at leaft fufficiently wet it, unlefs 
the Ground be very moift before. Thus let it 
fiand, till fome very hard Froft do bind it firmly 
to the Roots; and then prepare it to the Pit, 
prepared for its new Station, which you may pre- 
ferve from Freezing, by laying Store of warm 
Litter in it, and fo clofe the Mould the better 
to the ftraggling Fibres. But, if the Mould and 
Tree be over heavy, it may be raifed by a tri- 
angular Crane with a Pulley, by which fuch great 
Trees may be weighed up and conveyed on a 
Trundle, or Slide, to the Place where it ts to be 
replanted. By this may be removed Trees of a 
wonderful Stature, without the leaft Diforder.; and 
many Times without Topping or Diminution of 
its Head, though our common Way in Hertford- 
yoire, and all other Places I have been at, is, to 
cut off fo much of the Tree’s Head, as will make 
it in Proportion to the Roots that are to nourith it. 
Mr. Houghton fays,— Yo tranfplant an old Tree, 
was a Proverb for a difficult Enterprize: Yet, 
it is recorded, that Count Maurice, a Governor, 
planted a Grove, near his Palace, in Brajil, con- 
taining fix hundred Cocoa-trees, of eighty Years 
Growth, and fifty Feet to the neareft Bough, that 
he wafted on Floats and Engines four Miles, and 
planted them fo luckily, that they bore abundantly 
the firft Year. He gives feveral other Inftances of 
fuch Succefs, particularly one, done by a great Pere 
fon in Devon, who tranfplanted Oaks, as big as 
oily Cc ‘twelve 
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twelve Oxen could draw, to fupply fome Defect in | 
an Avenue to one of his Houfes: But more of this 
in my Firft Part. 
Diftance to plant Timber Trees. Time of Felling. 
To know what is fit for Felling. Some advife, that 
four or five be fuffered to ftand very near to one 
another, and then to leave the moft profperous, 
when they find the reft to difturb his Growth ; 
others are for never planting a Timber Tree near- 
er than forty Feet Diftance, where clofeft, efpeci- 
ally of the fpreading Kind. Trees of ordinary Sta- 
ture, tranfplanted (being firft well water*d) muft 
be fufficiently ftaked and bufhed about with Thorns, 
or fomething better, to protect them from the Vi- 
olence of Winds, Rubbing of Cattle, or fuch like ; 
*till being well grown and fixed (which may be 
in feven Years) they will be able to withftand all 
accidental Invafions, but the Axe ; therefore, for 
Timber Trees, cut off no Heads, nor be too bufy 
with Lopping ; but for Shade, Fuel, or other- 
wife, lop off from their Tops unthriving Branches 
only : If you intend an out-right Felling, ftay ’tiil 
November, elfe, the Sap not being perfeétly at Reft, 
the Worms will breed there. But for the Chim- 
ney you need not be fo punctual; (if this laft is 
Mr. Evelyn’s Notion, I muft make bold to diffent 
from it, in the Particular of the Beech-tree, which, 
for the feveral Reafons I have in my Firft and this 
Second Part laid down, ought to be fell’d in the 
Middle of Summer, that the Sap, being then at 
the thinneft, may leak out, and the Tree be better 
preferved againft the Worm, which is what breeds 
it, and caufes a fwifter Deftruction in this Wood, 
than in any other.) The beft Time of Felling is, juft 
before they begin to decay ; but fuch, as appear 
decaying, are firft to be cut down, and then thofe 
that are approaching to it ; but the plain Thriving 
indulged ’till the laft. The beft Way to vote 
iy ri the 
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the State of a Tree, is to bore with a middling 
Piercer, made Augre-fafhion, and to examine 
what Subftance comes by the frequent  Pullings 
out. Some will pronounce fhrewdly the State of 
a Tree, by digging about the Roots; and when a 
Tree perifhes at Top, *tis ever a Mark of a great 
Decay in the Tree’s Roots. There is alfo a {wel- 
ling on as I have mentioned in the Chapter of 
Oak, and which I here repeat, which eminent- 
ly difcovers itfelf above the reft of the Stem, al- 
tho’ invefted with Bark like the reft, and which 
frequently circles about the Tree like Ivy, which 
is an infallible Sign of Hollownefs ; which laft 
Particular I have largely explained, in my Chap- 
ters of the Oak, Beech, and 4. The Time for 
this deftructive Work, is about the End of April 

eee the Bark of the Oak arifes freely) although 
- Men greatly differ: But, without Doubt, while 
the Trees are overmoift, they are not fo fit for the 
Axe, for they are more obnoxious to Putrefaction 
and the Worm: Wherefore, ’tis -advifed, before 
a Fall, to make a Gafh to the Pith, that the whole 
Moifture may extil ; for the Veffels, that afcend 
in the Bark, are called the Arteries, and thofe, that 
defcend in the Trunk or Body, are the Veins, ac- 
cording to Dr. Grew, and Ma/pighius, two learn- 
ed Members of the Royal Society. . Yet may not 
fuch a Gafh be made, as to damage the Timber, 
otherways than that of cutting or fawing the Tree 
down at its Bottom ; which, as it is the common 
Way of Felling a Tree, it will anfwer our Inten- 
tion fo far. But there need no Strefs be laid on this 
Management, where the Qak is to be fawed into 
Planks or Boards, and then foaked for a Forts 
night in Water; becaufe this Way is a far great- 
ér Security againft the Worm than the other, 
as of late has been difcovered, by many repeated 
Experiments, as well in my own Practice, as thac 
| bate) of 
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of others ; and which was not known in Mr, Eive- | 
lyn’s and Houghton’s Days, fo well as it is now. 
Felling Wood. How. The Bark. Survey your 
Woods as they ftand, immediately after Chri/tmas, 
dnd then divide the Species in a Note-Book, and 
confider for what Purpofe every Kind is moft ufe- 
ful ; after this reckdn the bad and the good toge- 
ther, that one may put off the other, He 
picking the Wood, as Mr. Evelyn has very wel 
obferved in his Sylva. This done, learn the feve- 
ral Market-prices, as what fo many Inches fqudte, 
or long, are worth, or by the Foot, for the everal 
Trades and Ufes that they are neéceffary for. As 
fuppofe it were an Afh, to feta-part the largeft for 
the Wheel-wright, and the fmalleft for the Cooper, 
and that of ordinary Scantling for the Ploughs, 
and the Brufh to be made into Kid-faggots, and fo 
all others : Or you may mark out fuch as you in- 
tend to fell; and then begin your Sale about Ca#- 
dlemas. Being now entering with your Work- 
men, one of the firft and principal Things, is the 
fkilful Difbranching of the Bole of all fuch Arms 
and Limbs, as may endanger it in the Fall; there- 
fore, in a very great Arm, chop a Nick under it, 
clofe to the Bole or Body, and, fo meeting it with 
the downright Strokes, it will be fevered without 
Splitting. In Trees that are called the Male, the 
Wood is much harder than the Female. If you 
defign a freth Growing from the Roots, fell your 
Tree as clofe to the Ground as poffible; befides, 
the longer the Stick, the better for many Ufes. 
Some will not cut a Seedling Oak, fo as to have 
any Thing grow from its Roots, becaufe they fay 
it produces a reddifh Wood, not acceptable to the 
Workman ; and that the Tree, that grows on the 
Head of its Mother, does feldom prove good Tim- 
ber. It is obferved, that one Foot of Timber, 
near the Root, is worth three farther off ; sa 
i e9'h ally 
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ally in that of Ath, which, of old, has been ac- 
counted the tougheft and moft ferviceable, parti- 
Cularly for making broad Hoops. If it be a Win- 
ter Fell for Fuel, cut no mote of the Head in one 
Day, than the Cattle will eat intwo ; I mean, o 
Browfe-wood ; and when that is done, fet it up an 
End as foon as you can, to preferve it from rotting: 

ut as to the Debarking of Oak in the common 
Seafon, the Methcd of doing it by Peeling-irons, 
and the Way of jetting up, and felling the Bark 
to the Tanner, I have copioufly. writ on already. 
Lay up your fawed Timber very dry in an airy 
Place out of the Sun; or Wind, and laying along 
one Piece upoh another, interpofing fome fhort 
Blocks, to preferve them from Mouldinefs, which 
they ufually contract, while they fweat, and which 
frequently prodtices a Kind of Fungus, efpecially if 
there be any fappy Parts remaining, that were not 
extracted by Water. 

Whe you fubmerge your Timber, Planks, or 
Boards in Water, lay them afterwards upright in 
the Sun and Wind, fo as it may pafs freely 
through them, and turn them daily. This done, 
new fawn Boards will floor better, than many 
Years dry Seafoning. But, to prevent all poffible 
Accidents, let the Joints for your Floor be fhot, 
fitted, atid tacked down, only for the firft Year, 
nailing them for good the next, for thus they 
will not in the leaft fhrink. Among Wheel- 
wrights, the Water-feafoning (which hinders the 
Exhaling of the alcali Salt in it, caufing the Hard- 
nefs) is of éfpecial Regard. The Venetians, for 
their Arfenal Provifion, lay their Oak fome Years 
firft in Water, while the Zurks fell at all Times ; 
therefore, though they have excellent Oak, it de- 
cays ina fhort Time, by this only Mifmanage- 
ment. Some commend.Burying it in the Earth, 
others in Wheat; and there be Seafonings ohene 
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Fire, as for the Scorching and Hardening of Piles, 


fays Mr. Houghton ; but, I think, I have fuffici- 
ently expofed the Damage Scorching does to. Tim- 
ber, when it is done fo haftily, as to caufe Rends 


and Cracks in it, as the late. common Way has 
been, through Miftake. _ Indeed, where fuch — 


Pains are taken (like the Venetians) to roaft it gra- 
dually, fo as to prevent Cracking, it may be of 
great Service to Piles and Pofts; but fo much 
Trouble, I prefume, will hardly go down with 
the Englifh. ih 

Beft Place for the Growth of Timber. Some Oak 


as well veined as Walnut-laths. Durability. Tim- 


ber is efteemed beft, that grows moft in the Sun, 
and on a dry, hale Ground; for thofe Trees, 
which fuck leaft, are hardeft, and longeft lived : 
The Climate contributes much to its Quality, and 


the Northern Sittation is preferred, although there. 


are fome Exceptions. Jt is noted of Oak, that 
the Knots. of an inveterate Tree, juft where a 
lufty Arm joins to the Stem, are ascurioufly vein- 
ed, as the Walnut. The more odoriferous Trees 
are reckoned the more durable ; and yet well-fea- 
fon’d Oak may contend with any, if preferved 


conftantly wet, or conftantly dry. The two Sorts 


of Laths, allowed by Statute, are, one of five, 
the other of four Feet long, becaufe of the diffe- 
rent Intervals of Rafters : The firft has an Hun- 
dred to the Bundle, and the laft an Hundred and 
twenty ; and to be in Breadth one Inch and an half, 
and half an Inch thick ; of each of whith Sorts 
there afe three, viz. Heart of Oak, Sap-laths, 
and .Deal-laths, which alfo differ in Price. The 
Heart of Oak are fitteft to be under Tiling, the 
fecond for Side-walls, the third for Cielings, be- 
caufe they are ftreight and even. The different 
Strength of Woods has been proved by breaki & 
them with Weights ; and, in the Lead-mines 0 
| Mendip 
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Mendip long and high Hill, in Somer/et/bire, Pieces 
of Timber, of the Thicknefs of a> Man’s Arm, 
have been known to fupport ten Tons of Earth ; 
and that fome have lain here two hundred Years, 
and yet are as firm as ever, growing tough and 
black, and, being expofed two or three Days to 
the Sun, fcarce yield to the Axe. For feveral 
other Curiofities, relating to Timber, you are re- 
ferred to the Problems of Cardinal Cuja, Sir Wil- 
liam Petty’s Treatife of Duplicate Proportion, Dr. 
Grew’s Comparative Anatomy of Trunks, the Act 
of Parliament for building the City, Dr. Péotis 
Hiftory of Oxfordfhire, and Dr. Wallis de Motus 
alfo to Subterranean Petrified Trees, and their Mi- 
crofcopical. Obfervations, by the ingenious Mr. 
flook, the Curator of the Reyal Society. 
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CHA P.. XLII. 
Of th FUR Z, or WHINS.. 


a HE Benefits of improving Furz, or Whins, 
| Although this Vegetable is deemed only a 
Shrub, or Weed, yet, for its many excellent Ufes, 
it deferves our clofeft Regard; and therefore I 
fhall here beftow a Chapter upon this moft fervice- 
able Plant, and endeavour to perfuade to its Pro- 
pagation, by fhewing the great Improvements 
that may be obtained by it, and that in a more 
particular Manner, than any Author whatfoever 
has heretofore done. Furz is the moft common 
and cheapeft Fuel, our Hertford/bire Commons 
afford, when got indry. It burns very furioufly 
at once Lighting, fo that it may be truly faid, 
that this, and Fern, burn the quickeft of ftrong 
Fires, and is fo much coveted, that at [vingboe, 
Berkkamfead, and many more Commons, they 
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will not give it Time to grow above a Span ‘Jong; | 
before they cut it with their fweeping, deftructive, 
two-handed Bills and Scythes; contrary to which, — 
in Suffolk and Norfolk, they let their Furz (called 
here Whins) grow, like a Coppice-wood, eight 
or ten Feet high, before they cut it for Fuel off 
their fandy Grounds, which is certainly the beft 
Hufbandry ; for then the Stalks will become du- 
rable Firing, and, on feveral Occafions, fupply 
the Place of Wood, or Coal. But Furzes, on our 
Commons, are imprudently cut all the Year to 
fell : In others, the Parifhioners are ftinted, and 
not fuffered to cut them, but once in fo many 
Years; or, if every Year, at a certain Seafon, and 
then only fo many Faggots to each Houfe, as are 
fufficient, according to the By-laws of a Court- — 
leet, or Court-baron ; by which the Furz has 
‘Time to acquire a tall, thick Head, to their great 
Increafe and the People’s Benefit, as itis annually 
obferved on Frithefden Common, near Gaddefden. 
In others, as on that af Bufay Common, they are 
confined to ufe only one particular fhort cutting 
Bill ; for, where any Sort is ufed at Pleafure, they 
are ready to chop up Part of the very Roots, to 
the great Deftruction of this ferviceable Shrub. 
With us, feveral cut young Furz in the Summer- 
time, and hay it for Grinding it, as ‘Tanners Bark 
is done, in order to give it as Manger-meat to 
Horfes, for, by this Method, it is foftened to their 
Mouths. Others think Furz fo confiderable an 
Improvement to fome poor Sort of Land, that 
they plant it even in Inclofures, and cut it to 
great Profit once in three Years ; for this, in 
fome good Ground, will pay three Shillings an 
Acrea Year; will grow, where hardly any Thing 
elfe will, and that in almoft any Soil whatfo- 
ever, without any other Charge than Workman- 
fhip, as may be feen at St. Margaret’s, a, 

eg 
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boe Parifh, and in many other Places, notwith- 
ftanding the feveral Furz-commons, that lie in the 
adjacent Parts. Furz, indeed; may be cut all the 
Year; but, when they are cut young in the Sum- 
mer-time, they will be fo weak, as hardly to prick 
your Fingers 3, which though too frequently done; 
yet is it a moft wretched Piece of Hufbandry, be- 
caufe they deprive themfelves of much of the 
Quantity, they otherwife would have; had they 4 
longer Growth ; which is one Extream: The 
other is, when they are let to remain to too great 
an Age, as feven, or more Years 5 for then they 
often die, where they ftand, as I obferved in my 
Progrefs through Suffolk and Norfolk, in the Year 
4436. They are alfo killed by fevere and long 
Frofts, as was experimentally proved in the very 
hard Winter and Spring-feafons, 1740, to the 
Detriment of many poor Families; for this Plant 
runs fhallow in thé Ground, and therefore fo ex- 
pofed to this Misfortune, that it was very difficult 
to cut an hundred Furzen Faggots,. the follawing 
Summer, off that great Tract of Land, Barkham- 
fread Common, ‘There is a wild Sort of Furz, 
that is fmall, and grows in Commons 4 and there 
is another Sort, called French Furz, that grows 
into-a large, tall Subftance. Where the. latter 
grows fingly, and ‘has Air enough round it, it 
will run up ten Feer high, in adeep Soil ; but; 
Where the Surface is fhallow,; not fo big, If there 
be 2 Rock of Stone under a four-inch Staple of 
Mould, or, if there be a red Clay under a thin 
Coat of loamy Earth, it will flourifh ; but it will 
not bear the Drip of Trees, for that often kills its 
It isa common Way in fome Places; where they 
rightly manage it, to cut one Parcel at four or five 
Years Growth; the next Year, another of the 
fame Age, and fo on fucceffively. If Horfes, 
Cows, or Sheep are permitted to browfe and crop 

Dd its 
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its tender firft Shoots, it will mueh retard its 
Growth. Its Seed is in its full Extent and Ripe- 
hefs the Beginning, or about the latter End of 
Auguft, which may be known by its Blacknefs, and 
eafy Parting from its yellow Pods. Then it is 
they put on a Pair of ftrong Gloves, and ftrip off 
the- Seeds with the Prickles about them, which 
they lay on a Blanket or Sheet ; and the Furz-feed, 
by only the Heat of the Sun, will jump out of 
their Pods or Kids, and then may be feparated by 
Sieving, Screening, Fanning, or otherwife. The 
Seafon for fowing Furz-feed is in March Broad- 
caft, or in Drills very thinly in a fine Tilth, fo 
that each Plant may ftand “about a Foot, or eigh= 
teen Inches afunder: If the firft Way, it may be 
harrowed in with iron Tines, or with a Bufh-har- 
row ; if the fecond Way, a Drill may be made with 
the three-wheel Drill or Pulley-ploughs, double- 
breafted Plough, or With the Hertfordfbire Wheat, 
or Pea-ftitch Plough, or with the Hough, and 
covered with the Harrow or Hough. A third 
Way is, to raife a Bank four Feet high, and four 
or fix broad ; on the Top of which make one or 
two Drills at a Foot Diftance, and fow your Seed 
thinly in the fante ; and, if it takes well, it will 
make an admirable profitable and fecure Fence 
again{t Men, or Beafts, for here even Mr, Huntf- 
inan muft ride about to follow his Chace, as may 
be perceived by that charming Furz-hedge, now 
- growing on a fandy, loamy Bank, between War- 
ier and Deal, in Kent, which keeps the Corn and 
Grafs in conftant Safety, much beyond our com- 
mon Wood-hedges. A fourth and laft Way is, 
to pull or dig up young Furz-plants off a Com- 
mon; orif you fplit them Off their old Stalks, 
and plant them in a raifed Bank, as it is making, 
one Row of them twelve or twenty Inches above 
the other, in the Spring, or in Oéfoder, they will 
| quickly 
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guickly grow and flourifh, provided you make a 
‘Ditch before them, and plant the Sets in the fame 
Earth, as it was excellently well performed in a 
fandy Loam, lying between Leighton and Woo- 
bourn, in Bedfordfbire, in the Year 1740. But, if 
you will deftroy a Furz-plantation (which is very 
difficult to do) where the Ground is not too ftony, 
-and where Trees do not grow in the fame, you 
may make Ufe of a ftrong Wheel or Foot-plough, 
with fix, eight, or ten Horfes to draw it, and it 
will cut up and eradicate moft, or all of the Furz- 
roots; and, by repeating this Work one or two 
Summers at moft, you may clear the Earth of 
them in the cheapeft Manner, and thus prepare it 
for fowing Corn, or laying it down’ for Meadow ; 
which to improve, the Roots, with fome Mould 
over them, may be planted in fmall Parcels, and 
burnt to make Afhes, that will, if fown over the 
’ Seeds of Corn or Grafs, fo fertilize them, as to 
bring on a fpeedy, plentiful Growth. Furz is 
very profitable, when made into Faggots, and 
laid at the Bottom of Corn and Hay Mow‘tteads, 
becaufe its Prickles will keep off the Harbour and 
Breed of Rats and Mice, and thereby preferve the 
Corn from the Damage of Damps, and from being » 
eaten by great Numbers of thefe Vermin, which, 
tothe imall Farmer, in fome Years, prove fuch a 
Peft, as to eat: up great Part of his Wheat and 
Oats. Furzis likewife very valuable to Kiln-men 
- for burning Bricks and Lime, which it will do 
rather better than Wood ; accordingly, thofe 
about Gaddefden make a great Confuniption, every 
Year, of this Plant, that employs a confiderable 
Number of poor Men in the Cutting, and Selling: 
of ‘it. “Phis ferves, in’ fnowy Seafons, for the 
Cattle to browfe on, for they can come, at this, 
when Grafs is covered ; at other Times, in frofty 
Weather, they find a Bite under and about the 
tie | Ddz Furz, 
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Furz, when no Grafs is to be got elfewhere,- In ° 
our Country, we generally make Ufe of Furz to 

brew and waih with, and fometimes to lay over a 

Hovel Ridge-fafhion, which, when a thin Coat of 

Straw is thatched on the fame, will keep ‘out 

Wind, and all Weather, a long Time. But J 

muft here enter a Catition: That whereas Furz, 

when very dry, burns fo quick and furious, that ° 
it is very dangerous to lay a great Deal of it near 

a Fire-Place, or where a Candle is commonly 
ufca; Of this a Landlord. was fo timorous, that 

he obliged his Tenant, never to fuffer a Furzen 

#aggot to be brought into his Inn, a Jarge Houfe 

on Gaddefden-Green : And by woful Experience, 

I can fay, that great Part of my Dwelling-houfe 

was burnt down, in the Year 1724, and alfo,. 
three of my Neighbours intirely confumed,. by 

Means of a Spark jumping from a Smith’s Anvil 

through a Crevice, among fome Furz, But, as 

my Houfe was fortunately infured in.the Sun- Fires 

Office, I ftiffered the lefs Damage. And now, to 

my own Account, I fhall here add, what is ine 

ferted in Mr, Houghton's Collection, &&£e, , 


SJ R, | / 
q have read over your Colle@ion, No. I, and have 
taken Notice of the Inquiries, but more par; 
ticularly about Meadows, where,. among feveral 
Annoyances of Meadow or Patture, you reckon 
Furzes or Gorfe, which, I mut contels, are, toa 
great many Lands, a very great Annoyance; but. 
every Thing hath two Handles, or we have two 
Flands to take it by, and God made every Thing 
good, if we can bur get the right Knack of ufing 
it; An Inftance whereof 1. will give you, in this 
Plant. A Friend of mine hada very good Mea, 
dow, of about fix Acres; but on one Side of it 
was a Fiuil, that was very fandy, and, every Time 

) adores 1" 
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it rained. hard,’ fome of this Sand ran upon the 
ces’ and would in Time, in all Probability, 

ave over-run it. For this he was much con- 
cern’d ; and when J was there, he afk’d my Ad- 
vice, and, I did advife him to fow it with the Seeds 
of French Furzes, which he accordingly did, and 
the Effect was this: It fix’d the Sand, and not 
only fo, but once in four Years it was cut down, 
and yielded for to burn three Pounds an Acre. I, 
muft confefs, it was in a Place where Wood was 
{carce and dear; but I am forward to believe, it 
would have been of good Advantage, in many o- 
ther Places ; and it is poffible, in the fandy’ Lands 
_ of Norfolk. -What I have here related, isa Sto- 
ry I know to be true; but I will alfo make bold 
to put you in Mind of what is faid in Syfeme 
Agriculture, about this Subject ; and, becaufe 
it is fhort, I will tranfcribe it: Furzes, — 
‘Brambles, €%c. are very neceflary for the  Plant- 
ing of dry Banks, where it is difficult to raife 
a better Fence; and, m= thofe Places, they will 
maintain the Bank againft any Cattle. Furzes are 
alfo fown on barren Land, and efteemed a confi+ 
derable Improvement ; the green Tops are good 
for Horfes, the Pricklings thereof being taken a- 
way by Chopping. Thus far he, Morcover, I 
shave a very good. Friend in Gloucefterfbire, who, 
in fuch Land that .his Neighbours (by Reafon of 
a ftony Ground, with a fhallow Surface, anda 
Want of Shelter from raging Winds) can get no 
Hedges to grow in, hath brave ones, by fowing on 
the Out-fide of them thefe French Furzes, which 
fhelter them both from Cattle and Winds. We 
may obferve, that the large French Furzes may be 
killed, by cutting the woody Stalks within half a 
Foot of the Root in Summer-time, for they will 
not then {pring again, like the fmall wild Furz, or 
hins, -—- To this, J muft add once “7 
thag 
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that in Chaffont Parifh, between Uxbridge and 4- 
merfoam, there grew a.common Hedge, next the 
Road, which, being frequently broke down by Dro- 
vers, proved a great Damage to the Tenant, by 
their Cattle’s eating their Corn and Grafs: This put 
a Gentleman, the Landlord, on an Invention, which 
was this: Juft within-fide of the Hedge, as clofe 
as he well could; he opened a narrow Drill, or 
“Trench, and fet it with Furz-plants, which quick- 
ly grew up, and. fully anfwered: his Defign. “A- 
nother Gentleman having inclofed a Piece of 


Ground, about three*Miles from Gaddefden, and — 


clofe to Dunftable Downs, by :Quick-fetting it, 
and making a Ditch before it: He made little 
Holes about a Foot afunder on the Brink of the 
. Ditch, and put therein young Furz-plants, ‘which 
profpered well, and defended his Quick, befides 
yielding a confiderable Profit at Cutting-time. But 
here take Notice, that fuch young Furzen Sets, or 
Plants, can’t well be drawn from off a Common, 
becaufe»the Ground is. too much hardened by the 
Tread of Cattle ; therefore, if there be any Woods 
near the Place, it is a Chance but fome grow here, 
and then -they may be eafily pull’d up; becaufe 
fuch Ground is always loofe and hollow.” To con- 
clude this long Account of Furz, Whins, or Gorfe, 
I thall finifh with what Mr. Batty Langley fays, at 
Page 34: in his Book, intituled, 4 Sure Method to 
improve Ejtates, printed in the Year 1728. When 
we make Fences of Furz, we fhould make» Ufe of 
the French Kind, which rifes much higher than our 
Englifh Kind. Furz muft be fown in fhallow. 
Drills, upon the Summit af the Banks, very thin- 
ly, at one Foot Diftance, each Drill from the o- 
ther. -Two Drills on a Bank are fufficient, and, 
when the young Seedlings come above Ground, 
they fhould be kept clear from Weeds, and fin- 
gled out te above one Foot Diftance in the Rows. 
aie Every 
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‘Every Autumn they fhould be clipp’d, which 


caufes them to thicken very much, and gives a 
pleafant Afpec&t. I cannot hel P recommending the 
Planting this Sort of Hedges, in our Wildernefies, 
and other Parts of the Garden ; for, during the 
Seafon that they are in Bloffom, which is a “long 
Time, there’s no Plant makes a Gites Appearance 5 
and befides, they are an admirable Covert for Game, 
as well as to draw Plenty of Birds (fuch as Lin- 
nets, Goldfinches, €c, ) which build their Nefts 
therein, 
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at The First Part of 
HE TIMBER-TREE IMPROVED: 


Or, The beft Pracricat Mseruops of Improving 
different Lands with proper Timber. And thofe Fruit-Trees, 
whofe Woods make the moft profitable Returns to their 
Owners, according to the neweft Inventions, by the Plough, 
Harrow, and other Methods moft approved of : Containing; 
{. Seven different Ways of improving the Oak, with Remarks 
on the fame. II. The Nature and Improvement of the Beech. 
III. To raife a Beech Wood from Seeds and Sets. IV. Tranf> 
planting large Beeches. V. To raife a Beech Hedge by Seeds 
or Sets. WI. Of the Nature and Improvement of the Elm, 
Witch-Elm, Ath, Pollard-Ath, Athen Stems, Standard Afh, 
Walnut, Black Cherry. VII. Reafons humbly offered for 
the common Ufe of the Black Cherry. VIII. Of the Horn- 
- Bean, or Horn-Beech, Lime-Tree, Horfe Chefnut, Maple, 

Hafel, Fir-Tree, Sycamore, Sallow, Afp, White-wood, Pop 
lar and Abel, Alder, Withy and Willow, Ofiers, W hite-El- 
der, Pear-Tree, fc. By WILLIAM ELL IS, of 
Littl Gaddefden, near Hempftead, im Hertfordfire, The 
Third Edition. ° 

Where may be had, 


£ i HE MODERN HUSBANDMAN, for 
the Month of MAY: Containing the prefent Prattice of 
the Old Virgi/ian, and the New Drill-Hufbandry, as it is now 
carried on by common Farmers in many Counties of Enc- 
LAND, in the cheapeft, plainett, and moft profitable Manner, 
with different Ploughs, Horfe-breaks, and feveral other Inftru- 
ments, never before publifhed, as they are made Ufe of in pro- 
per Soils and Seafons of the Year. The timely Improvement 
of various Sorts of Grains, Fruits, Artificial Graflez, Hops, 
‘and many other Sorts of Vegetables. ‘The cheap and invalu- 
able Receipt,at laft expofed’for a general Benefit, being the 
very fame, that faved all thofe Sheep it was applied to in the 
great Rot of 1735. ‘The Chilturn and Vale Ways of plowing 
Ground in this Month. The Making of Butter and Cheefe; 
as it is done in feveral Parts of this Kingdom. ‘The beit Me- 
thods of deftroying Weeds in this Month. Of Manures natural 
to each Soil ; their Quantity on each Acre of Land; and when 
and how to manage them; with many other curious and fer- 
viceable Matters, relating to the Improvement of Graf, 
Plowed, and Woed-lands. Rh. as 
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